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Walsh Points 
the Way... 


TOWARD 
A NEW 


HORIZON 


REFRACTORY 


TO THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


... consistent with refractory 
quality, Walsh is constantly 
striving to produce fire brick 
of higher bulk density and 
lower porosity. To you this 
is assurance of greater dol- 
lar value when you purchase 
refractories by Walsh. 


Specialists in fire 
brick of high bulk density 
and low porosity. 


WALSH 


REFRACTORIES 
CORPORATION 
101 FERRY STREET + ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE REFRACTORIES 


behind the scenes.» 


Distant Drums 


Most of them were young men. 
They were not particularly interested 
in politics, or dynasties, or the bal- 
ance of power. Generally, they re- 
sented authority, and cursed confu- 
sion, and complained endlessly. Usu- 
ally they were dirty, and the odor 
that hung about them could never be 
confused with My Sin. When they 
weren't terribly frightened, they were 
terribly bored. Much of the time they 
talked about women, and home, and 
family meals. Sometimes they argued 
over the rights and responsibilities 
of governments, but more often ‘than 
not they damned all politicians. Ex- 
posed to all the malignancies of 
weather in all climates and in all 
seasons, they qualified as experts on 
sunstroke, frostbite, drought, floods, 
and whirlwinds. They were exposed 
to other things, too: Fear, and dis- 
ease, and the dread of death. Yes, 
most of these men were fundamen- 
tally reluctant, but when they ac- 
cepted the authority of their govern- 
ment, they accepted it to the extent 
that they dared to surrender life it- 
self. Perhaps not one in a million 
subscribed to the belief that it was 
sweet and lovely to die for one’s 
country, but the solemn fact remains 
that multitudes did. Thinking along 
these lines proves nothing and re- 
veals nothing, except that today is 
Veterans’ Day, and if what this day 
stands for doesn’t make you think, 
nothing will. 


Small Business Is Big Stuff 


STEEL’s Program for Management 
article this week (Page 99) is the 
last in the 1957 series. Like the stain- 
less steel report last week (STEEL, 
Nov. 4, p. 107), “Small Business—Its 
Place in Our Future” is a commu- 
nity effort a community of 
STEEL staffers, that is. In its final 
shape, the article is an objective re- 
port, but it also contains advice and 
suggestions for the small business- 
man. For instance, there are items 
on taxes, business restrictions, con- 
tracts, and detour signs around pit- 
falls. 

In a sneak preview of this article, 
we learned that small business has 
just about doubled since 1946. That’s 
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an interesting fact to sling in the 
teeth of business blues singers. An- | 
other interesting item is the volume | 
of business done by small metal- 
working firms each year. It amounts 

to $47 billion! The corollary to this, | 
of course, is: If small business does 
this much, and is called “small,” 
what in the world is “big business” ? 


Call Backfires 


Glenn W. Dietrich, STEEL’s quick- 
eyed associate copy editor, relayed 
this story to us. Because Glenn sits 
on the fence, so to speak, with his 
ear to the ground, so to speak, he is 
in an excellent position to observe 
what is going on inside and outside 
the editorial coops. One day recently, 
while he was engaged in a spirited 
debate with himself concerning the 
pros and cons of placing exclamation 
marks inside or outside quotation 
marks, he chanced to overhear one 
side of a telephone conversation. The 
call, apparently, was placed with an 
executive, requesting a prognosis of 
business conditions. “‘Yes, sir, your 
opinion would be helpful. You say 
you'll get ‘the information for me 
at once? Thank you—what’s that? 
Pardon me, I didn’t quite catch what 
you said. You’ll what?” After a short 
silence, Dietrich heard a muffled ex- 
clamation, a telephone click, and a 
remark addressed in wondering tones 
to nobody in particular: ‘‘He says to 
wait a minute, ‘that he’ll read me his 
answer from ‘The Business Trend’ 
in STEEL!” 


Sputnik Flips 

After you part the whiskers, you'll 
discover that this is another oldie. 
Francis Sputnik, an old poker player, 
was unhappy to find that his new 
license plate had five numerals, not 
in sequence, and all different. Still 
sputtering (probably beep, beep) he 
absently screwed the plate on upside 
down, with the result that he in- 
creased his registration number by 
78,633. What was the number on 
Francis Sputnik’s license plate? 
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GONNA DO-- 
CLIMB 
MOUNTAINS 2 


For precision filing and fine work, Fud can forget 
the leather outfit—and simply equip himself with 
the proper Nicholson X.F. Swiss Pattern files. 


These precision files are made to extremely 
tight tolerances. And Nicholson makes hundreds 
of types so that anyone who needs a Swiss Pattern 
file can get exactly the type he needs with outstand- 
ing Nicholson quality. 


cviOls 
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‘ o,)| 
POPS oe Filing 


) | 
m, oe NV NOPE! POP TOLD HIM 


HE WAS GONNA 
START TEACHING 
HIM HOW TO_USE X.F 
CEXTRA FINE) SWiss 
PATTERN FILES TODAY / 
NICHOLSON FOLKS MAKE 
A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
--YOU SUPPOSE HE'S 
GOT AN OUTFIT FOR 
EVERY FILING | 
PURPOSE 2? 


Nicholson X.F Swiss Pattern files have the same 
general shapes as American Pattern files, but you 
will find them thinner and more finely shaped. You 
can get Nicholson X.E Swiss Pattern files in seven 
degrees of fineness, instead of the usual three for 
American Pattern files. 


Your Industrial Distributor will fill your order 
for X.F. Swiss Pattern files promptly. 


% Ol, 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND a 
Pc A 


(In Canada: Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd., Port Hope, Ontario) 


A FILE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


“Complete Processing and Handling Equipment ... for any Ferrous 
or Non-Ferrous Material . . . That Starts — or Ends—as a Coil” 


Be 


SLITTERS 


Built to insure dependable, high precision slitting. All thicknesses from 
.001 to Ye’’, any commercial width. Quick, extremely accurate knife 
set-up. Also complete high precision slitting lines including pay-off 
reel, leveler, slitter, scrap winder, scrap chopper and coiling reel. 


STROLLS 


Wide variety of types and sizes for coiling ferrous and non-ferrous 
strip. Fixed, adjustable or automatically aligning bases. Automatic 
oscillating level winding drive if desired. Link type contracting mandrels; 
manually or hydraulically operated. Furnished complete ready for use. 


Write for fully descriptive Bulletin No. 561 today ! 


THE HERR EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1250 VINE STREET * WARREN, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS AND BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Lauds Vivid Article 


Allow me to congratulate you upon) 
your interesting and vivid article, ‘““Deal-- 
ing with Workers” (Sept. 16, Page 119).. 
May I have three reprints? 

I look forward to reading your Pro-: 


gram for Management series articles. 


Dri Ag yan 

Chief Design Engineer 
Robins Engineers Div. 
Hewitt-Robins Inc. 
New York; 


Please arrange to send me 1200 Te- 
prints of this article. We intend to mail 
them to our supervisors. ; 

Bennett E. Kline | 
Director 
Management Development & Training | 
Indiana Harbor Works |} 
Inland Steel Co. 
East Chicago, Ind 


Requests Brazing Selector 


Please forward a copy of the article. 
“Brazing Alloy Selector,’ (Oct. 7, Page 
162), which is particularly interesting 
to me. It will be a valuable addition te 


our files. 
J. F. Brownell! 
Product Design Engineer 
Distribution Transformer Dept 
General Electric Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Bouquet for Editorial 


An orchid and a pat on the back to 
you for your hard-hitting editorial, 
“Needed: A Pricing Policy” (Sept. 30, 
Page 43). 

We were particularly impressed by 
your statement on the motivation of 
pricing decisions for the purpose of in- 
creasing sales. To that statement, we 
heartily subscribe. It could spell ruin. 


Arthur T. Dalton 

Vice President 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 


Information for Files 


Please send six copies of the article, 
“Choose the Right Lubricant” (Oct. 14, 
Page 132). We found it to be informa- 


tive and would like six copies for our 
file. 

Beverley Schwendiman 

Metallurgical Service 

Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Parable in Newspaper 


One of our readers mailed me a copy 
of your excellent editorial, “Parable of 
the Prices” (July 15, Page 51), sug- 

(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEEL 


FOR FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN. In this ‘““Cold-Zone” cooling- 
storage milk products tank, made by Damrow Brothers Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, Wisc., Type 304 10-gage Stainless Steel 
was used for the smooth, easy-to-clean inner wall. Again 
Stainless Steel—this time Type 304 16-gage—was used for the 
dimpled outer wall which is stave-welded to the inner shell. 
This unusual design of dimple size and arrangement gives 
proper baffling and velocity to the refrigerant as it passes 
through the cooling area. Stainless Steel provides greater 
sanitation, durability, long life, strength and—the flexibility 
necessary to make this design possible. 


NOTHING can equal 


Stainless Steel 


in its unique combination of properties 


No other design material can match Stainless Steel in its 
combination of desirable properties: corrosion resist- 
ance, strength, hardness, beauty, cleanability and easy 
fabrication. If you’re looking for a reliable source of 
supply, remember that United States Steel offers you 
the widest range of types, finishes and sizes. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO + NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Uss STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS + STRIP + PLATES + BARS + BILLETS 
PIPE + TUBES + WIRE «+ SPECIAL SECTIONS 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


< 


FOR BEAUTY. Stainless Steel shingles in diminishing sizes 
create a beautiful, gleaming steeple for the State Street 
Methodist Church in Bristol, Virginia. Architect Allen Dry- 
den, of Kingsport, Tenn., specifies Stainless Steel for jobs 
like this to assure lasting beauty, protection from weather 
and freedom from maintenance. This spire is sheathed in 
Type 302 26-gage Stainless Steel, and the cross is built of 
Type 302 Stainless bars. Construction details were engi- 
neered by Overly Manufacturing Company, Greensburg, Pa., 
who also fabricated and erected the steeple. 


FOR DURABILITY. The Master Combination Padlock, de- 
signed for school locker room use and built by Master Lock 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, features a double-case 
construction—with Type 480 Stainless Steel used for the 
outer case. This Stainless Steel design makes it one of the 
strongest padlocks available. In addition to increasing the 
lock’s durability, Stainless Steel also adds to its sales appeal 
and to its resistance to the corrosive atmospheres of damp 
locker rooms. The springs, too, are made from USS Stain- 
less Steel—Type 304 Ameroxide coated wire. 


Get off-the-shelf delivery on 


ALABAMA-—Birmingham 
Hinkle Supply Co., Inc.—Phone: 4-4541 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles 
Meyer Sheet Metal Machinery Co. 
VAn Dyke 1477 


San Francisco 
Harron, Rickard & McCone Co. 
ATwater 2-2202 


INDIANA—Indianapolis 
£. L. Humston & Co.—WAInut 5-9691 


1OW A—Bonaparte 
Corry'’s Machine & Tool Co.—Phone: 112 


KANSAS—Wichita 
Ellfeldt Machinery & Supply Co. 
AMherst 7-9773 


MASSACHUSETTS— 
Cambridge 
Austin-Hastings Co., Inc. Kirkland 7-4480 


MICHIGAN—Detroit 
United Saw & Tool Co.—TRinity 2-0246 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis 
Minnesota Steel Sup. Co.—ATlantic 6273 


MISSOURI—Kansas City 
Ellfeldt Machinery & Supply Co. 
Victor 2-5494 


NEW YORK—New York 
Federal Machinery Co.—CAnal 6-3022 
H. Weiss & Co.—CAnal 6-4256 


NORTH CAROLINA— 


Greensboro 
Armentrout Mchry. Co.—Phone: 4-8218 


OH1IO—Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Mchry. Co., Inc. TRinity 1-0853 


OKLAHOMA—Ohklahoma City 
Marshall Supply & Equipment Co. 
REgent 9-0636 


Tulsa 
Marshall Supply & Equipment Co. 
LUther 4-5275 


OREGON—Portland 
Pacific Metal Co.—CApitol 7-0693 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
Philadelphia 
Milton Equipment Co.—WaAInut 2-1734 


TENNESSEE—Nashville 
Pearl Equipment Co.—CHapel 2-5476 


TEXAS—Dallas 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
LAkeside 8-0311 


Fort Worth 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
EDison 6-5621 


Houston 
Mehl Mchry., Inc.—FAirfax 3-1313 
Wessendorff, Nelms & Co.—CApitol 7-8181 


WASHINGTON—Seattle 
Pacific Metal Co.—MAin 6925 


WISCONSIN—Eau Claire 
Production Equip. Co.—TEmple 2-3483 


Milwaukee 
F.W. Burns Mchry. Co.—FRanklin 4-1540 
Production Equip. Co.—GReenfield 6-6075 


*Induction hardening is a special, high- 
frequency process used to harden the 
wear surfaces of CHICAGO dies. Field re- 
ports on CHICAGO induction hardened 
dies show up to ten times longer life than 
conventional press brake dies. 


CHICAGO 


Induction Hardened” 


PRESS BRAKE DIES 


—_ 


Dealers Offer 
Stock Deliveries 


This country-wide organization of 
local dealers offers immediate delivery 
on many CHICAGO induction hardened 
press brake dies. These stock dies are 
economical, and the quick delivery 
saves time in tooling. They are avail- 
able in any length from 4 to 12 feet 
in increments of 2 feet. 

Stock dies are used for a surpris- 
ingly large variety of bending opera- 
tions. And, with CHICAGO induction 
hardened dies you get bonus perform- 
ance and increased die life at no extra 
cost. Remember, these dies can be 
used in any make or size of standard 
press brake. 

On your needs for press brake dies, 
call your nearest dealer listed here. 
With Bulletin D-455 you can order 
by number. Ask for copy. 


Press Brakes «+ Straight-Side-Type Presses + Press Brake Dies 


Hand and Power Bending Brakes + Special Metal-Forming Machines 


DREIS & KRUMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7458 South Loomis Boulevard, Chicago 36, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


gesting we reproduce it in the NAM N 
News, the association’s weekly news-+ 
paper. Your permission would be ap-, 
preciated. 


Frank C. Marron} 
Editor 

NAM News} 
National Association of Manufacturers }) 
New York {) 


@ Permission granted. 1] 


Decision-Influencing Article | 

We have read with a great deal of | 
interest the ninth article in your 1957! 
Program for Management, “Make or’ 
Buy?” (Oct. 14, Page 105). We feel ! 
that this well-written piece will be of | 
help to us in reaching a “make or buy” | 
decision. Please send five copies. | 


M. L. Cowan | 
Materiel Manager ’| 
Librascope Inc. | 
Glendale, Calif. | 


We have noted this interesting article 
and would like to distribute it within | 
our organization. We would appreciate 
six reprints. 

E. G. Althoff 
Assistant Director of Purchases | 
Frigidaire Div. 


General Motors Corp. 
Dayton, Ohia ~ 


We would like to have 30 copies. 


Lewis Turner 
Vice President 
Dollin Corp. 
Irvington, N. J. 


Beneficial to Work 


I believe your article, “Look What’s 
Happening to Honeycombs” (Oct. 14, 
Page 116), would be beneficial in our 
work. Please send four copies. 

V. D. Sanford 
Manufacturing Development 
Dept. 79 

Columbus Div. 


North American Aviation Ince. 
Columbus, Ohio 


I have read this article with interest, 
and I would like to request two reprints. 
D. E. Wernz 

Assistant Supervisor 

Mfg. Research & Development 


Martin Co. 
Baltimore 


Appreciates Help 


Please send a copy of your article, 
“How To Be a Better Boss” (Sept. 23, 
Page 90). I appreciate your help and 
thank you for making these extra cop-. 
ies available. 

G. A. DeWyer 

Ivanhoe Div. Engineering 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland 


Price Rise of Interest 


I found your article, “Why Prices 
Rise” (Sept. 30, Page 45), particularly 
interesting. We would appreciate sev- 
eral copies. 


E. H. Burk 

Vice President-Mfg. 
Sterling Radiator Co. Inc. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Atomic Business Slow METALWC 


The atomic energy industry doesn’t have enough business to keep all com- METALWG 
panies in it operating at even near capacity, Stanley B. Roboff, Sylvania- METALWC 
Corning Nuclear Corp., Bayside, N. Y., told the Atomic Industrial Forum OUTLOOK 
in New York. He suggests this marketing program to stimulate sales: OUTLOOK 
1. Surveys and appraisals of the long and short range markets. 2. OUTLOOK 
Wider contacts with all possible customers. 3. Greater capitalization OUTLOOK 
on the growing overseas market. Dr. L. L. Davenport, Sylvania-Corning METALWC 
president, lists other “disturbing factors” in the nuclear field: Inadequate METALWE 
profit, high capital requirements, skilled personnel shortage, inadequate METALWC 
patent protection. He advocates standardization of reactor designs, re- ene we 
laxation of security provisions, more reasonable tolerance in engineering OUTLOOK 
and design specifications. OUTLOOK 


Turnabout in Defense Spending? METALWC 


There’s little concrete evidence of a switch to a $40 billion to $45 billion METALWC 
Defense Department budget for fiscal 1959 (the $38 billion to $40 billion ees 
range is now in vogue), but some weathervanes in Washington point in OUTLOOK 
that direction. Hints of things to come: Defense Secretary Neil McElroy’s OUTLOOK 
quick action on money for research and development (rescinding an order OUTLOOK 
to cut R&D spending by 10 per cent) and the Air Force’s announcement Ce ee 
that it would pay bills on time. The Pentagon also reveals that cur- METALWG 
rent spending is $400 million above the $38-billion level. METALWC 


Ike's Considering It OUTLOOK 


While economy-minded forces on Capitol Hill maintain a guard hard for otigakoten 
missile enthusiasts to break, the White House could gage public opinion OUTLOOK 
this way: 1. The public doesn’t want the U. S. to stay behind Russia METALWC 
in the headline-grabbing sputnik department. 2. Neither do our allies over- METALWC 
seas. 3. We could get a few extra billions for defense by foregoing a METALWC 
tax cut, limiting social programs like school construction, reducing farm EP ae 
payments, and increasing postal revenues. Some Washington observers OUTLOOK 
regard Vice President Nixon’s recent San Francisco speech as a test of OUT OOK 
public opinion: He hinted that tax cuts might not be possible next year OUTLOOK 
because of increased defense spending. OUTLOOK 


Missile Investigation Underway METALWC 


Rep. George Mahon’s (D., Tex.) Defense Appropriations Subcommittee eds 
started hearings last week at the Air Force’s Ballistic Missile Div. in Ingle- OUTLOOK 
wood, Calif. Working at the hub of our ICBM program (Ramo-Wooldridge OUTLOOK 
Corp. is the Air Force’s weapons system manager), the subcommittee will OUTLOOK 
probably come up with the closest look Congress will get at our latest re- METALWC 


Technical Outlook—Page 109 Market Outlook—Page 159 METALWC 
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search in missiles. Representative Mahon is already on record as willing 
to give the Pentagon whatever it thinks necessary to do the job right. 


Kefauver Will Probe Auto Prices 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) will next investigate why 1958 auto prices 
are higher. The Big Three of autodom have already been contacted by 
the Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee’s staff. Walter Reuther will 
testify. The auto probe will begin this month. It’ll be followed, prob- 
ably, by a look at prices in the aluminum, can, roofing, and farm equip- 
ment fields. 


GM To Start Publicity Plan on UAW Demands 


St. 


General Motors Corp. at the turn of the year will start an extensive cam- 
paign to educate its employees and the public on the problems raised by 
expected United Auto Worker demands for the short week, higher wages, 
and other issues. The program indicates a GM decision to be tough about 
1958 bargaining. Labor experts around Detroit guess that GM will be the 
prime union target next year. 


Lawrence 80% Finished 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and power project are 80 per cent complete. 
The Long Sault Canal, which will enable ocean-going freighters to enter 
the Great Lakes, will open next July, although it won’t operate at full 
capacity until the spring of 1959 because of dredging problems. 


ICC Would Rule on Rail Merger 


The Interstate Commerce Commission would rule on the merger of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central railroads, if it’s ever formally pro- 
posed. If the ICC approves, the plan would be immune from the anti- 
trust laws. Other railroads considering merger are the Erie, Delaware & 
Hudson, and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Tool, Die Business Spotty 


Tool and die makers attending the National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association convention report: Missile business on the West Coast and 
in Connecticut is picking up; in Detroit and Philadelphia, work on 1959 
model auto dies will start within the next 60 days (an increase of up to 
30 per cent over the 1958 die business is expected). Elsewhere, layoffs and 
reduced workweeks are common. 


Straws in the Wind 


About $400 million will be spent this year by American business for con- 


sulting services . . . Industry is spending some $130 million a year on air 
pollution control . . . Four out of five U. S. households have one or more 
television sets . . . The 1957 soft coal production will total 498 million tons, 


compared with 502 million in 1956. 
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Satire on Retirement 


The age of retirement is one of the most 
debatable and confusing problems of the day. 
As a relief from the usual treatment of the 
subject we recommend Prof. C. Northcote 
Parkinson’s Parkinson’s Law. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). 


The professor finds that the age of com- 
pulsory retirement varies all over the lot— 
from 55 to 75, and, without exception, it is 
arrived at by arbitrary and _ unscientific 
methods. But he has discovered that one 
constant is present in all plans. Involving 
the time at which mental powers and energy 
show signs of flagging, it is expressed as R 
minus 3. For example, if retirement is fixed 
at 65, the candidate starts to slip at 62; or 
if the magic number is 60, slippage begins at 
57. 

This is an interesting fact, says the pro- 
fessor, but it is not helpful in deciding what 
R should be. The observation that some men 
are old at 50 and others are energetic at 80 
or 90 also leads nowhere. The man to watch, 
says Professor Parkinson, is not the man 
being considered for retirement (X) but (Y), 
the man destined to replace him. It requires 
investigation of the stages a man goes 


through in a successful career. They are: 
1. Age of Qualification = Q. 
2. Age of Discretion = D(Qplus 8). 
3. Age of Promotion = P(Dplus7). 
4. Age of Responsibility — R(Pplus5). 
5. Age of Authority = A(Rplus 83). 
6. Age of Achievement = AA(Aplus 7). 
7. Age of Distinction = DD(AAplus 9). 
8. Age of Dignity = DDD(DD plus6). 
9. Age of Wisdom = W(DDD plus 3). 


10. Age of Obstruction OO(W plus 7). 


The numerical value of Q is the age at 
which a professional or business career be- 
gins. It will be seen that if Q equals 22, X 
will not reach the age of obstruction until 
he is 72. 

The problem, however, centers not on X but 


on Y, his heir apparent. The professor’s 
inquiries tend to prove that the age gap be- 
tween X and Y is 15 years. Taking this 
average and assuming that Q equals 22, we 
find that Y will have reached AA at 47 when 
X is only 62. 

That is the moment of crisis. Y is thwarted 
in his ambition because X still retains control. 
Y’s career takes a new turn: 


6. Age of Frustration = F(A plus 7). 
7. Age of Jealousy = J(F plus 9). 
8. Age of Resignation = R(J plus 4). 
9. Age of Oblivion = O(R plus 5). 


So when X is 72, Y is 57, just entering on 
the age of Resignation. Should X retire at 
72, Y is quite unfit to take his place. After 
a decade of frustration and jealousy, he is 
resigned to a career of mediocrity. For Y, 
the opportunity is ten years too late. 

The problem is to make X retire at 60 while 
he’s still able to do the work better than any- 
one else. The change may be for the worse, 
but the alternative is to have no possible suc- 
cessor on tap when he finally goes. 

The question is how to move X. This can 
be done by resorting to a custom once prac- 
ticed by African tribes: That of liquidating 
the chief at a certain point in his career. The 
method depends essentially on: 


1. Air travel to conferences in faraway places. 
2. The filling in of forms. 


Given enough of each, the professor reports, 
the reluctant candidate for retirement will 
say “uncle” posthaste. 

But a serious problem remains: What to do 
as we approach the retirement age we've fixed 
for others? It becomes obvious at once that 
our case is different. There is no possible 
successor in sight. We knew how to make 
our predecessors retire. When it comes to 
forcing our own retirement, our successors 
must find a method of their own! 


eerie MH, Sarck_ 
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All ingot moulds by Valley are 

designed for individual steel plant 
conditions. These moulds have been 
proven the highest quality available to the 


steel producing industry today. 


VALLEY MOULD anp IRON GORPORATION 
General Offices: Hubbard, Ohio 


Western Office: Chicago, Illinois Northern Office: Cleveland, Ohio 


November 11, 1957 
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Metalworking finds itself ina maze as... 


Pattern Bargaining Spreads 


“WE AGREE to negotiate a con- 


tract similar to that of General 
Motors Corp.” 

So wrote a maker of auto parts 
to its union representatives during 
the 1955 negotiations with the 
United Auto Workers. It’s an ex- 
ample of pattern bargaining at its 
worst. At best, pattern bargain- 
ing is no bargain. 

The Pattern—Says Kenneth B. 
Porter, research director for Em- 
ployers Association of Detroit: 
“Pattern bargaining—where the 
union tries to apply a contract 
formula for all companies whose 
workers it represents—is definitely 
on the increase.” Says Ken Ban- 
non, United Auto Workers’ Ford 
director: ‘Of course, we favor pat- 
tern bargaining. We’re after even 


more than we have now.” 

Two kinds of pattern bargain- 
ing predominate today, although 
there are modifications of each. 
First is the industry type as in 
steel or autos. Initially, the pat- 
tern was imposed just on basic 
steel or the Big Three auto com- 
panies. Now the unions are 
broadening out. United Steelwork- 
ers is trying to negotiate about 
1200 contracts with metal fabrica- 
tors this year so that they will ex- 
pire on or about June 30, 1959—the 
expiration date for basic steel con- 
tracts. The strategy is obvious: 
Get as many as possible of the 
1500 contracts in other than basic 
steel to expire at or near that 
time. It will clear the way for 
settlements patterned after the 


pace-setting steel agreements. 

The second pattern type is the 
common agreement for most of the 
diverse companies in an area. De- 
troit and Youngstown are ex- 
amples. In the Ohio city, an elec- 
tronics manufacturer, an equipment 
maker, and an office furniture pro- 
ducer have the basic steel contract, 
modified only slightly. 

Why the Pattern?—Because they 
are political organizations, unions 
like the pattern. It makes bar- 
gaining easier. All, or most, mem- 
bers will have the same pay ranges. 
Most companies accept a pattern 
because they have to. 

Autonomy of the union locals 
braked the growth of the trend 
up to World War II. Until then, 
local labor leaders had more power 
and could get the internationals to 
accept independent agreements tai- 
lored for local situations. But 
labor has centralized rapidly in 
the past decade. Today, among 
metalworking unions local auton- 
omy is rare. 

Pattern Evils—What problems 
does the pattern cause? Because 
of it, the Youngstown metal furni- 
ture maker pays 30 to 80 cents 
an hour more for its labor than 
most of its competitors. Holley 
Carburetor Co., Detroit, has labor 
costs 10 to 20 cents an hour higher 
on its aircraft volume than its 
competitors. The Holley case il- 
lustrates another danger in pat- 
tern bargaining. In 1955, when 
it signed with the United Auto 
Workers, 80 to 85 per cent of its 
volume was automotive, 15 to 20 
per cent aircraft. Today, its prod- 
uct mix has shifted drastically— 
it’s nearly half aircraft. But the 
auto-pattern contract is still in ef- 
fect. 

Pattern bargaining influences the 
choice of plant sites, too. Since 
the end of World War II, some 
90 per cent of Ford’s expansion 
has been outside Michigan. High 
Detroit area labor costs are a 
major reason. The pattern has 
even forced some companies com- 
pletely out of Detroit—or out of 
business. 

To Break the Pattern—What can 
you do about the pattern? Four 
approaches stand out: 
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1. Give in, but offset the higher 
costs with higher efficiency. That’s 
the most common reaction, but 
it takes a lot of expensive new 
equipment to boost productivity 
commensurate with current wage 
increases. 

2. Move out, or expand else- 
where. Many companies are doing 
this and finding it a solution, for 
the short term at least. But how 
long will it take the union to 
catch up with the new plant in 
Arkansas? 

Answers a bicycle manufacturer 
who has moved his operations to 
the South: “Maybe the union will 
never be able to organize me. 
But let’s suppose that it does. If 
so, I know a lot more about bar- 
gaining today than when labor 
organized me in the 1930s. I won’t 
make the mistakes which have 
haunted me for 20 years.” 

3. Bargain better. That’s the 
best of the four approaches, but 
also the most difficult, points out 
Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
It involves year-round study of the 
industrial relations situation, not 
just hasty attention to it for 60 
days before the contract is due to 
expire. It involves careful pre- 
paration, using wage and other 
facts for your area and your in- 
dustry. It requires skillful nego- 
tiators. Employers’ groups like 
AIC can offer valuable help on 


both preparation and negotiation. 

If management does a good labor 
relations job, the pattern can be 
broken. General Electric Co. has 
demonstrated that with its policy 
of “going to the workers’ the 
year round with the facts about 
the company and the labor situ- 
ation. American Motors Corp. 
won an unpatterned agreement at 
its Milwaukee body works in 1955 
because of a tough stand with the 
union local. Comments Edward 
L. Cushman, vice president for 
industrial relations at AMC: “As 
long as a union is convinced that 
you’re not out to undermine it, 
you can do wonders with an honest 
presentation of your case.” 

But even with good bargaining, 
a small company or one in an area 
completely dominated by one union 
may have trouble breaking the pat- 
tern. Perhaps the answer is in 
Approach No. 4. 

4. Bargain jointly with other 
companies. The divide-and-con- 
quer method of bargaining is a 
standard union technique. In deal- 
ing with the Big Three automakers, 
the UAW makes clear that it will 
settle for a slightly more lenient 
package with the first company 
that will sign. Ford, Chrysler 
Corp., and AMC have all indicated 
they’d like to bargain jointly in 
1958; GM probably doesn’t want 
to. It believes it can bargain 


Large Spider Assembly Requires Precision 


A special 108-in. shaft spider assembly for a marine armature is machined at 
Hahn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. It is made from six spider plates welded radially 
to a central shaft. Machining operations, including both the shaft step turning 
and interrupted cuts on the welded spiders, are performed with carbide tooling 


on a 48-in. Monarch lathe 
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better; it doesn’t want to be tied 
to some compromise. Therein lies 
the problem with industry-wide 


bargaining (the term used when) 
companies band together for con. 


tract negotiations). Getting all the 
companies to agree to pool their 
efforts is like trying to mix oil 
and water. 

Coal is one of the few American 
industries that even approaches in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, but dissen- 
ters still are numerous. Basic 


steel saw the three largest pro-+ 


ducers bargain simultaneously in 


1956, although the actual negotia- - 


tions were technically separate. 
The most practical route to a 
united company front 


proach. Many successful coalitions 
already operate—the tool and die 
shops in Detroit, 160 manufactur- 
ing and machine shops in the San 
Francisco area represented by Cali- 
fornia Metal Trades Association, 
and a group of patternmakers in 
Cleveland. 


Last summer the 160 Californie , 
plants went through a 42-day strike : 


with the International Association 
of Machinists when negotiations 
broke down with just one of the 


coalition members, Dalmo Victor | 


Co., an electronics producer. The 


IAM demanded 25 to 50 cents more » 


per hour, finally had to settle for 
13 to 20 cents, plus another 11 


cents, and a cost of living adjust- 


ment effective July 1, 1958. Some 
20 members backed out and signed 
separately, but they employed only 


370 of the 8000 involved in the | 


strike. 
Pattern Summary — Industry- 
wide bargaining 


in labor: 
bargaining may lie in the local ap-- 
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is common in. 


Europe, but it’s difficult to achieve | 


here. Better bargaining is the best 


approach to the pattern problem, | 


supplemented under special circum- 
stances by a joint company stand 
or by the threat to move the 
plant. 

Pattern bargaining is a big rea- 
son why wages have risen so 
rapidly since the end of World 
War II, to outpace the rise in pro- 
ductivity. Comments one of the 
pattern’s victims: “If we don’t 
break the pattern, many of us will 
be priced out of business.” 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 


able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, Srret, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Because more than 500 representatives from 40 foreign countries attended the 


World Metallurgical Congress in Chicago last week, this “Welcome to America 
Left to right are: Dr. Jacques Pomey, president, 


iuncheon was appropriate. 


“ 


Societe Francaise de Metallurgie, Paris; G. M. Young, president-elect (1957-58), 
American Society for Metals, and technical director, Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Montreal; |. W. Wilson, chairman, Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh; 


and Dr. Donald S. Clark, president, ASM (1956-57). 


Standing is Charles M. 


White, chairman, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 


Metal Show Attracts World 


THE WORLD looks to the U. S. 
as the leader in down-to-earth 
practices in metalworking, despite 
Russian achievement with out-of- 
this-world sputniks. 

More than 500 representatives 
of 40 foreign countries visited and 
participated in the National Metal 
Congress, National Metal Exposi- 
tion, and Second World Metallurg- 
ical Congress in Chicago last week. 
Machinery and equipment made in 
several foreign countries was dem- 
onstrated, with the hope a mar- 
ket would be found for it in the 
big U. S. metalworking industry. 
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India Looks On—Prominent in 
numbers were representatives of 
India, where the steel industry is 
being expanded with several new 
plants and by the enlargement of 
its one present plant. 

Emphasized — Despite the vast- 
ness of the show (around 500 ex- 
hibitors), it was easy to see that 
emphasis was on vacuum melting 
equipment, testing equipment for 
automatic lines (including ultra- 
sonic testing and cleaning), and 
chemical milling. 

A laboratory vacuum melting 
furnace on exhibit performed seven 


functions: Resistance melting, in- 
duction melting, annealing, degas- 
sing, heat treating, brazing, and 
sintering. It melted up to 12 Ib 
of steel. Several models of its pro- 
duction counterparts were also 
shown. Trends in increased out- 
put, temperatures, and vacuum 
were noted. 

Hitching to Automation—Exhib- 
itors of cleaning and degreasing 
equipment emphasized the adapt- 
ability of their equipment to auto- 
matic lines. 

Another recognition of the move 
toward automaticity was a de- 
mountable transfer device which 
automates straight side presses. 
The device enables one press to 
do the work of several. In one 
installation, the exhibitor reported. 
it made it possible for one press 
to do the work of six. 


Looking for Markets—Chemical 
milling companies were stressing 
the versatility of their process and 
its mass production capabilities. 
Adopted three years ago in the 
aircraft industry, the process re- 
moves metal by chemical rather 
than mechanical means. Its basic 
tools are a tank, a mask to cover 
surfaces that are not to be worked. 
and a chemical solution to dissolve 
the metal. 

Two claims were made by an 
exhibitor of an oscillating carbide 
tool grinder that embodied an elec- 
trolytic method: Elimination of 
effort and fatigue of manual tool 
oscillation and an 80 to 90 per cent 
reduction of diamond wheel con- 
sumption. 

No Hands!—A small, fully auto- 
matic diecasting machine that re- 
quires no operator was introduced. 
It produces zinc alloy castings 
weighing up to 1 lb at production 
rates often exceeding 1500 shots 
per hour. Operations include ma- 
chine cycling, die cleaning and lu- 
bricating, inspection for foreign 
matter in the die, water control, 
replenishing molten metal, and 
picking off the castings. 

Labor Saver—Pushbutton paint- 
ing was demonstrated. The all- 
electric system uses the electro- 
static principle. Exhibitors point 
out that only one operator is used. 

Another company showed a high 
speed, low cost, hard facing proc- 
ess that does not use compressed 
air. Utilized are oxygen and acet- 
ylene or hydrogen gas. 
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Electronic Counters Gain 


High speed instruments are no longer limited to recording 


production count. 


New functions include traffic control, in- 


spection, data processing, and missile guidance 


“THE BAKER’S DOZEN is a thing 
of the past now that predetermined 
counters are on the job at leading 
bakeries throughout the nation,” 
says Potter Instrument Co. Inc., 
Plainview, N. Y. 

There’s no denying that counting 
devices are becoming increasingly 
useful. ‘“They’re being designed as 
parts of control, inspection, and 
data conversion systems, rather 
than as tools for recording produc- 
tion count,” Potter explains. 

Sales of counting equipment will 
approach $150 million this year, up 
5 per cent from the 1956 level. 
Continued growth is expected in 
1958. While the manufacture of 
counters requires relatively little 
steel, it involves large quantities 
of diecastings and stampings. 


If electronics is the key to better 
production control, as one instru- 
ment maker suggests, it’s also a 
major factor in the development 
of new uses for counters. Says a 
spokesman for Post Machinery Co., 


Beverly, Mass.: ‘Adaptation of 
electronics in design and operation 
broadens the scope of conventional 
counters, permitting higher speeds 
for unit counts and lineal footage.” 


Makers—Twenty-seven compa- 
nies make electronic counters, and 
most of them were established with- 
in the last five years. Forty 
make counter-control devices— 
hand, mechanical, magnetic elec- 
trical, electronic, and pneumatic. 

Counter-controls, many with 
computer components, give accu- 
rate data on number of pieces pro- 
duced or handled, fluid flow vol- 
ume, and length measurements. 
They use time, cam sequence, pulse 
frequency, revolutions, and stroke 
as basic operating factors. Any 


object that can break or change 
the intensity of a light beam is 
within electronic counting range. 

Users—In steel mills and fabri- 
cating plants, electronic counters 
measure and cut to length wire, 
bar stock, strapping, and tubing. 


Potter . and U. S. Steel Corp. 


Predetermined electronic counter (black box, center) controls stacking of sheets. 
As sheets move down conveyor, they interrupt a photoelectric beam, feeding 
counts into counter. When required number of sheets has been stacked on. one 
pile, deflector operates, feeding next batch into another pile 
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They shear strip material in this 
fashion: A friction wheel rides on 


the moving strip. With each revo- | 


lution, an electromagnetic pickup 


generates a voltage pulse. 
the counter receives the number 


of pulses corresponding to the de- | 
sired strip length, it operates the | 
shear. Another counter takes over, | 
stacking the strips in exact quanti- 


ties (see photo caption). 


The textile industry is the lead- | 
ing user of lineal devices. A || 


single knitting machine often has 
four counters. Other users: Manu- 
facturers of paper, rope, sheet 
products, and coiling equipment. 

Packaging—Electronic 
are especially useful in packaging 
operations. They place exact quan- 
tities of pills, capsules, and other 


small objects in bottles or boxes. | 
Unit counting is replacing weight | 


as the packaging standard. There’s 


a trend toward designing special | 


counters for original equipment. 


“Precision electronic instruments | 


When, | 


counters | 


can perform a variety of tasks, in- | 


cluding counting, inspection, qual- 
ity control, traffic control, and op- 
erator protection,” says Edward J. 
Zeitlin, president, Standard In- 
strument Corp., New York. His 
firm produces photoelectric con- 
trols, time recorders, 
counters, and predetermined elec- 
tronic counters. Designed for max- 
imum flexibility, the instruments 
regulate the manufacture of prod- 
ucts as dissimilar as airplanes and 
zwieback. 


Photoelectric control devices are 


usually integrated with tolerance, 
inspection, and_ safety factors. 
They’re so sensitive that they re- 


flect any change in light intensity | 


as well as a break in the beam. 
When work or tools are out of 
alignment, the machine stops auto- 
matically. 


Automation—The largest manu- 
facturer of counting instruments, 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
has introduced a series of counters 
for use in the rapidly growing 
fields of automation, control in- 
strumentation, and electronic ac- 
counting. The instruments per- 
form all functions of conventional 
eounters and create an electrical 
circuit for remote reading or re- 
cording of data on printed forms. 
Veeder-Root began production at 
a new 110,000 sq-ft plant in Al- 
toona, Pa., early this year. 
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Presidents Made More in 1956 


(Average compensation of chief executive officer) 


Company 
Profit Ranges 


1955 
$ 3 million $ 71,500 
$10 million $102,600 
$40 million $155,700 


_ LIGHT MACHINERY: 


. Office equipment, components, home heating & plumbing 
equipment, home appliances, pneumatic tools, small elec- 
fronic equipment, brass mill products, small fabricated 


items. 


Source: McKinsey & Co. Inc. 
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Average: 18 Industries 


Light Machinery 


Heavy Machinery 


1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
$ 76,000 $ 89,000 $ 86,000 $ 76,000 $ 82,000 
$108,000 $123,000 $115,000 $107,000 $105,000 
$164,009 $195,000 $160,090 $152,000 $200,000 


HEAVY MACHINERY: 

Locomotives, other railroad equipment, hydraulic presses, 
machine tools, farm & construction machinery, large elec- 
trical equipment, printing equipment, industrial furnaces, 


oil well drilling equipment, pumps, compressors, elevators. — 


Executive Earnings Rise 


The trend is up in both salaries and fringe benefits. 


Light 


and heavy machinery officials make more than their counter- 
parts in other metalworking industries 


MOST metalworking executives got 
salary boosts in 1956. This is 
shown in a survey of 641 firms in 
18 industries. (It was done by Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. Inc., New York man- 
agement consultant firm.) 

Chief executives in the light and 
heavy machinery industries head 
the list. (See table above.) 

In general, the more money a 
company makes, the more it pays 
its executives. In some instances, 
the chief executive of a smaller 
firm was paid more than his op- 
posite number in a larger com- 
pany. Example: Most heads of 
light machinery companies received 
more money than those in heavy 
machinery, even though the heavy 
machinery category had _ larger 
sales, profits, and assets. 

Dollars—Average compensation 
for the chief of a light machinery 
company was $97,000 in 1956 (64 
firms reporting). It was a 4.2 per 
cent increase over the 1955 figure. 
The president of a typical heavy 
machinery firm didn’t do quite so 
well: His 1956 pay check came to 
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$92,000 (52 firms reporting), but 
it was 4.8 per cent better than he 
did in 1955. Both figures were 
above the average of the 16 other 
categories covered. A few indus- 
tries, such as steel, were consider- 
ably higher. 

In the few cases where lower sal- 
aries were reported, it was gen- 
erally because a new man had filled 
the chief executive slot and was 
making less than his predecessor. 

Compensation of lesser execu- 
tives in light and heavy machinery 
also increased. Both industries 
paid their No. 2, 3, and 4 men about 
on a par with industry as a whole. 
Light machinery people earned a 
little more than their counterparts 
in heavy machinery. Proof: The 
average No. 2 man in light machin- 
ery made $67,800, the No. 3 man 
$56,500, and the No. 4 man $54,- 
600. In comparable jobs, heavy 
machinery people received $66,000, 
$55,200, and $50,100. 

Extras—Besides salary, most ex- 
ecutives received supplemental 
benefits. Deferred contingent com- 


pensation was reported by 26 per 
cent of the executives in light ma- 
chinery and 17 per cent in heavy 
machinery; 59 per cent in light ma- 
chinery got stock options, versus 
55 per cent in heavy machinery; 
88 per cent in light industry had 
pension plans, versus 94 per cent 
in heavy machinery. The trend to- 
ward even greater supplemental 
benefits will continue, believes 
Frank Thompson, McKinsey con- 
sultant. 

Good Business—Sales of light 
and heavy machinery showed a 
sharp gain over 1955 performance. 
The average light machinery firm 
took in $126.8 million, a 17.6 per 
cent increase. The average heavy 
machinery firm had sales of $143 
million, a 16.1 per cent gain. 

Profits were up, too. Light and 
heavy machinery ranked first and 
third in the average percentage in- 
crease in industry net profits. Av- 
erage net earnings of light ma- 
chinery companies jumped 18.9 per 
cent to the $7.4 million mark. 
Heavy machinery companies regis- 
tered a 16.3 per cent gain and had 
average profits of $7.8 million. 

Total assets in both industries 
rose, but not as much as the profit 
jump might indicate. The typical 
light machinery firm increased its 
assets to $87.6 million in 1956, a 
9.6 per cent gain in a year. Heavy 
machinery companies reported av- 
erage assets of $121.3 million, an 
8.1 per cent rise. 
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George M. Humphrey sees more expansion ahead as... 


Nationals Capacity Grows 


“YOU ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 

George M. Humphrey uses those 
everyday words to bring home a 
big concept: The future of the 
steel and metalworking industries. 

Admitting that recent expansion 
programs have pushed capacities 
above immediate consumption de- 
mands, the former secretary of 
treasury who returned to industry 
as chairman of National Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, predicts new ex- 
pansion programs will be necessary 
within a few years. 

“We never have stood still in 
this industry. I don’t think we 
ever will.” 

For 1958—In his first public in- 
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terview since leaving the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet to take the National 
Steel post, Mr. Humphrey predict- 
ed steel output in 1958 will be no 
less than it was in 1957. Ingot out- 
put will be in the 115 million to 117 
million ton range, giving us one of 
the best years on record. 
Thomas E. Millsop, National 
Steel president, pointed out that 
production in tons will be compar- 
able to that of recent records, but 
steelwork operations expressed as 
a percentage of capacity will be 
lower. Mr. Millsop said the in- 
dustry started 1957 with a capac- 
ity of 133.5 million tons. At pres- 
ent, it is about 138 million tons. 


Sometime in 1958, it will reach 


143 million tons as facilities now | 


being built are brought into pro- 
duction. 


On the new capacity basis, Mr.” 


Millsop says, 80 per cent opera- 


tions will produce as much steel as | 


100 per cent operations did a few | 


years ago. 


More Efficient Capacity — Mr. 
Humphrey acknowledged that capi- 
tal expenditures for industrial ex- 
pansion are letting down. He ex- 
pects the trend to continue into 
1958. He emphasizes that the need 
for keeping present capacity mod- 
ern and efficient will be a big sup- 
port for the economy. Capital 


goods makers will find a fairly | 
strong market for their products ] 
in keeping the industrial machine 


up to date. 


National Steel is rounding out — 


an expansion program that repre- 
sents an outlay of half a billion 
dollars from 1952 through 1957. 
The program will increase Nation- 
al’s ingot capacity by a million 
tons. When it is completed, Na- 
tional’s steelmaking divisions, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. and Weirton 
Steel Co., will be able to produce 
more than 7 million tons of ingots 
annually. 


Consolidating Gains—Mr. Hum- 
phrey says National Steel has no 
immediate or definite plans for 
further expansion programs. The 
corporation’s next step will be to 
get its new and revamped facilities 
into high gear. A study of na- 
tional needs and markets will con- 
tinue. 

National does not have any plans 
to enter into the production of 
new types of steel products. Most 
of the corporation’s facilities are 
designed for the production of 
light flat-rolled steel. 

National Steel has two sites that 
could be used for new plants in 
the future. One includes 2150 acres 
in the Delaware River Valley near 
Philadelphia and the other 750 
acres at Chicago. Mr. Humphrey 
gave no indication that definite 
plans for building at either are 
being considered. 


Double Iron Capacity—The ex- 
pansion program at Great Lakes 
has doubled coke and iron produc- 
tion at Zug Island. The 148 coke 
ovens added have the capacity to 
carburize 3800 tons of coal a day. 
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The program includes the con- 


_Struction of one new blast furnace 


and the complete rebuilding of an- 


other. 


The rebuilt furnace has 


. a hearth diameter of 30 ft 3 in. and 
is 110 ft high. 


Under construction and sched- 


-uled for completion next spring is 
/a new 7200-ton per day sintering 


plant. 


Giant Furnaces—National has 


taken the lead in building big open 


- hearths. 


Great Lakes has 14 fur- 


_ naces of 500-ton capacity and three 


’ smaller units. 


Weirton has some 


' 600-ton units. 


To obtain maximum efficiency 


in its large open hearths, the com- 


pany incorporates the bessemer 
converter with the open hearth 
process. Blown metal is charged 
into the big furnaces, materially in- 
creasing production. 


Next Price Increase — When 


asked whether steelmakers will in- 


crease prices next July when an 


automatic wage hike becomes ef- 
! fective under the industry three- 
_ year contract with the United Steel- 


workers, Mr. Humphrey opined 


that at least some of the increased 


costs would have to be passed along 
to the steel buyers. 

“Over a period of time we can 
count on increases in productivity 
to afford increases in wages. But 
when they happen too fast, there 


is no alternative to increasing 
prices.” 
Mr. Humphrey stuck to this 


opinion last week when he refused 
to agree with Senator Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.) that National should 
cut prices now to combat inflation. 

He told the Senate subcommit- 
tee, investigating the $6-a-ton steel 
boost last July, that he had not 
changed his beliefs. Inflation must 
be checked, he said, but his com- 
pany is ‘not prepared to make any 
changes whatever in its prices at 
this time.” 

National was forced to increase 
prices to retain its competitive 
earning position in the industry, 
Mr. Humphrey told the senators, 
adding that he could think of no 
reason why his company should 
not do its best to make more money 
than its competitors. 

He said the steel boost meant 
about $1 to a family that uses 
1000 cans of food a year, and $8 
to $10 more for a car that costs 
$2000 to $4000. 
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Bethlehem's Grace Retires 


At 81, “grand old man” of steel industry turns over reins of 


nation’s second largest steelmaker to A. B. Homer. 


Now 


honorary chairman, Mr. Grace will continue as director 


COLORFUL and energetic, but ail- 
ing, Eugene G. Grace, for 12 years 
chairman of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., retired on Oct. 31. A. B. 
Homer, who served as president 
throughout Mr. Grace’s term as 
chairman, was made chief execu- 
tive officer in time to report a rec- 
ord nine-month net income of 
$143,752,627. 

Engineer—Born Aug. 27, 1876, 
in Goshen, N. J., Mr. Grace re- 
ceived a degree in electrical engi- 
neering from Lehigh University in 
1899. He immediately went to 
work for Bethlehem, where he was 
put in charge of an electric crane. 
He became superintendent of yards 
and transportation in 1902. In 
1906, he went to Cuba to reor- 
ganize the firm’s ore properties. 

Executive — He was appointed 
general manager of Bethlehem 


Steel Co. in 1908 and became its 
president in 1913. Three years 
later, he became president of Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. He served as 
chairman since Dec. 20, 1945. 

Leader-——Mr. Grace was president 
of AISI in 1935-36 and is still a 
director. His many honors include 
the AISI Gary Medal in 1934, the 
Bessemer Medal from the Iron & 
Steel Institute of Great Britain in 
1942, and the Rand Medal from 
the American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers in 1948. 

His Successor—Mr. Homer, 61, 
started with Bethlehem in its 
Quincy, Mass., shipyard in 1919. 
He is a vice president and a direc- 
tor on the executive committee of 
AISI. During his _ presidency, 
Bethlehem’s annual rated capacity 
has grown from 12.9 million to 
20.5 million tons. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


New War Plans Coming from JCS 


SOURCES around the Commerce Department and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization say the joint 
chiefs of staff will hand down new war plans around 
the first of the year. The information is not re- 
ceived with as much enthusiasm as you might ex- 
pect. In the past, the joint chiefs have failed to 
give defense mobilizers a really solid idea of what 
they want on the basis of what war they expect. 
However, with Sputniks I and II whizzing over our 
heads, the folks who do the war preparation paper 
job have high hopes of getting some concrete re- 
quirements to work with. 

Many of these men who must deal directly with 
industry on war mobilization have been as much 
in the dark about our planning as the man in the 
street. 

What is needed, they indicate, are specific direc- 
tions from the joint chiefs on how it expects to fight: 

1. An all-out nuclear attack. 2. A limited war 
with small nuclear arms. 3. A general war with 
small nuclear arms. 4. Another Korea (no nuclear 
weapons). 

If the joint chiefs will state general policies on 
how to approach the situations, ODM and Commerce 
can do their jobs. 


What Stockpiling Committee Means 


The interest in war plans is sharpened with the 
work ODM’s stockpile advisory committee is doing 
(STEEL, Nov. 4, p. 192). Headed by Holman Petti- 
bone, Chicago banker, the committee includes many 
men well versed in the problems of World War II 
and Korea and scientists who may be expected to 
understand the latest developments in nuclear weap- 
ons and missile materials. It has already estab- 
lished a working relationship with the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s Materials Committee. A spokes- 
man indicates the ODM committee is a co-operative 
effort designed to give Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
the latest thinking on stockpiling problems. 

Six federal departments (maybe more later) form 
a backstopping advisory group for the committee. 
The six are: Defense, State, Commerce, Interior, 
Agriculture, and the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. Working behind closed doors for the last 
several weeks, the committee’s staff has established 
liaison with these departments and interested com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill. 
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Full Review: Some New Concepts 


The committee is conducting a full review of our | 
stockpiling program and presumably relating that to | 
our whole mobilization effort. The committee ranks | 
its problems: First, additions to the stockpile; sec- || 
ond, retention or disposal of materials already | 
stocked. The whole committee will meet at least | 
three times by year’s end. A small staff is doing 
the digging job in Washington. A report to Mr. Gray 
is due “as soon as possible” after Jan. 1. 

Some new concepts have come out of this com- 
mittee, perhaps recommendations for legislation, too. | 
In the past, we have simply stocked critical mate- | 
rials for one type of war of a given length. Sev-_ 
eral industry advisory groups, and companies, have | 
been critical of our mobilization efforts. I 

Says one source close to the committee: “We | 
know the direction we want to go; a reorientation of 
our thinking may be necessary.” } 

Of most immediate concern to metalworking are | 
the buying programs for nonferrous metals and Uncle 
Sam’s huge supply of machine tools. Chances are | 
that the committee and ODM will continue to ap- | 
proach both problems with extreme caution. In to- | 
day’s economic climate, there will be no wholesale 
dumping of materials or machines. But there may — 
be much slower buying programs. 

Of more interest to metalworking will be the com- 
mittee’s recommendations to buy some of the newer | 
glamour metals and advice on how to produce them | 
in greater quantities. 


‘Bold New Approach’ 


In the same context, last week Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D., Tex.) called for ‘a bold, new approach” 
to our thinking on defense problems. He made the | 
appeal at the Pentagon just before joining Sen. Rich- 
ard Russell (D., Ga.) and Sen. Styles Bridges (R., _ 
N. H.) for a special briefing by top defense officials. | 
The three senators will lead the armed services com- 
mittee in the investigation of our missile program. | 
Senator Johnson reports his preparedness investi- | 
gating subcommittee has completed preliminary re- 
search. Formal hearings will begin this month. 

Top level meetings of the National Security Council 
at the White House are in the same area. The ad- 
ministration is desperately trying to work out a new 
defense look, yet keep it in line with a fiscal 1959 
budget of less than $73 billion. 


Investigations Will Be Messy 


Several congressmen are warning that the investi- 
gation will be the “‘messiest” in years, with Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike demanding to know ex- 
actly where the U. S. stands as a world power in 
missiles and atomics. 

Heads will roll at the Pentagon if some willing wit- 
nesses are allowed to testify. In addition, U. S. in- 
dustry will be in for some criticism. 
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Such machines will be at work next year, turning out... 


Manmade Diamonds from GE 


GENERAL ‘Electric Co.’s Metal- 
lurgical Products Dept., Detroit, 
plans large scale production of 
industrial diamonds next year. 

_ Eventually, GE hopes to supply 
at least half the industrial require- 
ments of the U. S. The manmade 
stones have all the qualities of 
their natural counterparts. 

Fast Start—About 100,000 carats 
have been made in pilot plant pro- 
duction since the company first 
announced (February, 1955) it had 
learned how to make diamonds, 
says Kenneth R. Beardslee, GE 
general manager. 
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The stones range from 60 to 600 
grit (the equivalent of fine to 
coarse grains of sand). Mr. Beards- 
lee says the diamonds cost $4.25 
per carat, compared with $2.85 for 
imported natural bort (grit). This 
year, 7 million carats in the 60 to 
600 grit range will be imported 
from Belgian Congo and’ South 
Africa. 

Insures Supply—The number of 
carats we import is allocated by 
a diamond syndicate, which con- 
trols shipments throughout the 
world. (An extra U. S. allocation 
is stockpiled for defense needs.) 


In interpreting the importance 
of this domestic source, Mr. 
Beardslee points out that the size 
range of GE’s product meets more 
than two-thirds of the nation’s in- 
dustrial requirements. Some major 
uses: Machining operations, grind- 
ing, lapping, and cutting tools. 

Uses Growing—Charles J. Koeb- 
el, president, Koebel Diamond Tool 
Co., Detroit, recently told the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers that low cost diamonds 
weighing about 1/50 of a carat 
will do jobs which once called for 
stones as large as 20 carats. 

The Koebel firm and Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., have developed processes and 
tooling which can use small dia- 
monds (like GE makes) in cutting 
tools. 

In an experimental run, a dia- 
mond cutter was used to dress a 
series of grinding wheels. After 
handling 167 miles of surface on 
15 resinoid wheels (over i124 
hours of machining), wear on the 
cutter was only 0.0003 in., says 
Mr. Koebel. Jones & Lamson is 
offering nonexclusive, nonrestric- 
tive licenses for the use of the cut- 
ters and processes. 

Potential Uses—John D. Ken- 
nedy, manager of GE’s diamond 
section, suggests other uses. 

Example: Ford Motor Co.’s 
glass plant uses 28 to 32 grinding 
stations. Carbide wheels (12 in. 
in diameter) are used to polish 
large sheets of plate glass. 

Extrahard industrial diamonds 
should increase the life of the 
wheels and possibly reduce the 
number of grinding stations to 
eight. Mr. Kennedy thinks the 
glass industry could use 3 to 6 mil- 
lion carats a year. 

Concrete sawing and lensmaking 
are other possibilities. 

The Future—GE is acquiring the 
technological knowhow needed to 
make larger stones—perhaps large 
enough to replace natural diamonds 
in oil well drill bits.’ 

In connection with its research, 
the company is investigating pres- 
sures between 2.5 million and 6.25 
million psi and temperatures over 
5000° F. Says Mr. Kennedy: “This 
superpressure - temperature work 
has given us a new research tool 
... to test hardness, strength, duc- 
tility, and conductivity of many 
materials.” 
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Pretesting New Products with Customers 


Will Answer These Questions... 


1. What design changes are necessary for customer accept- 


ance? 


2. Can these changes be done with your production facilities? J} 


3. Will the changes result in an objectionable price increase? 


4. Where different test customers request different modifica- | 
tions, should additional models be added to the line to 


satisfy such demands? 


5. Should installation be done by the factory or the cus- 


tomer? 
sion? 


Pretesting Ups Your Odds 


You can do a lot of it in the lab, but the potential customer 
holds the key: He'll not only tell you what's good about your 
product but also what he thinks it lacks 


AFTER WORLD WAR II, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. developed 
a nonfading, maroon automobile 
paint. It was a good product, but 
sales never caught on, so 3M 
dropped it. Auto buyers were still 
distrustful of maroon because of 
prewar experiences. 

Fortunately, most manufacturers 
of industrial products don’t have to 
contend with the intangibles facing 
consumer goods makers in pretest- 
ing new products. But that 
doesn’t mean that pretesting isn’t 
important to them: It can deter- 
mine the success or failure of your 
new product and whether you spend 
the minimum or maximum for tool- 
ing and tooling changes. 

The Aims—Pretesting has these 
objectives: 1. Determining whether 
a new product meets its quality 
and performance requirements. 2. 
Trying to insure initial customer 
acceptance. 

Basic information on the first ob- 
jective is generaily obtained in the 
laboratory. The second objective, 
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according to many new product 
managers, is the most important 
and can best be done in the field 
with the help of potential cus- 
tomers. 

Here’s what you can learn: 

1. Is Design Satisfactory? — 
Stewart-Warner Corp. is pretesting 
a centralized lubricating system 
which can be used in practically 
all types of machinery. Users who 
tried it have come up with ideas 
like this: Use a plastic oil reser- 
voir so the oil level can be seen 
readily, eliminating the need to 
check a gage. 

DoAll Co. checked with custom- 
ers for suggestions on its new high 
speed cutoff saw and got this: 
Why not replace the steel blade 
guide inserts with carbide guides? 
Carbide guide inserts are now 
standard equipment on the saws. 
Comments L. R. Rothenberger, vice 
president: 75 per cent of the im- 
provements on this saw have come 
from customer suggestions. 

2. Are Price, 


Cost Right?— 


Will design changes be required in either deci- 


Pretests by customers will reveal 
these frequently overlooked costs: 
Installation and _ servicing. Whos 
should install your product and) 
service it? Will these costs added} 
to the product’s price make total } 
cost too high? 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulatonl 
Co. is developing a lighting system1 
which controls room illumination! 
according to the amount of day-- 
light coming through windows. It’ss 
designed to save electricity ingj 
schools and other buildings. The 
major problem in costs is to keep# 
installation expenses to a minimum. | 
Solution: | Honeywell is working? 
with contractors and architects to;] 
get the system installed during con- + 
struction rather than after, when? 
costs would be higher. 
3. What About Local Condi-- 
tions?—Pretesting can reveal over- - 
looked factors like variations in! 
climatic conditions and customer’ 
shop or operating practices. In? 
pretesting industrial tapes, 3M has: 
learned they must withstand a wide ? 
range of temperatures. In some? 
plants, temperatures never vary/ 
out of the 60 to 90 degree range; ; 
smaller shop owners often shut off 
heat from Friday afternoon until | 
Monday morning to save fuel costs; ; 
temperatures may go below 32°F.. 
Advice—One precaution most ex- - 
ecutives recommend is to make sure ! 
you’ve made all necessary patent : 
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filings to protect your development. 
K Your test customer isn’t going to 
jtake your development, but he has 


Another bit of advice: Try to 
jmaintain good control of pretest- 
jing to insure desired results. 
Some companies rely on sales- 
} men to provide the liaison between 
the test customer and new product 
jengineers. Others prefer to have 
) the engineers work directly with 
test customers. Test results are 
jwritten up and analyzed by repre- 
i sentatives from production, engi- 
‘meering, sales, and marketing to 
}iron out compromises on five ques- 
j tions (see checklist on Page 70). 
| €xpect Surprises — Pretesting 
| will sometimes result in unusual 
Situations such as DoAll experi- 
j enced with its cutoff saw. The 
/ saw was originally designed to 
/ compete in the bandsaw classifica- 
' tion. Officials knew the price 
| would be slightly higher than that 
» of existing saws but felt customers 
would gladly pay the premium for 
superior performance. 

The assumption proved correct, 
but, as pretesting and customer 
feedback on initial sales continued, 
product modifications upgraded the 
saw into the power hacksaw cate- 
, gory—both in price and perform- 
ance. Officials recognized this 
, and decided to design a new saw 
of the same type but with a lower 
| price to compete with the band- 
_ saw equipment which was the orig- 
inal goal. They did it by decreas- 
ing the saw capacity and strip- 
ping off some of the gingerbread. 
Recently, they added a third saw 
to the line—a larger one which 
competes with cold cutoff saws. 

Test Period—How long should 
you pretest a product? It depends 
upon the new product and how 
much tooling will cost if later 
changes are required. Experience 
indicates that over half of all new 
industrial products will take two 
‘to five years to pretest. 

There’s no established formula. 
It’s like making love, claims an 
eastern new product manager. Ex- 
perience is your best guide, but 
each new situation demands an 
individual approach. 


Deane EEE 


© An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Hughes Aircraft Co. 


This assembly line moves fast as... 


Semiconductor Sales Soar 


IN CONTRAST to plateaus and 
slackening trends in many indus- 
tries today, semiconductor makers 
have upped their estimated dollar 
volume for 1957 by 25 per cent 
(see table). Sales in 1956 hit 
$70 million. 

The youthful industry (it hardly 
existed five years ago) has only 
started to grow, claims Joseph S. 
O’Flaherty, manager of Hughes 
Aircraft Co.’s semiconductor divis- 
ion, Los Angeles. 

Drop in Price—A _ germanium. 
diode used in computers, which sold 
for $5 four years ago, now costs 
70 cents. <A silicon power recti- 
fier which cost $7 about 18 months 
ago now sells for $3 and a silicon 
diode used in instrumentation, tele- 


metering, and data processing has 
dropped from $6 to $1.25 in two 
years. 

Jump in Production—While dol- 
lar volume for 1957 will be about 
70 per cent above last year’s, unit 
sales will more than double. 

Hughes is increasing its manu- 
facturing space from 135,000 to 
205,000 sq ft. About 40 U. S. 
companies now make the product. 

Things To Come—Mr. O’Flah- 
erty said the semiconductor would 
make it possible to recharge auto- 
mobile batteries overnight simply 
by plugging into an electric outlet, 
to stop the cycle-change noise in 
washing machines, and to upgrade 
the efficiency of home appliances 
and power tools. 
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THE 


HereavieR 


THE LOAD... 


the more you need HYATTS . . . because for 
sheer load-carrying capacity in continuous 
service, straight cylindrical roller bearings 
have no equal. That’s why leading steel mills 


use HYATT Hy-Rolls for dependability. 


fe OF me ot 


THE 


THE SPEED... 


the more you need HYATTS .. . because 
they’re built with superior steels, scrupulous 
control of internal clearances and 
uncompromising inspections to assure smoother 


running, even at RPM’s required in jet engines. 


1 hth 


THE MORE YOU NEED HY-ROLL BEARINGS 


NON-SEPARABLE TYPE 


More and more, as loads and speeds edge upward 

and housings must often be reduced in size, 

design engineers are turning to HYATTS to help 
squeeze improved life/load ratings into limited space. 
Quality-built HYATT Hy-Rolls not only: solve 

the problem of increased radial loads, but the 
shouldered-race types will take a surprising 

amount of thrust as well. Ask your nearest HYATT 
Sales Engineer for recommendations—he can 

SEPARABLE be a mighty big help to you! Hyatt Bearings Division, 
OUTER RACE General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J.; 
Pittsburgh; Detroit; Chicago; and Oakland, California. 


SEPARABLE INNER RACE 


THE RECOGNIZED |LEADER| IN CYLINDRICAL BEARINGS 
FORWARD on FIFTY 


YAT Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 
THE WORKHORSES OF 
MODERN 


IN DUSTRY 
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‘Horsepower Race Ends? 


Automakers play down increases in horsepower ratings (see 
table), but dealers still have a loophole: They have plenty 


to offer the speed merchants 


THE HORSEPOWER RACE is 
over—or is it? Automakers seem 
to be playing down obvious in- 
creases in horsepower ratings. 

Skeptics will be disappointed. The 
industry is abiding by the adver- 
tised horsepower ban established 
by its own Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Explanation—Rated horsepower 
is higher because 1958 engines were 
designed and tooled long before 
Detroit felt the full impact of 
politicians’ cries for less speed and 
more safety. 

Since the multimillion dollar pro- 
grams couldn’t be altered, the in- 
dustry has canceled out the horse- 
power boost by changing axle ra- 
tios. The tactic resulted in some 
economy gains, with little sacrifice 
in performance. And. economy 
is what many 1958 buyers want. 

Buick—The Special series has 
not increased horsepower (250 at 
4400 rpm), but it has lowered the 
axle ratio from 3.07:1 to 3.23:1 for 
cars with automatic transmissions. 
Theoretically, Buick should get 
slightly faster acceleration but 
poorer gas economy in starting 
ranges and lower top speed. 

But Buick has made some chang- 
es in the pitch of its Dynaflow 
transmission which will give bet- 
ter gas economy in starting ranges 
without cutting down on quick 
pickup. 

Oldsmobility—This GM division 
has boosted horsepower from 277 
to 305, but the axle ratio with 
standard automatic transmission is 
unchanged (3.23:1). 

Oldsmobile’s Super 88 should ac- 
celerate faster, but gas economy in 
the starting ranges will be down. 
Top speed also should be up, as 
will cruising speed gas consump- 
tion. 

Plymouth—The standard engine 
in Chrysler Corp.’s low-priced ser- 


ies has boosted horsepower and 
axle ratios (from 3.36:1 to 3.31:1). 

On Belvedere models equipped 
with automatic shifts, acceleration 
could be slower (theoretically). Ac- 
tually, increased horsepower and 
higher axle ratios tend to cancel 
out each other, so cars with this 
setup will perform about as well 
as 1957 jobs. 

Ratings—Advertised horsepower 
is obtained by running a stripped- 
down engine on a dynamometer 
test stand and taking the average 
maximum reading from at least 
five trials. There are no genera- 
tors, fans, or air conditioners to 
rob the engine of its full horse- 
power potential. 

Net horsepower is figured with 
the engine installed in a car with 
all accessories operating. 

Rear wheel horsepower is the 
horsepower delivered to the rear 
wheels. It’s what is left after 
losses in the power train (trans- 
mission and differential) are de- 
ducted from net horsepower. 

Dealer’s Choice — Advertised 
horsepower is the figure dealers 
like to use since it’s considerably 
higher than the others..Sometimes 
even this rating is played down. 

Mercury’s Park Lane and Lin- 
coln share the same 480 cu in. en- 
gine with identical compression 
ratios. Lincoln reports the engine 
turns out 375 hp at 4800 rpm. 
Mercury claims 360 hp at 4600 
rpm. 

Here’s How — Both statements 
are_true, but Mercury has taken its 
readings on a lower range, so the 
Park Lane won’t appear to be as 
powerful as the Lincoln. 

Although the horsepower race 
has halted for now, dealers are in 
the position of having their cake 
and eating it, too. Once a pros- 
pect is in the salesroom, they can 
point to greater gas savings 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Based on standard engines and comparable revolu- 
tions per minute. 


through easier working engines 
and, for the speed jockey, they 
can point to higher horsepower. 


Packard To Use Plastic 


Packard’s 1958 models will be 
built with laminated plastic hoods 


and snouts. 
Eugene J. Hardig, chief engineer, 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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cent on oxides of nitrogen in auto- » 
motive exhausts, but the special| 
carburetor used for the job also) 
cuts gas economy to about 11.8)}) 


Wheelbase: 129.5 in. 
Length: 225.3 in. 
Height: 59.1 in. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., says 
the switch was made because of 
lower tooling costs although piece 
price is higher than that of steel 
counterparts. 

“The cost of plastic tooling for 
the two parts was only $65,325. 
Steel tooling costs would have been 
about $500,000,” he explains. 

Mr. Hardig says plastic is eco- 
nomical for other parts only if 
they’re complex. Otherwise, it’s 
cheaper to use steel. 


Ford Reports Earnings 


Ford Motor Co. reports nine- 
month dollar sales are $4.4 billion, 
compared with $3.2 billion in the 
same 1956 period. 

Earnings were $229.5 million, up 
58 per cent from the $145.2 million 
earned in the first three quarters 
last year. 

Henry Ford II, president, says 
before-tax profits were almost 28 
per cent below the $312.2 million 
earned in 1955. He explains this 
is because the company has spent 
more than $115 million on expan- 
sion and bringing out new product 
lines. Last year, similar capital 
expenditures totaled $60 million. 

Mr. Ford adds the company has 
sold 1,742,208 cars and trucks in 
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the first three quarters, compared 
with 1,380,063 vehicles for the like 
1956 period. 


Chrysler Supplier Stays 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, will continue to supply start- 
ing motors, distributors, genera- 
tors, and voltage regulators for 
Chrysler Corp. cars. 

J. P. Falvey, Electric Auto-Lite 
president, says his firm has signed 
a three-year contract with the 
automaker. The company also 
says it’s co-operating with Chrysler 
on long range development of 
other electrical components. 

Initially, Chrysler indicated it 
was going to engineer and make 
the four items itself. The com- 
pany has not made clear whether 
it will continue to buy other elec- 
trical parts from present venders. 


Exhaust Notes 


e Major truck builders are increas- 
ing prices about 5 per cent on 
heavy and medium-heavy lines. 
GMC Truck & Coach says its price 
boosts will average about 3 per 
cent although the average raise on 
pickup trucks is about 2.3 per cent. 
e GM says it can cut down 90 per 


mpg, compared with 15.9 on a con-, 
trol car with a standard carburetor. 
e From Jan. 1 through Oct. 20, 
American Motors Corp. reports 
dealers sold 72,856 Ramblers, com- 


pared with 71,330 in calendar 1956. || 
Sales in 1955 came to 73,807 units. } 


e Volkswagen has increased its 


port-of-entry prices on sun roof |i) 


and sedan models by $50. This puts 
the port-of-entry Detroit price at 


$1718.59 for the VW sedan. Com- | 
pany spokesmen say 98 per cent. 
of the VWs entering this country | 


are equipped with whitewall tires 
which adds $25.75 to the port-of- 
entry price. 


e James J. Nance, vice president | 


and general manager of Ford’s 
Lincoln-Mercury Div., says 
marketing job done by industry 


next year could be the deciding 


force in determining the level of 


the national economy. “If there’s — 


enough change in the 1958 mod- 
els, the auto industry could have 


a substantial part in making it a 


good year,” he adds. 

e Suppliers to the motor vehicle 
industry produce between $5 bil- 
lion and $6 billion worth of auto- 
motive products annually, reports 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1957 1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
March . 578,826 575,260 
April . 549,239 547,619 
May .. 581,365 471,675 
June .. 500,271 430,373 
July .. 495,629 448,876 
August . 524,354 402,575 
September ..274,265 190,716 
October . 327,506 389,061 


10 Mo. Total 4,994,642} 4,623,829 


November 581,803 
December 597,226 
Total 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
OCU Ogee meee Ots 59,367 
Oct 2 eS (O26 70,175 
Oct-219e 72,180 88,557 
Oct. 26 . 104,987 104,269 
INO Veo ee 127,991}+ 117,583 
Nov. 9 ..... 140,000* 132,087 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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NEW DEPARTURE PILLOW BLOCKS-— 
BUILT FOR LOWEST MAINTENANCE 


@ New Departure adapter ball bearings are sealed 
and lubricated for life. 

e@ Design is compact and rigid—fits easily 
in limited space. 

@ No grease nipples or other protruding lubri- 
cating fixtures needed. 

@ Pillow blocks are easily mounted without need 
for any special tools. 

@ New Departure ball bearings are high capacity, 
precision-built for long life. 

@ Bearing and block surfaces are spherical to 
accommodate any misalignment. 

@ Thirty-two shaft sizes, 144” through 215%”, 
for wide variety of applications. 

e@ Interchangeable with most other 
makes of pillow blocks. 


Bearings are easily applied 
to shafting and are posi- 
tively locked in position 
with eccentric cam locking 
collar and set screw. 


Elongated bolt holes 
designed to accommodate 
practically every type of 
spacing for hold-down bolts. 


Mounting pads are furnished with 
each New Departure Pillow Block to 
assure easy interchangeability with 
all pillow blocks having a high base- 
to-center dimension. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


H 


i 
| ose 


New Departure Pillow Blocks employ per- 
formance-proved Type AE adapter ball 
bearing with Sentri-Seals for long-life pro- 
tection against dirt or grease leakage. 


Send for Catalog PBC 


1908-1958 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL/MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


NOTHING ROLLS L/KE A BALL 
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How to save on critical alloys and 


still get high alloy turbine performance 


USE “17-22-A” STEELS 


Contain less than 3% alloy... give maximum 
strength to 1000° and 1100°F 


OU don’t have to use an expensive high alloy steel 
for gas turbine or other parts that operate up to 
1000° and 1100° F. You can use “17-22-A” steels made 
by the Timken Company—/ow alloy steels—to do the 
same jobs. They give high alloy performance, save 
critical alloys, cut costs. They contain less than 3% 
alloy, yet they give maximum strength up to 1000° 
and 1100° F. 
You get more advantages. “17-22-A” steels resist 
heat checking and thermal cracking. They are readily 
workable up to 2300° F. They are easily machined and 
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TIME FOR RUPTURE, HOURS 


Stress-rupture curves show strength of “17-22-A” (S) at 1000° F and “17-22-A”’ (V) at 1100° F. 


See the next Timken Televent hour, ‘The Innocent Years” over NBC-TV, Thursday night, November 21st; 


TIMKEN= STEEL 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
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welded. And maximum high temperature properties — 
can be developed by normalizing and tempering, | 
minimizing the possibility of distortion and quench | 
cracking. 

Send for complete information on ‘t17-22-A” (S)_ 
steel, and its companion analysis, ‘‘17-22-A”’ (V), |] 
recommended for temperatures up to 1100° F. Ask for 
Technical Bulletin 36A. And call upon our technical | 
staff for help with your high temperature steel prob- | 
lems. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and ! 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable: ‘*TIMROSCO”. | 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
: INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


“Week ended Nov. 2. 
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/IN 1958, the nation’s economy will 
‘move sidewise much as it has in 
1957, but key barometers indicate 
'metalworking’s share of the gross 
‘national product will decline. 

| The prediction was made by 
‘Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief econ- 
omist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, at the Conven- 
tion of the National Tool & Die 
‘Manufacturers Association.’ 
Prime Factors — The rate of 
growth in gross national product 
in 1957 is about equal to that of 
1956. Department of Commerce 
statistics showed GNP in the third 
quarter of this year equal to an 
annual rate of $439 billion. The 
fourth guarter will be even better, 
said Mr. Gainsbrugh. Here are 
the major factors in his business 
outlook and their importance to 
metalworking’s outlook: 


1. Consumer spending remains 
high, and indicators point to a con- 
tinuation at that level. The key 
to this barometer, however, is 
where the money is going. Manu- 
facturing of hard goods is sagging, 
but nondurable goods, such as to- 
bacco, food, and paper hit a record 
high in September. The consumer 
is reorienting his budget toward 
more of such goods. 

Commenting on declines in man- 
ufacturing employment, the econ- 
omist pointed out that total non- 
farm employment in September 
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1957 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Car peaengs, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


JUNE JULY 


was at a record high. The bulge 
was created by employment in ac- 
tivities such as insurance, finance, 
wholesaling and retailing, con- 
struction, state and local govern- 
ments. 

2. Private investment figures of- 
fer the darkest view for metal- 


Metalworking s Share of GNP May Dip 


months of 1957, personal consumer 
expenditures increased 5.3 per cent 
over the comparable year-ago fig- 
ure; government purchases _in- 
creased 9.5 per cent; but gross pri- 
vate investment declined by 1.1 per 
cent, with all sections participat- 
ing in the downtrend. 


working. During the first nine 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 

Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?.... 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) .. 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (#HNR—millions) ... 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 

Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? .... 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)8 


FINANCE 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) Aes PF BEAG 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) .... 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). 
Loans and Investments (billions)it eae 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions). areca 


PRICES 

STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index5........ 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 

All Commodities’ ... ae 
Commodities Other Than Farm & ‘Foods’. 


1Preliminary. 
8Federal Reserve Board. 


*®Dates on request, 


2,461,893. 
100. 61936-1939=100. 


Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
TBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


2,015! 
11,800! 
9,8851 
6,7501 
$370.7 
157,194! 


700! 

281 
$31,008 
= 1% 


$21,635 
$274.4 
$22.9 
9,958 
$86.5 
$25.3 


239.15 
206.9 
117.5 
125.6 


net tons: 


1957, 


$22,409 
$274.4 
$34.0 
20,804 
$87.3 
$25.3 


239.15 
207.1 
ALE 
125.6 


1947-1949—100. 


2,559,490; 
61935-1939 


Cause for Concern—The most 


2,463 
11,487 
10,431 

6,981 
$350.1 

144,097 


800 

267 
$30,794 
+ 27% 


$21,534 
$275.6 
$18.6 
10,599 
$85.6 
$25.9 


225.58 
256.3 
114.9 
123.0 


1956, 
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You can cut 
your 


GLOVE COSTS 


with the authorized 


JOMAC 
COST-REDUCTION 
PLAN 


MMS send for 
this free booklet 


It contains dollars-and-cents 
proof that glove costs can be 
reduced. Write today to Jomac 
Inc., Dept. E, Phila. 38, Pa., and 
ask for booklet. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 


““Evidence’’ 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


BACKLQG IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 


$70 No 


Shipments 

1957 1956 1957 

Jans eee 262-2) 20105 3,476 
Feb. ... 278.5 285.4 3,436 
Mar. ... 305.0 306.8 3,454 
Apr. ... 313.6 289.6 3,416 
May ... 329.6 306.2 3,417 
June... 329°3 
July ... 303.5 
Aug. ... 333.1 213.5 
Sept. .. 294.7 249.9 
Octane se 287.6 


284.7 
165.5 


3,220 
3,138 
2,962 
2,846 
NOG, Cod 008 276.0 
BOE, dam Hoo 297.8 


Totalie.. . 3,205.5 


American Institute of Steel Construction. 


Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


significant decrease was in invest- 
ments for producers’ durable equip- 
ment. During 1956, this segment 
showed an increase of 18.6 per 
cent over 1955. For three quar- 
ters of this year, it has declined 
steadily, standing only 5.2 per cent 
above the 1956 pace during the 
third quarter. Mr. Gainsbrugh 
feels the advantage will shrink to 
nothing in the current quarter and 
show minus signs next year. 
Reason: Capital expenditures, 
which have been a major prop to 
the economy, are now completed 
or are being scaled down. Produc- 
tion capacity from now until the 
1960s will continue ahead of de- 
mand and reduce pressure for 
more expansion. 


3. Federal expenditures are 
to be slashed, and if these cuts go 
through, they’ll be reflected in 
lower metalworking sales. One 
possible offset to this decline is in- 
creasing spending by state and 
local governments. Pressures here 
will continue as school, highway, 
hospital, and other institutional 
programs are initiated to meet 
problems created by our popula- 
tion increase and the shift to the 
suburbs. 


Three Big Ifs—The statistics do 
not take into account external 


Backlogs 
956 


STEEL FORGINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


1956 
om oty | 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Data basa 
on reports from commercial and capiin} 
forge shops with monthly shipmente | | 
50 tons or more. { 


stimuli which could change the¢ 
over-all picture, Mr. Gainsbrught) 
emphasized. Any could change it.: 
Activity on Capitol Hill indicates¢ 
the growing likelihood of: 


1. Tax relief in all forms, includ-: 
ing depreciation, to boost purchaa . 
ing power. . 

2. A stepup instead of a de-+| 
crease in government outlays fort] 
defense. y 

3. An early shift toward easiert) 
money—the administration’s big--] 
gest family squabble. 


Plots Market Growth 


W. W. Morris, director of mar--) 
ket planning, Westinghouse Elec- - 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, probably j/ 
would be in essential agreement f) 
with Mr. Gainsbrugh, if his com-- 
ments before the Fourth Pitt Con- + 
ference on Business Prospects are ?) 
any indication. He feels that {) 
gross national product will advance ?) 
from this year’s predicted $435 bil- 4 : 
lion to about $445 billion, but that {1 
the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dustrial production index will de- - 
cline from the 145 average (1947- - 
49—100) expected this year to 144 ! 
in 1958. 

He sees continued growth for 
the major markets of the electrical | 
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INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINERY 


NEW ORDER INDEX™JULY, 1948 =. 100 


1937 1956 1955 
EPONA SE 5: oisisve, eres 221 190 160 
BICW ches aieseiscs 219 190 166 
MATH Give seces 270 190 171 
INS GBese oe 203 195 172 
MOVIE Erataievercieier<) 199 199 177 
June ........ 199 197 189 
RUA i yorelsjay elas 197 203 182 
PARES: coinieMmieias LOT 2i1 186 
RODE asa as sins 203 203 196 
RPC qac.c ss asks 296 195 
ENOUGH sone ote Oae 220 194 
DICON MBaic's crsrseie! Meus 218 191 


*Seasonally adjusted. 
Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs’. Assn. 


machinery and appliance industry, 
predicting: 

Electric Utility Apparatus — 
Sales will increase from $2.15 bil- 
lion this year to $2.36 billion in 


/ 1958. New orders will exceed this 


! 


year’s by 8 to 10 per cent. 

Industrial Goods—Sales of elec- 
trical goods to industry next year 
will approximate this year’s $2.6 
billion. 


Construction—Sales will drop 3 
to 5 per cent under this year’s $5 
billion mark even though this ac- 
tivity will continue at present high 
levels. The product mix in build- 
ing next year will work against 
any increase here. 

Appliances — Sales will regain 
the 1956 level, which will mean an 
increase of about 4 per cent over 
the 1957 level. 


Defense — Continued growth is 


_the prospect as missiles come into 


their own. Next year should wit- 
ness a volume of over $5 billion. 

The plusses will outweigh the 
minuses in 1958, Mr. Morris thinks, 
resulting in an increase of 2 to 3 
per cent in total sales. 


Construction: Prop in 58? 


As in the last few years, econ- 
omists are expecting the construc- 
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130-7 MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


105 
100 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 


1957 1956 1957 1956 
Jan. cus 86.0 ~93:6 93.9 116.5 
Feb. ..<. 78.0 93.6 90.7 113.6 
Mar. .... 78.0 986.9 89.4 106.5 
Agr Geses (S0:3) 083.3 83.1 99.6 
May .... 76.5 78.8 79.8 93.7 
SUNG Cvs T26 75.6 76.3 86.2 
GUY ce Olas 54.3 80:7 92.1 
AUST ais | 1G0.4 74.4 84.9 91.9 
Sept.) c..: Sore 69.4 aici 92.6 
Oto sca< sare 81.5 ae Pate 
NOV:, o..5 een 82.7 oie 90.0 
IDOCie cis. Sao 76.4 508 92.3 
Total 950.5 


*For Sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


tion industry to be one of the main 
props under the economy in 1958. 
Two authorities have come up 
with predictions which are worthy 
of note if for no other reason than 
their similarity. 

Thomas S. Holden, vice chair- 
man of F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York, predicts an increase of 5 per 
cent in construction contracts for 
1958. Theodore J. Taylor, man- 
ager, Financial Analysis Dept., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, thinks total expenditures 
for construction will hit $49 bil- 
lion, 5 per cent above this year’s 
expected $47 billion. 

Here’s how their expectations 
compare in some important areas: 
Housing starts: Mr. Holden, 1,- 
075,000 units; Mr. Taylor, 1,050,- 
000. Commercial: Mr. Holden, 4 
per cent decline in floor area; Mr. 
Taylor, “slightly slower.” Indus- 
trial: Mr. Holden, off 6 per cent; 
Mr. Taylor, off as much as 8 to 10 
per cent. Utilities: Mr. Holden, 
up 7 per cent; Mr. Taylor, up 15 
per cent. Both feel that highway 
construction and educational, hos- 
pital, and religious building will 
peak in 1958. 

Construction contract awards 
through September were 2 per cent 
ahead of a year ago, Dodge says. 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Ohio Iron and Steel Rolls; 
Carbon Steel Rolls 
Ohioloy Rolls 


Ohioloy “‘K"’ Rolls 
Flintuff Rolls 


Double-Pour Rolls 


Special Iren Re: | 


Nioloy Rolls 
Forged Steel Rolls 


LIMA, OHIO 


Plants at Lima and Springfield, Ohio 
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LAFAYETTE E. HAMMOND 
president of Lehigh Inc. 


Lafayette E. Hammond was elected 
president, Lehigh Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Former chief engineer, he suc- 
ceeds Alvin A. Shumann, named 
chairman of the finance committee. 
Leroy M. Bissett and Clayton L. 
Coulter were elected vice presi- 
dents. Mr. Bissett continues as 
general manager of Lehigh Mfg. 
Co., refrigeration products division. 
Mr. Coulter is now in charge of 
purchasing. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, named James W. Stot- 
tlemyer sales manager. Martin J. 
Bartholomey was made assistant 


to the sales manager; David E. 
Russell, manager of customer 
service. 


John E. Rowe fills the new post 
of executive vice president, Tom- 
kins-Johnson, Jackson, Mich. He 
was vice president of Ross Op- 
erating Valve Co. William J. 
Remund was promoted from sales 
manager to the new post of vice 
president-sales. Adam P. Jan- 
kowski was made sales manager; 
Robert L. Curtis, assistant sales 
manager. 


Mark A. Norcott was made man- 
ager of aluminum sales for Kor- 
humel Steel & Aluminum Co., 
Evanston, Ill. He has been with 
the company four years in a sales 
capacity. 


Raymond Schiff joined Yellow 
Springs Instrument Co., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, as sales manager. 
He was product line sales super- 
visor for electrochemical instru- 
ments, Beckman Instrument Co. 
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JAMES W. STOTTLEMYER 
Eastern Stainless sales mgr. 


W. L. Wearly was elected presi- 
dent, Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, to 
succeed John Lawrence, resigned. 
A. B. Drastrup succeeds Mr. Wear- 
ly as executive vice president. 


Kendrick R. Wilson Jr. was elected 
president of Avco Mfg. Corp., New 
York, to succeed Raymond A. Rich, 
who resigned to serve the company 
as a consultant. Mr. Wilson was 
vice president. 


Denzil Hawkins and Theodore 
Rancont were named vice presi- 
dents of Producto Corp. They 
continue as branch managers in 
their respective cities—Mr. Hawk- 
ins at Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Rancont 
at Detroit. 


Carl J. Bliemeister was named 
purchasing agent for A. O. Smith 
Corp.’s Granite City, Ill., auto 
frame plant. He was a member 
of the company’s central purchas- 
ing department in Milwaukee. 


Norman L. Peukert was made di- 
rector of sales engineering and de- 
velopment, Carondelet Foundry Co., 
St. Louis. He was general super- 
intendent. 


Leon Weiss joined Preco Inc., Los 
Angeles, as product sales director. 
He was sales manager, power prod- 
ucts division, C & C Super Corp., 
New York. 


John P. Moffatt Jr. was made di- 
rector of quality control, central 
manufacturing division, Consolli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He succeeds A. P. 
Stuhrman, now division manager. 


W. L. WEARLY 
Joy Mfg. president 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


ALBERT C. WEDGE 
DeWalt v. p.-mfg. 


Albert C. Wedge was elected vice 
president-manufacturing, DeWalt 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa., subsidiary 
of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. He was production super- 
intendent. 


Jerome S. Stanford joined Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. as execu- 
tive assistant to the vice presi- 
dent-sales of Olin Aluminum, New 
York. He was vice president of 
Varcum Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Gordon Austin, sales representa- 
tive in Philadelphia for Republic 
Steel Corp.’s Berger Div., was 
transferred to sales headquarters in 
Canton, Ohio, to head promotion 
and sales of new material handling 
products developed in  Berger’s 
shelving department. 


D. N. Frey, formerly director of 
engineering research, Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., was made ex- 
ecutive engineer, Ford Div. car 
product engineering. 


Carl N. Furay was appointed 
southeastern head of Howard 
Foundry Co.’s design engineering 
field service. He was a chief en- 
gineer of a design group for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 


York Corp., York, Pa., subsidiary 
of Borg-Warner Corp., named Rob- 
ert G. Werden general sales man- 
ager of engineered equipment; 
Robert E. Cassatt, general sales 
manager, packaged products; M. S. 
Lebair, assistant vice president- 
marketing; Walter L. Pharo, gen- 
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DAVID G, COLLINS 
SpeedWay Mfg. v. p. 


eral sales manager, contract prod- 
ucts. 


David G. Collins was named vice 
president, SpeedWay Mfg. Co., Cic- 
ero, Ill., subsidiary of Thor Power 
Tool Co. He is in charge of the 
electric motor division. Mr. Col- 
lins was sales manager of the 
SpeedTool division. 


Douglas M. Park was named pur- 
chasing agent of Associated Spring 
Corp.’s B-G-R_ Div., Plymouth, 
Mich. He replaces Norman R. 
Gardner, assigned to cost account- 
ing work in the divisional comp- 
troller’s office. Mr. Park was fac- 
tory manager, Wallace Barnes Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canadian 
subsidiary. 


Richard B. Loynd was named mer- 
chandise sales manager, Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


Harry Cramer was named assistant 
sales manager, John S. Barnes 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. He will di- 
rect sales of company products 
made for automotive and other 
mass production industries. 


Ralph Fifield was made manager 
of the Los Angeles branch of 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Warren Gressle was made a sales 
engineer for aircraft products di- 
vision, Cooper Alloy Corp., in 
Clark Township, N. J. 


Frank N. Nolan was made superin- 
tendent of maintenance, Buffalo 
steel plant, Republic Steel Corp. 


P. J. Baltes was made Ohio dis- 


trict sales manager, Duff-Norton 
Co. He is at Cleveland. 
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DOUGLAS M. PARK 
Associated Spring div. p. a. 


KENNETH W. BRULAND 
Alan Wood plant supt. 


Kenneth W. Bruland was named 
superintendent of Alan Wood Steel 
Co.’s new iron powder plant, to be 
constructed at Ivy Rock, Pa. For 
the last six years, he has been en- 
gaged in company research on de- 
velopment of iron powder produc- 
tion methods and processes. 


Boyce M. Hill was made sales 
manager, hydraulic division, Parker 
Aircraft Co., Los Angeles, subsid- 
iary of Parker-Hannifin Corp. 


M. E. Loose, assistant purchas- 
ing agent, was made manager of 
the purchasing division of Ohio 
Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds Earl W. Shoupe, retired. 
E. T. Snyder, also assistant pur- 
chasing agent, was made purchas- 
ing agent. The changes will be 
effective Dec. 1. 


Lewis G. Woods was made director 
of supply and inventory, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, to 
succeed Mercer Lee, vice president, 
who retired. 


W. H. Stewart was appointed Seat- 
tle district manager, ElectroData 
Div., Burroughs Corp. He succeeds 
Meade C. Camp, now Philadelphia 
district manager. 


C. E. Flora was made manager 
of industrial sales, Davey Com- 
pressor Co., Kent, Ohio. He was 
compressor division manager, 
Binks Mfg. Co. 


P. Howard Farley was made man- 
ager, distributor and contractor 
sales, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, subsidiary of Anaconda 
Co. Mr. Farley joined Anaconda 
Wire & Cable last year as manager- 
contractor sales. For three years 


previously, he was sales promotion() 
manager and also director of mar-- 
keting for the National Electrical 
Contractors Association. a 


— 


George T. Hubbell was elected ij§ 
president and T. Mark Keefe ex-+ 
ecutive vice president and treas-}) 
urer of Seymour Mfg. Co., Sey-; 
mour, Conn. Mr. Hubbell present- :})} 
ly is serving as president of Amer- }/ 
ican Refractories & Crucible Co. | 
Mr. Keefe was an executive of Mul- | 

| 


~- 


lite Refractories Co. 


C. T. Stott was named to succeed | 
C. E. Clarke, retired, as general | 
manager of the Sparrows Point, | 
Md., plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. | 


J. Barrie Graham was made direc- | 


tor of research for Buffalo Forge | 
Co., Buffalo. if 


Charles R. Claxton was named as-— 
sistant chief engineer, nuclear 
projects division, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston. 


L. E. Jolls was made manager, 
quality control department, tractor — 
and implement division, Ford Mo- — 
ter Co., Birmingham, Mich. He 
succeeds W. R. Phillips, now pro- 
duction manager of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, implement plant. 


Gerald A. Stone succeeds Edward 
G. Wendell, retired, as district 
manager of the Dallas office and 
factory branch store of Link-Belt 
Co. William R. Palmer replaces Mr. 
Stone as district manager of the 
Shreveport, La., office. 


Arthur A. Cline was made tech- 
nical control manager, electrode 
division, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp., at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Square D Co. named Daniel H. 
Miller manager of the western di- 
vision, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. 


A. Gregg Noble was made assist- 
ant to the director of operations, 
Solvay Process Div., Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


James M. Stuart was named a vice 
president of Reynolds Aluminum 
Sales Co. and made general man- 
ager of the eastern sales region 
of the parent Reynolds Metals Co. 
He is at New York. Harry J. 
Williams, formerly general sales 
manager-eastern region, was made 
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The only fuel that’s 
sure to give you all 3 I 


Ask our Man! BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, BALTIMORE 1, MD. Phone LExington 9-0400 
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CHARLES A. WOODLEY 
Caterpillar Tractor executive 


JAMES P. McNALLY 
heads new Arcflux plant 


Ferroxcube 


executive sales representative in 
New York. 


James P. McNally was named prod- 
uct manager of the new Philadel- 
phia plant of Arcflux Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Arcos Corp. He was su- 
perintendent with Union Tank Car 
Co. Previously he had been sales 
manager, Bart Mfg. Corp., and pro- 
duction metallurgist, Carrier Corp. 


Joseph O’Reilly was made general 
manager, Ferroxcube Corp. of 
America, Saugerties, N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of North American Philips 
Co, Inc. 


Sales representatives appointed by 
the steel division of Copperweld 
Steel Co. included Kenneth L. 
Kinser, made Indianapolis district 
sales manager, and Ralph E. 
Barcus, Milwaukee sales manager. 
James D. McKinnon and Preston 
C. Patch were named to the Chi- 
cago sales office. 


Ralph J. Bannon was elected presi- 
dent and chairman, Bannon & Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 
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A. F. SKIPP JR. 
Herr Equipment sales mgr. 


JOSEPH O'REILLY 
Corp. gen. mgr. 


THEODORE B. RUSSELL 
Mount Vernon Bridge v. p. 


W. F. KRUSPE 
heads Valvair Corp. 


Valvair Corp., Akron, Sinclair- 
Collins Valve Co., elected W. F. 
Kruspe president and genera] man- 
ager to succeed J. E. Collins, now 
chairman, Mr. Kruspe was execu- 
tive vice president. 


Clifford A. Buehrens was made 
assistant manager of the Lorain, 
Ohio, yards of American Ship 
Building Co. He was with Christy 
Corp. 


Dr. Clarence A. Stiegman was 
named technical director; Dr. J. 
Howard Brown, general manager, 
research and development, at 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. Dr. Johannes H. 
Bruun, director of research and 
development, has resigned. 


Duane S. Seavey, general sales 
manager, was appointed executive 
vice president of Ralston Steel 
Corp., Skokie, Il. 


John E. Flickinger was named 
sales manager, electronics division, 
General Controls Co., Los Angeles. 


Charles A. Woodley was elected «’ 
executive vice president, Caterp 
lar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He 
continues direction of the manu- 
facturing division. He was a vice 
president. 


A. F. Skipp Jr. was made sales | 
manager, Herr Equipment Corp., | 
Warren, Ohio. He joined the firm 
in 1956 as sales engineer. He for- 
merly was with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


Theodore 8B. Russell, former man- 
ager of bridge sales, Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., was elected 
vice president of Mount Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


George E. Kuck was made man: 
ager, metallurgical instruments di- 
vision, Intercontinental Electronics 
Corp., Mineola, N. Y. He was man- 
ager of the materials laboratory of 
Avco Mfg. Co.’s Lycoming Div. 


Russell F. Derr was made assist- 
ant general sales manager, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. He has 
been Detroit district sales man- 
ager for Pittsburgh Steel Co. In 
his new post with J&L, his officc: 
are in Detroit. 


Louis R. Garza was made manager 
of the international division of 
F. J. Stokes Corp., Philadelphia. 
He was export manager, Henry 
Disston Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Ine. 


OBITUARIES. 


Forrest C. Clough, 73, president, 
Federal Gear Inc., Cleveland, died 
Oct. 30. 


Leroy Salsich, 78, former presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel Corp.’s Oliver 
Mining Div., died Oct. 26 in Du- 
luth. 


Joseph J. White Jr., metallurgical 
and research associate at Erie 


Forge & Steel Corp., Erie, Pa., died 
Oct. 20. 


John R. Voigt, 45, Milwaukee dis- 
trict manager, Moody Engineering 
Co., died Oct. 20. 


Oscar HH. Schildknecht, retired 
sales manager, Maynard Electric 


Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, died 
Oct. 26. 
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Tubes by the Mile 


New mill installed at Chase's 
Cleveland plant draws copper 
tubing up to 9000 ft long 


AN AUTOMATED copper tube 
mill is operating at the Cleveland 
plant of Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., a subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 

Completion of this multimillion 

dollar expansion program, begun in 
1955, provides uninterrupted pro- 
duction of copper tubing from bil- 
let to finished tube, on electron- 
ically controlled, high speed ma- 
chines. 
~ Apparatus—Equipment includes 
a 400-ft drawbench capable of si- 
multaneously drawing five 43-ft 
tubes to straight lengths up to 
210 ft. Another feature is a 
magnetic defect detector that per- 
forms critical internal and exter- 
nal inspections. Continuous pro- 
duction of nonwelded lengths of 
copper tubing up to 9000 ft long 
has been attained in the plant. 
« The new mill is housed in a 
234,000 sq-ft addition to Chase’s 
Babbitt Road plant, which also 
produces brass and copper rods and 
bars in adjoining sections. Sheets 
and strip of brass and copper are 
made in Chase’s nearby Euclid 
plant. 


_Opens Engineering Center 


A new center for the Engineer- 
ing & Construction Dept., Electro 
Metallurgical Co., a ‘division of 
Union Carbide Corp., has been 
formally opened at Niagara Falls, 
NER YS 

The six-floor building has 49,000 
sq ft of floor area. It features air 
conditioning, fluorescent lighting, 
self-service elevators, stainless 
steel trim, and vinyl floor tile. Em- 
ployment is 170. 


Reynolds Forms New Firm 


Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., formed a wholly owned 
Australian subsidiary, Reynolds 


Pacific Mines Ltd., with headquar- 
ters in Melbourne. Richard S. 
Reynolds Jr., Reynolds’ president, 
is chairman of the _ subsidiary. 
Walter L. Rice is its president. 
The company was formed to ac- 
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Gadsden's New Strip Mill 
This 54-in. temper mill is part of a 
strip mill installed by Republic Steel 
at Gadsden, Ala. Other equipment in- 
cludes a 54 in., hot strip mill; a 54 in., 
3 stand, tandem cold mill; a continu- 
ous pickle line; a 48 in., continuous 
galvanizing line; 48 in. cold cutting 
and hot cutting lines; a multiple slit- 
ter; and annealing facilities 


quire bauxite deposits and other 
raw materials in quantities large 
enough “to ultimately justify es- 
tablishment of an_ integrated 
aluminum industry in Australia.” 


Introduces New Alloy 


Kawecki Chemical Co., Boyer- 
town, Pa., is introducing a 2.75-3.25 
per cent boron-aluminum alloy, 
complementing its present 1.50-2.25 
per cent alloy. In addition, the 
company announced 5.0-6.0 per 
cent boron-aluminum, 5 and 10 
per cent tantalum-aluminum, and 
5 and 10 per cent columbium-alu- 
minum are available in limited 
quantities for research and de- 
velopment programs. 


Builds Research Center 


Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., is building a 
research center on Grand Island, 
N. Y. To be completed in about 
15 months at a cost of $3.5 million, 
it will provide space for about 200 
employees. 

The 69,000 sq-ft building will be 
situated on a 61-acre tract. It will 
have research labs, administration 
and stenographic sections, a libra- 


(Please turn to Page 90) 


Perforated 
Steel Sheets | 
from Stock | 


from 


Our large stock 
of perforated 
steel sheets 
consists of many 
sizes and gauges 


In stock— 

tor prompt 
shipment from 
our warehouses 


Patterns are 
available for 
both industrial 
and decorative 
uses 


Send for 

H & K stock list 
brochure for 
more details 


Fill in and 

mail coupon to 
nearest office 
and warehouse 


Illustrations shown in reduced size. 


Fill in and mail coupon to nearest H & K office, 
eed orice ba ee eae ae 


arrington & ing 


PERFORATING CO. INC. 
| Chicago Office and Warehouse New York Office and Warehouse | 
5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty Street 
H Chicago 44, Ill. New York, N.Y. | 
| Please send me— ] 
| [[] GENERAL CATALOG NO. 62 H 
| [_] STOCK LIST of Perforated Steel Sheets j 
J Name | 
| TITLE ] 
J company. ] 
| STREET. ] 
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Ber OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, wherever a 
pickling line has been in operation, disposal of spent 
liquor has been a major headache. But now a new 
continuous regeneration process—the Koppers In- 
land-Zahn process— goes a long way toward solving 
this problem. This system is simple, it is economical, 
and it has been proved in actual plant-scale commer- 
cial operation in Europe. 


of pickling acid used...and eliminates waste 


With this process, the only make-up acid needed 
is the amount consumed in the pickling reaction plus 
normal losses. All available free acid in the used 
liquor is recovered (up to 50% of the original 
charge). Labor costs are low—just one man can op- 
erate the entire regeneration plant. As a result of 
these savings, operating costs are substantially be- 
low those of any presently available disposal method. 
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If you operate a 
CUT ACID REQUIREMENTS 


New continuous process, available from Koppers, 


pickling line 
IN HALF! 


regenerates up to half 


liquor disposal problem 


PROVED COMMERCIALLY —This process, de- 
veloped by Inland Steel Company and adapted com- 
mercially by Zahn & Co. of West Germany, is now 
being used successfully in three European steel 
plants. The benefits achieved include extremely low 
maintenance ...and more uniform and higher acid 
concentrations in the baths. The latter advantage 
permits faster steel processing. 


NEUTRALIZING PLANTS — The new regenera- 
tion process is especially applicable to plants han- 
dling 10,000 gallons of effluent, or more, a day. The 
Chemical Department of Koppers Engineering and 
Construction Division also designs and builds lime 
neutralization systems for both large and small 
pickling operations. Send the coupon for complete 
information about these and other Koppers Chemi- 
cal Engineering Services. 


Spent pickle liquor (1) is pumped (2) to spray head in an 
evaporating chamber (3). Here, hot air and flue gases from 
a combustion chamber (4) concentrate the liquor and cause 
the ferrous sulfate monohydrate to crystallize out of solu- 
tion. Vapor laden air is discharged to atmosphere through 
a mist eliminator and stack (5 and 6). The slurry is dropped 
into a crystallizing tank (7) where fresh sulfuric acid is 
added from a metering tank (8). This causes more mono- 
hydrate to drop out. The slurry is then separated in a 
vacuum filter (9) and washed. Salt is conveyed to bins or 
hopper cars for sale or disposal (10, 11, 12). Mother liquor, 
containing about 35% acid and 1-2% iron, is pumped to a 
holding tank (13), ready for dilution and return to the 
pickling tanks. No reheating is required. 
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HEART OF THE SYSTEM—This spray dryer concentrates spent 
liquor to slurry of ferrous sulfate monohydrate crystals suspended 
in acid. The plant shown here, in Germany, has operated since 
June, 1954, processing 48,000 gallons per day of waste liquor. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 

Engineering and Construction Division 
1454 Koppers Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


| would like to receive literature on this new pickle liquor 
regeneration process ... and also on Koppers other chem- 
ical engineering services. Please send the following: 


Regeneration of stee! pickling solutions by Koppers 
Inland-Zahn process. 

«Lime neutralization of spent pickie liquor by Koppers. 
O| “3 Keys to Selecting Your Industrial Contractor,” a 
brochure describing the variety of Koppers construction 
services and giving reasons why Koppers should build 
your next chemical plant. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SERVICES 
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“PERMA-NUTS” GIVE “QUICK-CHANGE” 
FEATURE TO ABRASIVE ASSEMBLIES 


HH] 
y 


Yubular’s PERMA-NUTS AND 
RIVETERS HELP DAYTON ABRASIVE PRODUCTS, Inc.* 


PERMA-NUTS Do Double Duty 


Dayton uses Tubular’s PERMA-NUTS to permanently fasten its abrasive 
assemblies and at the same time provide a threaded fitting. This allows the 
assembly to be quickly spun on or off of a power-tool mandrel and gives the 
product a special sales advantage. Dayton saves assembly time by using 
Tubular’s Riveting Machines. They are made to automatically feed and set 


PERMA-NUTS. 


* DAYTON ABRASIVE of Dayton 


Dayton Abrasive Products, Inc., in twelve years has become one of the 
country’s leading manufacturers of abrasive specialties. “Ingenuity,” as 
evidenced by the adaptation of PERMA-NUTS to Dayton’s “Spinner 


Settings®,” may be considered a primary ingredient of the company’s success. 


TUBULAR of Quincy 


When fast, automatic, economical, permanent fastening of your assemblies is 
the problem, turn to Tubular. We have the rivets, the machines and the 
experience. For further information and technical help call our nearest office 
or send us your blueprint or sample assembly. A special Design Bulletin on 


PERMA-NUTS is available for the asking. 


FASTEN AUTOMATICALLY 
BETTER and FASTER 
with TUBULAR’S RIVETS 


& STUD COMPANY and MACHINES 


WOLLASTON (QUINCY) 70, MASS. 
MIDWEST OFFICE & WAREHOUSE— CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * DALLAS 
INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
* PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE 


See your local classified directory for phone numbers 
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(Concluded from Page 87) 


ry, glass blowing shop, a services 
section, and cleaning and storage 
areas. Other facilities include an 
infrared lab, physical, chemical, 
analytical, and distillation labs. 


Buying Refinery Site 

Kennecott Copper Corp. will buy 
200 acres near Baltimore from the 
B. & O. Railroad to build an elec- 
trolytic copper refinery costing 
about $20 million. It will open in 
1959 with an initial monthly ca- 
pacity of 7000 tons and will employ 
about 450. 

Blister copper will be supplied by 
Braden Copper Co., a Kennecott 
subsidiary in Chile. Some refined 
copper will be marketed in Europe. 

Facilities will include two main 
buildings, plus an office building, 
warehouse, and service installa- 
tions. New copper casting and 
material handling equipment also 
will be added. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


As a result of a complete reor- 
ganization, the Drop Forging As- 
sociation, Cleveland, will hence- 
forth function through five di- 
vision councils. Chairmen of the 
councils, composed of five to nine 
members each, are: Victor Brown, 
Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, market- 
ing and education; W. A. Frazee, 
Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 


Cleveland, industrial relations; 
L. M. Fehrenbach, Indianapolis 
Drop Forging Co., Indianapolis, 


engineering and production; Victor 
F. Braun, Ladish Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., legislation and government 
relations; and W. A. Carlile Jr., 
Columbus Bolt & Forging Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, management aids. 


Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association Inc., Washing- 
ton, elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Gordon E. Seavoy, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill.; and vice presi- 
dent, E. A. Borch, National Abra- 
sive Co., Cleveland. C. R. Heller 
was re-elected executive secretary- 
treasurer. 


Newly elected president of the 
National Association of Sheet Met- 
al Distributors, Philadelphia, is 


J TEEe 


TUBEXPERIENCE IN ACTION 


Nuclear reactor heat exchanger tubing must not fail 
That’s why Superior tubing is specified 


When the count starts rising in a nuclear pile 
and the reactor goes critical, the heat ex- 
changer begins its vital function. Reactor 
heat exchangers require tubing of the highest 
quality. 


This tubing must offer rapid and efficient heat 
transfer. It must be bright and clean, with 
extremely smooth ID and OD surfaces for 
uninterrupted fluid flow. Walls must be uni- 
form throughout—no heavy sections to slow 
down heat transfer, no thin spots where scaling 


or corrosion might gain a foothold. Ductility is 
also important for fabrication ease. Excellent 
weldability is a prime requirement. 


Superior has been supplying high quality tub- 
ing in a wide variety of analyses and sizes to 
heat exchanger manufacturers for many years. 
We produce to the most exacting tolerances 
and specifications. Get more information and 
free literature today on Superior tubing for 
atomic power. Write Superior Tube Company, 
2005 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoetir file 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to ¥ in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 2Y, in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smithway Street, Los Angeles 22, Calif. « RAymond 3-133] 
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L. F. Demmler, Demmler Bros., di- 
vision of Anchor Sanitary Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Vice presidents are: | 
A. B. Lewis, Palmer-Donavin Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; and J. J...) 
Worley Jr., N. B. Handy Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. T. A. Fernley Jr._ 
is executive secretary. 


National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Association, Cleveland, 
elected these officers: President, 
P. R. Marsilius, Producto Machine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; first vice 
president, Jack Kleinoder, Volkert 
Stampings Inc., Queens Village, | 
N. Y.; second vice president, H. G. 
Murdock, Arrowsmith Tool & Die | 
Corp., Los Angeles; treasurer, R. C. | 
Renner, East Dayton Tool & Die 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; and secretary, | 
James A. Perdy, Atlantic Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 


ig useful lives... 


the result of high qua. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


*Q@uality materials 
* Modern tooling 
*Superior workmanship 


Sales Promotion Dept. of Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co., a division of | 
Union Carbide Corp., moved to the | 
fourth floor of a building at 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Reserve Mining Co. moved its 
public relations office from Duluth 


Highly appreciated by the paper mill industry, 
for instance, are the large spur gears such as the 
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one shown here. This gear has 140 teeth of 2 
diametral pitch and 8” face. It is being completed 
on a 100” Fellows Gear Shaper that generates 
high quality external and internal spur gears up 
to 8” face and 14 D.P. 


The modern Horsburgh & Scott plant is equipped 
with many new precision tools to meet today’s 
demand for higher quality industrial gearing. 
You can judge our ability to serve you by these 
examples of size range: 


Spur gears up to 156” diameter 

Helical gears up to 100” diameter 

Sykes Herringbone gears up to 60” diameter 
Bevel gears up to 77” diameter 

Worm gears up to 60” diameter 


You benefit by the exacting care that we exercise 
in every manufacturing step. Tell us your require- 
ments; quotations will be sent by return mail. 


A request on your company letterhead will bring a copy of the new 
H&S Gear Catalog 57 to help you design and order industrial gears. 


5112 Hamilton Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT\ CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


to the company’s general office 
building in Silver Bay, Minn. Ed- 
ward Schmid is director of the de- 
partment. 


U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
will consolidate the headquarters 
offices of its United States Steel 
Homes Div. in the Frick Bldg., 
that city. Manufacturing opera- 
tions in the New Albany, Ind., and 
at the division’s second plant in 
Harrisburg, Pa., will continue un- 
disturbed. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Anaconda Co., New York, will 
acquire the Cochran Foil Co., 
Louisville, subject to approval by 
Cochran stockholders. 


American Can Co., New York, 
and Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., will merge, subject to ap- 
proval by stockholders. American 
Can makes metal and fiber con- 
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tainers; Marathon produces pulp, 
paper, and paperboard. 


Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, 
Ill., producer of electrical compo- 
nents, will purchase Electronic 
Products Corp., Santa Barbara, 
Calif., subject to approval by the 
latter’s stockholders. The Cali- 
fornia firm is a major manufactur- 
er of custom cables and electronic 
assemblies for the guided missile 
industry. 


Peninsular Distributing Co., De- 
troit, purchased Rayl Industrial 
Supply, a division of Rayl Co., that 
city, and made Leonard F. Joseph 
division manager. 


NEW PLANTS 


Central Screw Co., Chicago, 
opened an 80,000 sq-ft plant at 
Frankfort, Ky. The firm also has 
awarded contracts for tripling its 
facilities at Los Angeles. Central 
is a major supplier of cold-headed 
fasteners (machine and tapping 
screws, lock washer assembly 
screws, and allied products). 


Dooley Steel Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., constructed a 15,000 sq-ft 
plant adjacent to existing facili- 
ties. It will increase production 
capacity by 80 per cent. 


Victor Equipment Co., San Fran- 
cisco, acquired additional frontage 
adjoining its plant on Folsom 
Street. This will enable the firm to 
expand its facilities at the main 
plant. Victor also is constructing 
a building at the rear of the Fol- 
som Street property. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
warehousing subsidiary of Inland 
Steel Co., formally opened its steel 
service plant at Mt. Holly and 
Chemway Roads, Charlotte, N. C. 
It replaces the former leased quar- 
ters in the city. The new facility 
represents an investment of over 
$1 million for building and equip- 
ment, including a high speed fric- 
tion saw for cutting structural 
steel, plate and sheet shears, hack- 
saw, bar and angle shears, and 
mechanized flame cutting equip- 
ment. Wilson A. Young is gen- 
eral manager of the new plant. 
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New band mill introduces major time savings in machining large work pieces. 


Blessed Event 
for Everyone 


Fantastic growth opportunities 
lie ahead for the American economy 
—if the development and use of 
newer, better “tools” can be accel- 
erated. This requires a more wide- 
spread understanding that the birth 
of a better, faster tool is a blessed 
event of real significance to every- 
one ... and that such tools are 
created only by the savings of the 
thrifty and the profits of business. 

The picture above illustrates the 
principle. A new machine tool, 
called a band mill, is being used to 
reface a die block that forms wash- 
ing machine parts. This machine 
tool employs a thin continuous-cut- 
ting saw band, made of high speed 
steel, which rapidly and accurately 


“slices off’ the unwanted metal. The 


band mill does the die block job in 
about half the time required by 
previous machines. 

The band mill opens up many 
opportunities to effect major savings 
in time, material and labor in the 
machining of work pieces measur- 
ing up to 18” high by 26” wide and 
weighing up to two tons. 

With such a tool a man can turn 


Reprints of this series on economics plus 


ASK FOR NEW LITERATURE describing the DoALL 
band mill and other DoALL band machines for slot- 
ting, splitting, notching, contour sawing and other 
machining operations. Call DoALL locally or write. 


“economic kits”’ 


Better home laundry equipment at a 
price people can afford—thanks to bet- 
ter tools like the band mill illustrated. 


out more work per hour. Thus, he 
can produce the greater volume of 
goods and services required for a 
growing population and a higher 
standard of living. And, when 
enough of such tools are “born” and 
put to work, better living for more 
people will be possible. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Good living, short hours 
and high wages depend on individ- 
ual productivity. Only with more 
and better tools can people increase 
their productivity. 


available for employee education. 
E-101N 


The DoALL Company 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
38 Local Sales-Service Stores 
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Sewes 


HON 


oy 


the steel you want 


ow. 


to your specifications 


You can have as much—or as little steel as you need, 
on a moment’s notice, from your J & L Steel Warehouse. 
You can order J & L steel plates flame-cut to your 
specifications—and save on machining time, reduce your 
inventory and handling costs, and increase your 
factory production space. It’s smart business to use your 


J & L Steel Warehouse as your Department Store of Steel. 


CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - HAMMOND - INDIANAPOLIS - LANCASTER 
LOUISVILLE - MEMPHIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH 


JoNES & LAUGHLIN STEEL WaREHOUSE DiviSsION 
AOUIN(E SS & TL/NWGHRUEIIND Si WSS 1e CORPORATION 


om Oo Tnene oN) ie feel ee oan IN DTA NAP OTT S 7. 1 NDE 


INTE Wiles 


CONCEPT IN FORMING 


MACHINE SPECIFICATIONS 
#V-187 
¢ Max. diam. wire—inches ........ .187 


* Max. length of feed—standard 15” 
¢ Max. length of feed—with 


changeggearsy went eee 30” 
¢ Max. width ribbon metal .......... 14%” 
* Stroke of forming slides ............ 2" 


¢ HP. required 

¢ Machine speed—standard 30-120 RPM 

¢ 4 and 20 ton Press Attachments 
available. 


ILSON 


RTIFORM 


Our LATEST DEVELOPMENT— 


Applying 4-Slide Forming Tech- 
niques To A Vertical Machine. 


Designed For Rapid Tooling 
Set-Up And Ease Of Operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
THE NILSON VERTIFORM 


- Greater Tool Accessibility 


2. Unobstructed View Of Product Being 
Formed 


_ 


i) 


. Forming Slide Units Removable and 
Interchangeable 


4. Less Floor Space Required 


5. Operator Safety (Most Moving Parts 
Enclosed ) 


6. Automatic Oiling Of Entire Machine 


Write To Our New Plant For VERTIFORM CATALOG 


THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE Co: 1512 Bridgeport Ave., Shelton, Conn. 
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NILSSON 


Program for 
Management 
In 1958 


The small business article begin- 
ning on the opposite page con- 
cludes our ten-part Program for 
Management—1957. STEEL’s 1958 
series begins Feb. 17. 


The theme of next year’s program 
will be: Planning for profit in a 
high-plateau economy. Ten articles 
will deal with profit planning in 
marketing, production, engineer- 
ing, research, labor relations, and 
other management areas. 


& The 1957 articles are: 


1. The Care and Feeding of the 
Junior Executive 
(Feb. 11, Page 93) 


2. Grooming Middle Managers 
(Mar. 18, Page 93) 


3. Profit Sharing 
(Apr. 15, Page 115) 


4. Inventory Management 
(May 13, Page 109) 


5. Managing Our Markets 
(June 17, Page 93) 


6. Research: Threshold to the 
Future 


(July 15, Page 93) 


7. Producing for the New 
Technology 
(Aug. 12, Page 113) 


8. Dealing with Workers 
(Sept. 16, Page 119) 


9. Make or Buy? 
(Oct. 14, Page 105) 


10. Small Business: Its Place in Our 
Future 


(Nov. 11, Page 99) 


Extra personal copies of these Pro- 
gram for Management articles are 
available until the supply is exhaust- 
ed. Write Editoria] Service, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STEEL 
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No. 10 in 1957’s Management Series 
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lts Place in Our Future 


A SURFEIT of sentimental non- 
sense has been written about small 
business, but only crepe hangers 
have any reason to fear a realistic 
diagnosis of the facts. 

The patient will live. In fact, 
he really isn’t sick. He has aches 
and pains here and there, but who 
hasn’t? 

Evidence—You don’t have to go 
any farther than the small bus- 
inessman himself to confirm that 
view. 

Dun & Bradstreet Inc. did to get 
information for the President’s 
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Conference on Technical & Distri- 
bution Research for the Benefit 
of Small Business in Washington 
this fall. 
Here are the answers it got: 
Four out of five small business- 
men think they have made prog- 
ress; three out of four say they 
will continue to grow; only two out 
of every 100 intend to liquidate 
(see Pages 102 and 103). 
Observation — The survey 
prompted J. Wilson Newman of 
D&B to make these remarks: 
“On the basis of the information, 


I am tempering my views of the 
charge that the little man in busi- 
ness is fighting a losing battle for 
survival ...I believe we have per- 
mitted the complaints of a minority 
to color our concept out of all re- 
semblance to the facts. There are 
some justifiable complaints against 
unfair competition; there may be 
some glass-eyed bankers who turn 
down good loans; there are sup- 
pliers of merchandise who are 
guilty of discriminatory and un- 
ethical practices, but the decibel 
rating of the complaints is out of 
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Small Metalworking Plants Double in Number 


SIZE OF PLANTS 


(Number Employees) 1946 1947 1948 1951 1952 1957 
5900 or more .... 2,426 1,819 2,161 2,325 2,325 3,050 
100-499 eee 5,359 5,543 5,520 5,796 5,863 7,982 
z 5099 Ne mas aha 3,614 4,411 4,294 4,503 4,503 6,340 
= 710 1 Ween, Cee aia 3/4 eA OL OOO 8,341 8,341 9,649 
= 
= Plants 20-499 ... 12,720 14,473 14394 18,640 17,707 23,962 
% of all plants 84% 89% 87% 89% 89% 89% 


Sales of small plants (employing less than 500) as a percentage of sales 
for all metalworking plants employing 20 or more has stayed at about 


a steady 30 for more than a decade. 


Figures on organizations employ- 


ing less than 20 aren't included because they aren't available for 


every year. 


all proportion to the evidence we 
find in the market places of the 
nation.” 

Adds S. S. Inch, vice president 
and director of sales for Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.: “Big 
business ‘versus’ small business has 
almost become a cliche .. . I be- 
lieve the vast majority of business- 
men, no matter what size business 
they represent, do not feel or act 
in a manner that justifies the im- 
plications of the word ‘versus.’ ”’ 

More Evidence—Statistics can be 
used to perpetuate the ‘‘versus”’ 
myth. 

This set of raw figures, for ex- 
ample, may give you a general 
impression that is misleading: The 
nation has 4.3 million businesses; 
4 million are small, each employ- 
ing, roughly, less than 500. They 
represent only 65 per cent of the 
work force and account for only 45 
per cent of gross sales dollars. 

More realistic information may 
be obtained by looking at an indus- 
try. Data in the table above, for 
example, show that small metal- 
working firms account for 89 per 
cent of the industry’s business pop- 
ulation now, compared with 84 per 
cent in 1946. Their percentage of 
industry sales has stayed at a 
steady 30 per cent for over a dec- 
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Source: STEEL and Census Bureau. 


ade. During the same _ period, 
their percentage of industry em- 
ployment has held at around 35 
per cent. 

Down to Brass Tacks—Some bus- 
iness problems are universal. Some 
are related to the size of the en- 
terprise, whether it is large or 
small. 

At the Washington conference, 
three groups were asked to rate 
the basic problems of small firms. 
Executives from large companies 
put research and development 
needs at the top of the list; they 
rated personnel and financing next. 
Government leaders said financing 
was first, then personnel and re- 
search. Small businessmen thought 
financing problems led the list; 
they rated personnel, marketing, 
and research troubles next. All 
three groups put production and 
government relations problems at 
the bottom. 

Let’s take a closer look at how 
small business can better cope with 
financing, personnel, marketing, re- 
search, government relations, and 
production. 


Financing 


Acquire a good relationship with 
a banker, advises Clifford D. Coop- 


er, president of Cooper Develop- 
ment Corp., Monrovia, Calif. “I 
have always used my banker as an 
adviser and found him most help- 
ful,” he says, “as long as I took 
him into my confidence and my 
planning.” 

A good idea is to “plan the work 
—then work the plan.” Make up a 
budget and cash forecast for sev- 
eral months, showing your esti- 
mated sales, costs, expected prof- 
its, amount needed in bank loans. 
Allocate the amount of funds avail- 
able, if any, to spend for fixed as- 
sets. When you plan the work like 
that, your chances of borrowing 
money are improved, so you can 
work the plan. 

Borrow for the Future—It’s a 
legitimate way of conducting busi- 
ness, although many a small busi- 
nessman still has scruples about it. 
Young presidents don’t. Three of 
four firms whose chief executives 
belong to the Young Presidents or- 
ganization borrowed last year. Five 
of seven got short-term money 


with ease. Two of five, however, 
couldn’t get enough long term 
financing. 


Your local commercial bank is 
the first place to apply. If you 
don’t succeed, try a commercial 
paper house, factor, industrial fin- 
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nance company, personal finance 
company, investment banker, or, 
last, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Search for Capital—The invest- 
ment banker is too often neglected 
by small business, but he may be 
able to help more than any other 
financial agent by finding outside 
capital. That’s often a little com- 
pany’s primary problem, although 
the owner does not or will not ad- 
mit it. Outside capital can aid 
growth, expand the credit base of 
the company, reduce risk by divid- 
ing ownership, provide director- 
ships that bring additional valu- 
able management counsel. 

Concentrated ownership, when 
the stock is not listed publicly, 
narrows the credit base for loan 
purposes. “Owning part of a 
thriving business is better than 
owning all of an ailing one,” says 
William Crane of Saunders, Stiver 
& Co., Cleveland investment house. 

The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Washington, lists 
3757 members. Throughout the 
country, they are in close touch 
with each other and keep tab on 
venture or investment capital. The 
cost of this type service is geared 
to the accomplishment. A fee is 
charged only if the venture suc- 
ceeds. 

Hunt for Cash — SBA is the 
court of last resort. Its loans are 
made to: 1. Finance construction, 
conversion, or expansion. 2. Fi- 
nance the purchase of equipment, 
supplies, or materials. 3. Supply 
working capital. 

To be eligible, a firm must be: 
1. Independently owned and op- 
erated. 2. Not dominant in its 
field. 3. A small business employ- 
ing less than 250, or between 250 
and 1000, depending upon the 
standard SBA has adopted for that 
industry. 4. Able to repay from in- 
come. 5. Unable to get private 
financing. 

The maximum loan is $250,000. 
Usually, a decision is reached with- 
in three weeks after application. 


Personnel 


A survey of ten small companies 
by the American Management As- 
sociation reveals that 50 per cent 
thought their most serious diffi- 
culties were related to personnel. 
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A maker of steel kitchens em- 
ploying 320 can’t progress in per- 
sonnel development and executive 
replacement. A structural steel 
fabricator with 100 workers is 
struggling to move away from one- 
man management. A foundry em- 
ploying 625 finds its biggest chal- 
lenge is recruiting potential man- 
agers. A producer of building 
supplies, with 125 employees, finds 
trouble in assigning special jobs 
to company officers. A 115-em- 
ployee machinery maker has had 
little success developing a team op- 
eration. 

All in the Boat—Every company, 
regardless of size, has personnel 
troubles. But a small firm’s dif- 
ficulties are special because its 
management has to be a one, two, 
or three man band. The owner 
tends to be a _ do-it-yourselfer, 
somewhat scornful of highfalutin 


ideas such as management training. 

Yet even small companies must 
do more recruiting and training of 
management personnel. James G. 
Garwick, regional director in Cleve- 
land for SBA, suggests: 

1. In recruiting, try the smaller 
colleges; also be on the lookout for 
some bright young man with ex- 
perience who is tired of the insti- 
tutionalized features of big com- 
panies. 

2. Watch out for the specialist— 
he’s usually not for you. 

38. Start training by putting a 
blue collar on your prospect. Send 
him through all operating func- 
tions of the shop. 

4. Then send him out to sell. 

5. After that, put him to work 
with the head of each department. 

6. Keep him informed of his 
progress and where he’s headed. 

7. Give him a problem. Better, 


Small Plants Do $47 Billion 
In Metalworking Business 


PER CENT OF 

{Nmnber Employees) OF PLANTS OFPLANTS —POTENTIALS* 
500 or more..... 2,385 3.5 65.6 
250-499 ...... 1,994 2.9 10.6 
1002249) ge anne 4,214 6.2 9.9 
50-99 eh ee 5,193 7.6 5.3 
20-4 9 wig Os Stes 10,412 15.3 4.7 
WORT OS ge eet 10,345 15.2 2.0 
Io) one Ngpcacn iach ite 10,929 16.0 Hal 
TAY eRe Motes Pd U3) 33.3 8 
TOTAL Seas, 2 68,203 100.0 100.0 


*Percentage of business potential is arrived at by averag- 
ing the percentage of value added by manufacture and 
the percentage of total employment. Plants employing 1 to 
499 did 34.4 per cent of the metalworking business in 
1954, the latest year for which Census Bureau figures are 


complete enough to make the calculation. 


That 34.4 per 


cent applied to 1957's expected $138 billion metalworking 
volume puts small business’ share at $47 billion. 
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What 
Small 


Busine 


Thinks 


let him find one. If he solves it 
efficiently, head him in the direc- 
tion of the management position it 
represents. 

Case in Point—Take Pheoll Mfg. 
Co., Chicago fastener maker. When 
its president, Mason Phelps Sr., 
died, its net income slid from $1 
million plus in 1947 to $204,000 in 
1954. But the company has re- 
covered. When its fiscal year 
ended last June 30, its net income 
had climbed back to more than $1 
million, compared with $784,972 
the year before. 

The quick revival was largely 
the work of a new management 
team—headed by Mason Phelps 
Jr., who was only 28 when he be- 
came president. Many top execu- 
tives at Pheoll are only in their 
thirties. 

Most experts agree: Good man- 
agement training is the key to solu- 
tion of many personnel problems. 
With it you can attract promising 
young men. With it you can build 
a reservoir for executive replace- 
ment. With it you can move away 
from one-man management. With 
it you can find people who are cap- 
able and will accept responsibility. 
With it you can develop a team op- 
eration. 
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1. What has been the history of 
your business over the last 
five or ten years? 


Has grown . 84.5% 


Has gone backward . 4.7 
Has stood still 


How do you rate your com- 
pany’s future? 


Tt willet OWA eS 220.70 


It will go backward .. 3.9 


It will stand still ....12.4 


Don’t know 


Without management training, 
you'll have trouble overcoming 
small business’ greatest psychologi- 
cal fault, the know-it-all complex. 
Even for the small manufacturer, 
business is too complex for one 
head. 


Marketing 


“Continued good hard selling 
took us out of the recession of 
1954,” says Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Small business does more mar- 
keting than any other segment of 
our economy. “Yet, many small 
businessmen are afraid of market- 
ing research,” says Arthur H. Mot- 
ley, president and publisher of 
Parade and one of the nation’s top 
sales personalities. “Such words 
as ‘market potential,’ ‘selective 
analysis,’ or ‘probability sampling’ 
scare them to death.” 

Without Knowing — The small 
businessman may be doing market 
research now and not recognize it 
as such. The manufacturer who 
interviews his salesmen on field 
conditions is doing it, as are the 
salesmen who report product pref- 
erences among customers, and the 


3. What's your strongest asset? 
Nothing in particular. 25.9% 


Service and customer 
relations! ene eed 


Quality of products 
and service .......17.2 


Ability, reputation, 
and experience ... 14.7 


Competent personnel . 4.3 


Equipment and 
facilities (leat) 


Mlexibility2s een OO 
New products 5.2 
All others eee eee 


controller who notes that profit- 
ability among lines varies. 

The manufacturer often can get 
market research data cheaply. 
Practical help can be obtained 
from commonly available sources 
—business magazines, trade asso- 
ciations, government agencies, 
competitors, suppliers, customers. 
General Electric Co., for example, 
offers such aid to wholesalers and 
retailers of electronic products. 
Census Bureau figures are the 
basis of many business statistics. 
They are often broken down and 
made more meaningful for small 
companies by magazines, trade as- 
sociations, and local chambers of 
commerce. 


Case in Point—Original market- 
ing research isn’t always expen- 
sive. Wedemeyer Electronic Sup- 
ply Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., saved 
selling expenses and improved sell- 
ing efficiency by determining that 
a salesman could not economically 
travel over 100 miles a day. 

A producer of special fasteners 
made a market study that led him 
to shift from direct salesmen to 
agents to improve his coverage 
and sales and cut selling costs. The 
expense of the study was less than 


$500. 
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4. Do you have plans to help 
you increase sales? 


Nothing in particular 44.9% 


Will add new lines or 
products Ae 


Will advertise more 
OXLENSLV.C laa ee 


Will open new branches 
or new accounts ... 0.0 


Working on new 
designs and patents 12.6 


Will feature better pro- 
motion and service 3.9 


Will add new 
equipment 


All other 


Marketing research work is 
needed on whom to sell. For small 
metalworking firms, the answer is 
usually another manufacturer — 
and it'll probably be a large com- 
pany. National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, puts it this way: 
“Tt’s doubtful if the factory could 
be operated efficiently without the 
services supplied by small sup- 
pliers.” 

President Harlow H. Curtice of 
General Motors Corp. says: “The 
small supplier and the large man- 
ufacturer are partners. Each is 
dependent on the other.” GM has 
26,000 suppliers today, compared 
with 21,000 in 1955; 89 per cent of 
the 26,000 employ fewer than 500. 
In 1955, about half the GM sales 
dollar went to suppliers. 

Pointers—“‘We want representa- 


- tives that can give us the informa- 


tion we need when we want it,” 
say purchasing officials of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. GM (and 
other large firms) suggests that 
venders come prepared with this 
information: 

1. The vender’s (or his repre- 


sentative’s) mame, address, and 
telephone number. 
2. Date company was_ estab- 


lished. 
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5. What's the source of your 
principal competition? 


Large companies ... 34.5% 


Newcomers et ee os 


Similar size concerns 50.7 


How do you view your future 
opportunities? 


3. Size of plant. 

4. Number of employees. 

5. Principal products. 

6. Location of plants. 

7. Description of production and 
transportation facilities. 

8. Approximate yearly sales 
volume. 

9. List of three representative 
customers. 

10. Financial and credit rating. 

Someone has said: ‘“There’s 
nothing wrong with small busi- 
ness’ marketing that better in- 
formation won’t remedy.” 


Research, Development 


National research and develop- 
ment expenditures currently run 
between $5 billion and $6 billion 
annually. Yearly gains are at the 
rate of about 10 per cent—four 
times faster than the growth rate 
for the gross national product. 

Yet, research and development 
by small business is about where 
it was with big business 20 years 
ago. Only 8.3 per cent of all com- 
panies employing 8 to 99 workers 
have organized research programs. 
Only 22.4 per cent of companies 
with 100 to 499 workers use or- 
ganized research. Among larger 


7. Do you plan fo remain in 
business? 


5 EDGE: 


Would you sell cut if you 
could get a fair price? 


Perhaps 


Don’t know 


companies, 42.3 per cent of the 400 
to 999 group do research; 60.2 per 
cent of the 1000 to 4999 employee 
organizations have programs; and 
94.3 per cent of the firms hiring 
more than 5000 do organized re- 
search. 


Five Barriers — Five barriers 
block greater use of research by 
small business, says Lyle M. 


Spencer, president of Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago: 

1. Few small business people re- 
alize the urgency of research and 
development. The number of re- 
search laboratories has grown 
from 1000 in 1930 to nearly 5000 
today and the number of research 
scientists from 50,000 to a whop- 
ping 250,000. 

2. The financial risk of research 
is too high and the results too un- 
certain to take the gamble. Even 
the most successful companies 
have a 50 per cent failure rate in 
new product development, and the 
average firm with well planned re- 
search has only one success out of 
three projects. 

3. Research is too expensive, and 
the payoff takes too long. The av- 
erage cost for a professional re- 
search man is about $27,000 a 
year. A management consulting 
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firm 
your 


against setting up 
and develop- 


advises 
own research 


ment department unless you're pre- 
pared to take a minimum financial 
commitment of $100,000 annually 
for at least five years before ex- 
pecting the operation to pay off. 
The leadtime between the incep- 
tion of an invention and its profit- 
able marketing averages between 
five and seven years in a wide va- 


riety of 


industries, says Mr. 


Spencer. 


4. Even if research is wanted, 


most small companies lack and 


Oe 
Zo 


Office of 


Technical Services, Department of 


Commerce . . . 


Assembles and distributes information re- 
sulting from government or government 
sponsored research which is not classified. 


Answers questions from small firms and 


big firms. 


Publishes: U. S. Government Research 
Reports, Technical Reports Newsletter, 
Patent Abstract Series & Supplement, 


Developing & Selling New Products. 


Supplies photostats or microfilm  repro- 
ductions of Atomic Energy Commission 
reports which are not available in printed 
form or classified. 


Works with business groups on standard- 
ization problems. 


Office of Distribution, Department of Commerce 


Provides marketing information, includ- 
ing data on product development, use of 
materials, trade practices, operating and 
accounting systems, business locations, and 
sales training. 


Publishes reports on operating ratios and 
materials to aid wholesale, retail, and 
service firms in estimating their capital 
requirements. 


Makes special analyses of Census Bureau 
data to evaluate market potentials. 


Publishes: Distribution Data Guide, Busi- 
ness Service Bulletins. 


Business & Defense Services Administration, 
Department of Commerce . . . 


Aids businesses with production problems. 
Large and small firms are represented on 
its Industry Advisory Committees which 
maintain continuous contact between busi- 
ness and government. 


Collects data on industry conditions and 


new product and _ technological develop- 
ments. 
Advises other government agencies on 


their relations with business. 


Advises business on its 


e relations with 
other government agencies. 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

Department of Commerce. . . 

e Offers various services to firms doing 


business abroad. 


Evaluates specific opportunities for foreign 
business. 
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~_HOW THE GOVERNMENT HELPS — 


can’t borrow the money to finance 
development. 


5. Even if a research program 


could be financed, few small busi- 
nessmen know how to plan, staff, 
or run such a program. 


What can the small business- 


man do? 


These approaches stand out: 1. 


He can resort to limited research 
by farming out carefully selected 
jobs to an outside organization. 2. 
He can participate in co-operative 
research through trade associa- 
tions or other organizations. 3. 
He can take advantage of other 


(usually 


large) companies’ re- 


search through licensing or sim- 
ilar arrangements. 


Farming Out—Diamond Expan- 


Prepares detailed reports on foreign com- 


merce. 

Maintains lists of business concerns 
abroad. 

Publishes: Foreign Commerce Weckly. 


Office of Internal Trade Fairs, 
Department of Commerce. . . 


Tells how you may participate in foreign 
trade fairs. 


National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce .. . 


Tests materials. 


Develops codes and_ specifications of 
physical standards. 
Gives small firms opportunity for co- 


operative research through NBS facilities. 


Publishes: Journal of Research and Tech- 
nical Newsletter. 


Office of Area Development, 
Department of Commerce . . . 


Assists groups in setting up programs 
of economic development. 


Serves as a clearing house for data on 
federal programs which aid community 
development. 


Field Service Offices, Department of Commerce. . . 


Provide immediate 
with business. 


and direct contact 


Maintain field libraries with material of 
interest to businessmen. 


Offer help in bidding on government 
contracts, applying for financial aid and 
special tax benefits, and starting new 


businesses. 
Report on local business conditions. 


Publish: Synopsis of U. 8S. Government 
Proposed Procurement, Sales & Contract 
Awards. It lists invitations to bid, re- 
quests for quotations on negotiated con- 
tracts, set-asides for small firms, con- 
tract awards, and scheduled surplus prop- 
erty sales. 


Small Business Administration . . . 


Counsels on finances, management, mar- 
kets, new products, and government con- 
tracts. SBA has 15 regional and 25 
branch offices. 


Lists items and services bought by the 
government (U. S. Government Purchas- 
ing Directory). 


Describes government specifications (U. S. 
Government Specifications Directory). 


{ 


sion Bolt Co. Inc. needed a new) 
product. The Garwood, N. si 
maker of special fasteners cone 
tracted with Arthur B. Little Incy 
to come up with one. It did— 
small, one piece, hollow wall aT 
tener. The project was so success 
ful that the company felt justifie 
in signing a contract with Littl 
for $2000 a month to continue 
product research. 
Co-operation—The National al 
sociation of Aluminum Distributor 
has just completed a research proj- 
ect on the problems of crating an 
packaging aluminum sheets an 
tubing. At an average cost of $30 
per member, the project paid off i 
new crating and packaging meth 
ods which are expected to reall 


i 
abstracts of patents available: 
to small firms, including privately owned 
or government owned inventions and op-) 


portunities opened up by successful pros»? 
cution of antitrust cases. 


¢ Publishes: Management Aids for Smoii 
Manufacturers, Technical Aids for Small 
Manufacturers, Small Marketers Aids,: 
Small Business Management Series. 


e Publishes 


Armed Services Technical Information Agency . . - 

e Distributes technical reports to firms witht! 
military contracts. 

Technical Information Service, 

Atomic Energy Commission . . . 


« Issues access permits for classified docu-} 
ments. 


¢ Provides classified and nonclassified engi- 
neering drawings for research and test-. 
ing of civilian uses of atomic energy. 


¢ Maintains 77 libraries of 
atomic energy reports. 


¢ Publishes: Nuclear Science Abstracts. 


nonclassified\ 


Business Service Centers, 
General Services Administration . . . 


e Offer data on government 
and surplus property disposal. 


procurement. 


Department of Labor . 

e Prepares special reports on manpower. 
e Tests aptitude of workers. 

e Recruits and places workers. 


1. Corporation income up to $25,000 is exempt- 
ed from the 22 per cent surtax. 


2. Up to $60,000 of retained income is exempt 
from the penalty tax for the unreasonable 
accumulation of surplus income. (The 
burden of proving that a firm has re- 
tained income in unreasonable amounts 
rests with the government.) 


3. If more than 35 per cent of the gross 
estate or more than 50 per cent of the 
taxable estate consists of stock in one 
corporation, the stock may be redeemed 
to pay estate taxes of an owner (the 
distribution is not viewed as a dividend). 


4. For two years, a corporation has the right 
to use losses incurred in one year to off- 
set income earned in previous years. 


5. Certain partnerships may be treated as 
corporations for tax purposes. 
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reight damages, save $50 a day in 
abor, and $100 a day in materials. 
Not counting lower freight dam- 
ge, each member’s investment 
will be repaid in two days. 
Licensing—Western Electric Co. 
dnc. has given about 60 companies 
(many of them small) licenses to 
ake transistors. Testifies one 
licensee, Texas Instruments Inc., 
Dallas: “For us the license led 
to a commercial breakthrough in 
silicon transistors.” Classified as 
a small firm when it got the license 
jin 1952, the company is now in the 
medium range and still growing. 
Small business has some catch- 
ing up to do in research and de- 
velopment. More than half of big 


company sales stem from products 


SBA offers... 


e Direct loans to firms unable to obtain 
private credit. 


_e¢ Participation loans with banks and other 
lending institutions where it: 1. Advances 
part of the money. 2. Guarantees to 
purchase part of the loan from the lender 
at a later date. 


e« Loans at prevailing local rates. Interest 
can’t exceed 6 per cent. 


e Pool loans to corporations formed and 
eapitalized by small firms to produce or 
acquire raw materials or supplies. Max- 
imum amount of a loan: $250,000 times 
the number of small firms in the pool. 


* Loans to firms affected by floods, storms, 
and natural disasters. 


Veterans’ Administration . . . 


e Guarantees business loans made by private 
lenders to eligible veterans of World War 
II or the Korean War. 


Victory Eoans. ..-. 


¢ Government procurement agencies guaran- 
tee loans made by private lenders to their 
contractors to carry out the contract work. 


e Maximum interest: 6 per cent. 


Progress Payments... 


e Procurement agencies give contractors 
payments based on percentage of the 
contract completed, or on a_ percentage 
of the total costs incurred to complete 
the contract. 


e Financial need is not a factor in their 
availability. 


e Partial payments are available, based on 
delivery of the contract items. 
Defense Minerais Exploration Administration . . . 


e Bears 50 to 75 per cent of the cost of 
exploring for strategic or critical minerals. 
Assistance is repaid if discovery and de- 
velopment result. 


Treasury Department .. . 


e Makes direct loans for purposes essential 
to defense. 
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unknown before World War Il. 
Small business should be able to 
—hbut can’t say the same. 


Government Relations 


Despite occasional noises in Con- 
gress, small business is not unduly 
alarmed about its relations with 
the government. 

Improvement — The amount of 
defense work being done by small 
business will probably surprise 
you: 19.8 per cent of the prime 
dollars awarded by Defense De- 
partment contracts in fiscal 1957 
went to smali business, compared 
with 19.6 per cent in fiscal 1956. 
Some 20 per cent of the dollar 


Set-Asides . . . 


« Defense Department, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Veterans’ Administration, 
Departments of Interior, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Post Office set aside a per- 
centage of their contracts for small firms. 


Subcontracting .. . 


« Defense Department requires contractors 
to subcontract to small business. the 
maximum amount which the contractor 
determines to be consistent with the ef- 
ficient performance of the contract. 


e For contracts of more than $1 million, 
Defense Department urges the contractor 
to: 1. Publicize its willingness to sub- 
contract to small firms. 2. Adopt pro- 
curement policies which give small firms 
as good a chance to get subcontracts 
as large firtins. 3. Report to Defense on 
the success of its small business sub- 
contracting efforts. 


Bidding . . . 


¢« Defense favors advertising for bids to 
negotiated contracts. 


e Small firms are given preference on tie 
bids. 


e Precise specifications, drawings, and other 
pertinent data are made available to all 
bidders. 


e When a small firm bids low but is re- 
fused the contract on the basis of a 
pre-award survey, SBA can rule that 
the small firm must get the contract if 
it is competent. 


« Special offices within government agen- 
cies which urge subcontracting to small 
firms are maintained by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the International Co- 
operation Administration (as well as the 
Defense epartment and the individual 
services). 


Renegotiation . . . 

¢« Up to $1-million worth of business may 
be done with the government in any one 
year without being subject to renegotia- 
tion proceedings. 

e Losses sustained on renegotiation business 
may be carried forward two years. 


Sources: The President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business and STEEL. 


value of all primes that are sub- 
contracted goes to small business 
in the first tier of subcontracting. 

About 30 per cent of Defense 
Department dollars could go to 
small business, but it’s getting 
only about 52 per cent of that po- 
tential. It could get more by being 
more competitive, believes Joseph 
M. McKeilar of McCulloch Motors 
Corp., Los Angeles. He recently 
returned to his company after a 
stint as director of small business 
policy for the Defense Department. 

One of small business’ most 
serious deficiencies is its failure to 
take full advantage of the help 
government offers (for high spots 
on what that is, see the accom- 
panying exhibit). 


Production 


Here’s another surprise: Less 
than 5 per cent of all small busi- 
nessmen are concerned about pro- 
duction, according to a _ survey 
made for the small business con- 
ference. 

“We can make it; the job is to 
sell it,” is a typical comment. 

Most production problems boil 
down to personnel or research 
questions—how to manage produc- 
tion, or how to use research to 
lower costs and boost productivity. 


Advantages of Being Small 


Small business has six major 
problems inherent in its size. But 
it also has a natural benefit: Flex- 
ibility. It is most readily appar- 
ent in: 

Delivery—While a larger com- 
pany may have hundreds of jobs 
in the works, each with a different 
delivery schedule, the small com- 
pany has relatively few to sched- 
ule and can give more attention to 
them. 

Short Run Economy — Small 
companies are in a better position 
to handle small orders than large 
firms geared for mass production. 
It puts them in a good position to 
handle emergency orders, or to be- 
come secondary sources of supply 
for high volume items. 

Production Control—lIf it is nec- 
essary for the purchaser to step 
up, cut back, or cancel production 
of a vender’s part, a phone call to 
the small shop gets almost imme- 
diate results because of the short 
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A New Business ? 


HOW do you go about starting a new business? 
What is the most important element? 

In ‘the production field, it’s choice of product, 
says George V. Woodling, Cleveland patent at- 
torney, who founded Flodar Corp. in 1945 with 
$2500. Last year, it grossed $670,000. 

“Superinvention”—Invent a product similar to 
one that is established and in demand, but design 
it to avoid patent infringement, says Mr. Wood- 
ling. He calls the technique ‘‘superinvention.” 

It is a bread-and-butter practice among patent 
attorneys who spend hours searching patents for 
clients. In the process, they become familiar with 
the trial and error results of other inventors. They 
learn to avoid pitfalls. 


How It Works—lIt requires careful, imaginative 
study of patents with the idea of finding a bypath 
which can lead to a patentable idea based on an 
established device. 

It requires the services of a patent expert who 
has some technical knowledge and business ex- 


perience. 

Checklist—“Invent a device which meets a 
long-felt need,’’ says Mr. Woodling. ‘‘Choose some- 
thing that is readily consumed or wears out quick- 
ly and you have an established market. Make your 
product small so that it can be mass-produced on 
existing machinery, but be sure it is better than 
existing devices. Make is quickly interchangeable 
with similar devices made by competitors.” 

Flodar Corp. produces hydraulic fittings. Mr. 
Woodling realized that higher hydraulic pressures 
being used in industry would create a “blue chip” 
demand for fittings that would not leak or break. 

Barred by Patent—Existing patents so thorough- 
ly covered the conventional soft metal sleeve in 
hydraulic fittings that Mr. Woodling turned to 
hard tempered, alloy spring steel, something that 
had never been tried. The new product offered 
increased holding power and reduced tube vibra- 
tion under high pressure. From the start, it has 
been easy to sell. 

Other Elements—Flodar was set up as a simple 
corporation under Ohio law with 250 shares at 
$10 each. 

“A good attorney and a good accountant are 
vitally necessary to guide a new business through 
the maze of laws ... to map growth ... and 
advise on the plowing back of profits,’ Mr. Wood- 
ling says. 


chain of command. In the large 
company, it may be a matter of 
days before the order clears all de- 
partments involved and reaches 
the production line. Time and 
money are lost. 

Paperwork — A small company 
may operate on a single purchase 
order, while a large company may 
require many copies and separate 
instructions. 

Quality Control — Because can- 
cellation of a contract due to poor 
quality may seem a relatively 
greater loss to a small company 
than a large one, more attention is 
often paid to inspection procedures 
in the small shop. 

Design Control—If it becomes 
necessary to alter design in the 
middle of a run, it is done easier 
in the small shop than the large 
because the work is easier to lo- 
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cate and less machinery is in- 
volved. 


Summary 


Precision Piece Parts Inc., Mish- 
awaka, Ind., is a typical small 
business. Despite its mere 50 em- 
ployees, the maker of screw ma- 
chine products bids for defense 
work. Its standing in its com- 
munity is measured by the fact 
that it has a waiting list for open- 
ings in both its skilled worker 
ranks and its apprentice program. 

W. R. Nace, president, ascribes 
his company’s performance and 
standing to: 

1. Plant efficiency. (All equip- 
ment is replaced within ten years 
on a regular replacement sched- 
ule. ) 


2. Specialty production. (60 per 


cent is defense work; emphasis is: 
on tough jobs requiring alloys and! 
stainless steel.) 

3. The personal touch. (Pre-- 
cision never intends to grow be-- 
yond its present size.) 

4. A profit sharing plant. (Itt 
keeps the work force efficient and: 
interested in seeing that business: 
is good and backlogs substantial.) } 

Last year 327,000 small busi-- 
nesses were discontinued. But! 
381,000 new ones were started. 

Says Commerce Secretary Sin-. 
clair Weeks: “Small business: 
comprises the overwhelming ma-. 
jority of establishments, opens lim-. 
itless opportunities for individual) 
initiative, and is the seed corn: 
which aerates the economy. It is: 
just as essential to our scheme of! 
things in this country as growth: 
is in any phase of life.” 
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jrepairs. 
lager at Republic, told the Southern Ohio Section 
‘of the National Open Hearth Committee, AIME, 
‘that No. 22 will get a new Electrocast roof. 
j Another was installed on No. 24 several weeks 
lago, and No. 15 is due for one in the middle 
‘of November. 
ipensive roofs is about 356 heats without repair. 
\A big incentive: 2 to 3 tons more production 
per hour (through higher firing rates). 


| Te C h ni cal ae 
Outlook = 
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|LONG-LIVED ROOFS— The Corhard Electro- 
geast basic roof on Republic Steel’s No. 22 open 
shearth (Cleveland) finally went down for re- 


build after 555 heats and four shutdowns for 
C. W. Cravens, assistant district man- 


The breakeven point for the ex- 


FAST SCRAP CHARGING— Armco Steel 
Corp. revealed at the same meeting that it is 


giving the Calderon charging system a try at 
its Butler (Pa.) works. Scrap is brought onto 
the open hearth floor in a highside gondola 
and is transferred to a charging hopper by mag- 


net. Under the hopper sit three charging pans 
(one to receive the charge; two for spillage). 


When a pan is full, a charging machine behind 
the hopper moves the pan directly forward into 
the furnace. The system eliminates the string 


, of buggies which block one furnace when an- 


: 
j 


: 
J 


r 
; 


other is charging. 
least 15 per cent. 


It speeds up charging by at 


PLASTIC TOOLS— A research report (avail- 


able from American Society of Tool Engineers, 


j 


NEW APPROACH— Small 


Detroit) offers two methods of measuring 
shrinkage in plastics to be used for tools. The 
Purdue Research Foundation did the work un- 
der the auspices of the ASTE Research Fund. 


erystals which 
grow as delicate plates from the surface of 


stainless steel point up a way to study failures 


_ Metalworking Outlook—Page 53 


by stress corrosion cracking. They were de- 
scribed as “submicroscopic platelets of chromium 
oxide’ by Dr. Earl A. Gulbransen, advisory 


Market Outlook—Page 159 


chemist at Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
Pittsburgh. (He was speaking before the Sec- 
ond World Metallurgical Congress in Chicago 
last week.) The crystals form on strongly 
stressed stainless steel specimens which are ex- 
posed to corroding atmospheres containing 
traces of chloride. In practice, stress corrosion 
cracking affects stainless parts which are in 
contact with corrosive systems while under an 
internal or applied stress. It can result in 
complete failure. Dr. Gulbransen reported that 
it can be triggered by such mildly corrosive 
substances as steam or perspiration on parts 
having only internal stresses left in them dur- 
ing their manufacture. Pipes, turbine blades— 
even coffee urns and cooking vessels—can fail 
in this manner. 


GIANT HONE— Large cylinder liners made at 
Cooper Bessemer Corp.’s Grove City, Pa., plant 
now get their final touch of precision on a 
honing machine that’s 3314 ft high. The ma- 
chine will process parts with 36 in. holes, 96 
in. long. It was designed at Cooper Bessemer. 


GRAPHITE COATING— Horizons Inc., Cleve- 
land, has developed a method of putting a wear 
resistant, refractory carbide coating on ma- 
chined graphite parts. Dr. Morris A. Steinberg, 
head of Horizons’ metallurgy department, pre- 
dicts a broad range of uses for it—from nuclear 
reactors to diecasting machine inserts. 


ORE IN THE L-D— A new L-D process plant 
at Gusstahlwerk Witten in the Ruhr operates 
almost without scrap. A typical charge in the 
converter consists of 29 tons of cupola hot met- 
al and 1 ton of iron ore. The blowing cycle is 
19 to 22 minutes, tap-to-tap about 40 minutes. 
Simplified material handling and freedom from 
tramp elements are the big advantages of mak- 
ing steel this way. 
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TECHNICA 
OUTLOOK 


Patterns mounted on metal plates and contoured dryers are used in the D process 


D Molds Make Precise Stee 


BOTH CASTING users and found- 
ries can profit from the Dietert 
process for shell molding. It is 
termed ‘“‘a valuable tool for prod- 
uct development” by William K. 
Merkel, manager of the shell mold- 
ing division, Kincaid-Osburn Elec- 
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ric Steel Foundry Co. Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex. (His paper on the 
process won an award in the Third 
Product Development Contest of 
the Steel Founders’ Society of 
America. ) 

What It Is—Harry W. Dietert, 


Carbon and low alloy steel 
castings made in 

Dietert process shells 

have close tolerances 


and fine surfaces. 


at a Texas Foundry 


| Castings 


chairman, Harry W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit, established the theory of 
the process. Conventional core- 
blowing machines are used. The 
mold is blown between the pattern 
and a contoured metal dryer or 
machined blow plate. The dryer 


STEEL 


lt’s a production operation 


| 


\ 


| 
7 
i 


D Process Helps Casting User 


1. Machining costs are reduced. Some tolerances can be obtained 
as cast. Machining, when required, is held to a minimum. Finish 


of forgings (as much as % in.) converted to the D process has 
been reduced to 1/32 in. 


2. Tolerances of 0.005 in. can be held on holes 1 in. in diameter. 
Over-all tolerances of 0.030 in. (0.015 in. to a side) can be held 
on castings weighing up to 12 lb. 


3. Castings have a clean, satinlike finish when shipped. 


4. Smoothness of D process molds allows full advantage to be 
taken of the fluidity of the molten metal. Sharp edges, thin metal 
sections, intricate shapes, and sharp detail can be cast easily. The 
engineer has great freedom of design in developing new cast parts. 


5. There are no limitations on the material specifications that can 
be obtained. 


D Process Helps Foundry 


1. The average coreroom has the equipment needed to start pro- 
duction. A large outlay of cash for elaborate equipment that can- 
not be used for any other type of production is not required. A 
core oven with temperature control and a small hand muller meet 
the basic requirements. A coreblower without a mechanical draw 
cylinder can be used with a vibrating core drawing machine. Ac- 
curate draws are easily obtained by using a coreblower equipped 
with an automatic draw cylinder and vibrator. 


2. The process is easily organized into a compact operation. 


3. Mold surfaces are hard and do not rub off or erode from han- 
dling. Molds do not draw dampness and may be stored several 
weeks. 


4. Customers are looking for precision steel castings with fine 
surfaces. The D process makes the casting self-selling. 


plates. The plates are vented and 
rigged for use on _ coreblowers 
with a mechanical draw cylinder. 
The coreblower operates on 80 to 
100 psi of air pressure. 

Sand Mixture—A four screen 
sand with an AFS fineness of 125 
is used. Mr. Merkel says both 
round and subangular grain sands 
have produced excellent results. 

An oleoresinous binder prepared 
for the process by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Cleveland, is mixed 
with the sand along with silica 
flour, fly ash, and iron oxide in 
an ordinary core sand muller. 

D process molds have a green 
strength of about 0.5 psi. They de- 
velop a dry tensile strength of 
about 250 psi after proper curing. 
Molds at Kincaid-Osburn are baked 
2 to 4144 hours at 425° F. The 
molds weigh up to 32 lb. The bak- 
ing cycle is closely controlled to 
prevent mold warpage, cracking, 
and other forms of distortion. 

Whether the molds are blown 
into contoured dryers or onto ma- 
chined plates depends on the shape 
of the pattern and the venting 
properties which can be obtained. 
Machined plates should not be used 
if they cause the mold walls to be 
too thick for the proper venting 
of the gases formed in pouring. 

Cores — Insert cores are made 
from the same material and hand- 
led in the same way as the molds. 
The insert cores can also be made 
with the CO. process. Kincaid- 
Osburn uses the same sand for 
its CO. cores as it uses for the D 


forms the back of the mold and 
provides the support it needs in 
the green state. 
A big advantage, particularly in 
steel foundries, is that any alloy 
- can be used. There is no difference 
| between the surface or the accu- 
racy of an alloy or carbon steel 
_easting. About 85 per cent of the 
castings made at Kincaid-Osburn 
are low alloy steels of the chrome- 
moly types. Some have about 0.30 
per cent carbon, others about 
0.40 per cent carbon. Another 10 
per cent are in the low carbon 
category, and the balance are high 
alloy types. 
Patterns used at Kincaid-Osburn 
are machined to tolerances of 0.001 
to 0.005 in. and mounted on metal Standard coreroom equipment is used to make precision molds 
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D MOLDS... 


process. CO, cores are used when 
D process cores would be impos- 
sible to make without the use of 
dryers. 

Assembled molds are bolted to- 


gether if their size and shape per- 
mit. Some molds which are blown 
into contoured dryers cannot be 
so assembled. They are cradled in 
loose, heaped sand, and weights 
are placed on top to prevent the 
mold from opening at the parting 


All dimensions shown on the clevis and safety clamp link are held by the D 
process. Both parts are made of low alloy steel 
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line due to metal pressure. 

Gate cores and runner cups are 
made of ordinary core sand and 
coated with a core wash. No 
washes are used on D process 
molds or cores, and no pastes are 
used on the mold parting surfaces. 

Casting Properties — The high 
permeability of the molds virtually 
eliminates presence of gas pockets 
in the casting and contributes to 
the fine casting surface which is 
obtained. Only in a few cores is 
a contoured shell required for good 


venting. Most molds can be blown 


on flat plates. 

The possibility of hot tears is 
greatly reduced because the mold 
collapsibility can be regulated. The 
sand mixture can be adjusted so 
that the mold will collapse at the 
correct interval following solidifica- 


tion to minimize warpage and flak- 


ing off. 


Special handling of D process | 


castings is required during heat 
treatment to eliminate oxidation 


(because of the close tolerances.) It | 


is necessary to take all precautions ~ 


to prevent warpage. 
Way to Benefits — Mr. Merke} 


says Kincaid-Osburn’s progress in) 


the use of the process is due large- 
ly to the co-operation of its cus- 
tomers. They have realized that 
many of their tolerances were 
based on the capabilities of their 
machining equipment rather than 
the need of the part. The realiza- 
tion sparked the conversion of 
many machined parts and forgings 
to unmachined D process castings. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


These casing scraper blades are made 
of a low alloy, chrome-moly steel with 


0.40 per cent carbon. Parts were for- 
merly made by another precision cast- 


ing process. Costs were reduced 
about 75 per cent 


STEEL 


THIS CASTING is part of a tool used in the petro- 
leum industry. It must withstand severe abuse and 


is subject to high stresses. 


When made from hot-rolled round stock, ten 


machining operations were required. 


Specifications—The part weighs 1.75 lb. Its sur- 
faces must be smooth enough to allow jaws to 
slide freely over the tapered section even under 
extreme loads. Parts must be held within 0.015 in., 


and a thin metal section is required. 


Smoothness of the radial grooves (see illustra- 
tion) is essential to the operation of the part. The 
grooves were formed by boring with a 5/16-in. 
drill. 


Conversion—Engineers of McMurray Oil Tool 
Specialties, Houston, and Kincaid-Osburn combined 


to convert this job to the D process. Labor was 


The D process holds the tolerance required on the 10 in. 
dimensions. 


Setup and machining are eliminated 
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reduced 60 per cent, end cost 20 per cent. 


The core that forms the radial grooves was made 
by the CO, process. It met dimensional and sur- 


face requirements without the use of dryers. 


The threads in the tapered end and the back 
angles were the only areas machined after con- 
version. The back angles were machined because 
casting them would greatly increase foundry and 
pattern costs, and machining was relatively in- 


expensive. 


Strength requirements were met by a low alloy 
cast steel of the chrome-moly type (ASTM speci- 
fication A148-55, Class 105-85). The casting is heat 
treated to a 35-40 Rockwell C hardness, oil 
quenched, and drawn. The part is subjected to a 


normal load on the back angle of the lower shoul- 


der which creates a stress of about 12,000 psi. 


Expensive and time consuming machining of the dovetail 


on this part was eliminated by the D process 
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A rough forging moves across the transfer and into machining position on the first 
machine. After the first pin is finished, the part will be moved automatically through 


the other three lathes. 


Other parts wait at right 


Crankshaft Line with a New Look 


Four lathes, with 60-hp spindle drives, handle forged steel 


cranks, one pin at a time. 


Advantages cited include quick 


tool change and faster production with carbides 


CARBIDES have been used only 
sparingly in machining forged 
steel automobile crankshafts, but 
a breakthrough may be in the 
works. 

Example — Pontiac Motor Div., 
General Motors Corp., will go to 
them on a new line. 

The system grew out of an 
eight-year research effort by Carl 
Bintz, president and general man- 
ager, Wickes Corp.’s Machine Tool 
Div., Saginaw, Mich. The line has 
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four, single purpose lathes de- 
signed for carbides. They are tied 
together with an automated trans- 
fer and handling system. Each 
machine completes one of the four 
pin diameters on V-8 crankshafts. 

Flow — All machine cycles are 
automatic. Each crankshaft moves 
from the first section of the auto- 
matic conveyor into position op- 
posite the first lathe. A cross slide 
picks it up and carries it about 
5 ft, placing it in the open chucks. 


The lathe automatically clamps 
the work and brings the cutting 
tools into action. 

Less than a minute later, the 
No. 1 pin of the shaft is completed. 
A second overhead slide picks up 
the shaft and carries it back to the 
transfer conveyor which moves the 
shaft to the next lathe. 

Movements to the next three 
machining stations are identical, 
except a different pin is machined 
in each. Also, the chucking in 
each station differs from the others 
since it compensates for the posi- 
tion of the pin being turned. 

Tool Change Speeded — Every 
station of the automated line can 
be operated automatically, manu- 
ally, or independently. Using 
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‘standard carbide insert tools, tool 


change time has been cut to a 


matter of minutes. When one lathe 
tis shut down for change, the 
others continue to run—drawing 
? parts from the supply on the trans- 
| fer conveyor. 


When the newly tooled machine 
is restarted, the first part from 
it jumps any gaps that may be on 
the line, so succeeding lathes won’t 
have to idle while the work catches 
up. 

Since retooling is simplified and 
machine operations are flexible, 
Mr. Bintz points out that there is 
nothing to prevent the line from 
being used to process crankshafts 
of several different engines. 

Lathe Power—Each lathe has a 
double-end drive. Spindles are 
powered by 60 hp, variable speed, 
direct current motors. Cutting 


speeds have been boosted to over 


250 sfpm. The lines can turn out 

50 crankshafts an hour. 
Cutters—The insert-type cutters, 

developed by engineers at Wesson 


‘Co., Detroit, approach the work 


from front and rear cross slides. 
Two circular tips in the front tool 
are used for facing the cheeks. A 
triangular cutter centered in the 
front holder aids two triangular 
inserts in the rear cutter for 
plunge forming the pin diameter. 

Feed on the plunge forming is 
about 0.010 in. per revolution 
across the 2 in. width. Tools for 
cheeking, an interrupted cut, feed 
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CARBIDE INSERTS-3 
TB-l6l24 


Special carbide cutters use standard inserts to slash tool change time. 
shows how the cutters work—triangular inserts for forming the pin diameter and round 


The drawing 


inserts for the interrupted cut on the cheeks 


Over-all view of the line shows four machines, transfer line at right and ma- 


chine control panels at far left. 


Individual control panels at the machines per- 


mit manual operation for setup and adjustment 


at roughly 0.040 to 0.060 in. each 
turn of the spindle. 

Future?—Mr. Bintz predicts that 
the multiple machine technique, 
designed to do pins on the forged 
steel cranks, will also help crack 


the carbide barrier on the bearing 
diameter and on both pin and main 
line bearings of cast iron crank- 
shafts. He foresees substantial 
economies on all jobs using this 
production technique. 
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Lab Checks Castings 


by Night 


SEMIS 


Industry Sends Work to 


THE average small clinic can’t af- 
ford a high voltage radiation fa- 
cility for the treatment of cancer 
patients. But several enterprising 
medical men at Madison, Wis., 
have solved the problem by en- 
listing the support of local indus- 
try. 

The doctors operating the clinic 
treat patients by day. Industrial 
work is checked by night. One 
day a week they solicit testing and 
inspecting business from foundries 
and research laboratories. 

They point out that their 24- 
million volt betatron (Allis-Chalm- 
ers) is well suited for its dual role 
—although an industrial betatron 
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can’t be used to treat patients. 

Setup — The building has two 
floors. The betatron, a _ cobalt 
room, and a 275,000-volt source 
are on the first. The betatron can 
penetrate 10 in. of steel in less 
than 5 minutes. 

Schedule—By day, medical pa- 
tients go to the second floor which 
includes offices, examining rooms, 
and a laboratory. The medical en- 
trance to the betatron and radia- 
tion rooms is separated from the 
industrial entrance. 

At 7 p.m., an industrial radiog- 
raphy staff takes over. Medical 
collimators are removed (they con- 
centrate the betatron beam for 


Treats Patients 


by Day 


octors 


narrow radiation), and material 
handling equipment takes its place. 

Shipments of castings are 
stored in a 6 by 40 ft corridor 
adjacent to the betatron room. 

Thin section work, which needs 
low voltage sources, is handled in 
the room which contains the 275,- 
000-volt source. It also opens into 
the storage corridor. Eventually, 
the cobalt room will be used for 
industrial work when the betatron 
time is filled up. 

A Thought — Companies with 
a need for high voltage radiog- 
raphy might do well to consider 
the merits offered by this example 
of medical-industrial co-operation. 
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Arter Rotary Surface Grinders are scientifically de- 

signed to provide extremely smooth, remarkably accurate 
micro-plane surface finishes. The basic feature responsible 
for these close tolerance, superior finishes is the relation of the 
grinding wheel to the work. With Arter machines, the grinding 
is done on the peripheral or outer edge of the wheel while 
the work is held on a rotating magnetic chuck. This results in 
extremely fine, concentric finishes so necessary for most 
component parts used in industry today. 


For Better Surface Finishes... 
It’s Smarter to Use... 


ROTARY 
SURFACE 
GRINDERS 


Illustrated above is Model E, one of a complete line of Arter 
Precision Rotary Grinders available in chuck sizes from 8” 
to 40”. Each Arter Grinder features completely automatic 
grinding cycle... building block design for ease of mainte- 
nance . . . rigid vibration free construction . . . hydraulic 
controls .. . variable stepless speeds for both chuck and wheel 
slide traverse ... manual and automatic feeds .. . adjustable 


worktable for concave and convex grinding . . . rotatable 


magnetic chucks... and centralized push-button control panel. 


For complete details on Arter Rotary Surface Grinders 
call your Arter representative or write for free brochure. 


PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Multiple Stack ... Or Single Stack? 


Single Stack Annealing Gets the Nod 


At Republic Steel’s plant in Cleveland, single stack and mul- 
tiple stack furnaces are used to anneal the same type of coil 


products. 


TODAY’S mill buyer of cold-rolled 
steel wants coils instead of cut 
sheets, better drawing quality, 
finer surface, and prompt delivery. 
Annealing practice has been a lim- 
iting factor in meeting his de- 
mands. It has taken big improve- 
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Results favor the single stack 


ments in annealing to keep pace. 

Two approaches have been used 
to increase annealing production. 

The first: Larger furnaces 
Which process greater tonnages 
during one cycle. The idea has 
been used in the multiple stack 


By HOWARD E. MILLER 
Assistant Chief Metallurgist 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


furnace. With eight stacks, you 
can build a 325-ton charge. 

The second approach: A gmall 
charge with a fast furnace time. 
The single stack coil furnace can 
handle charges of 60 to 90 tons. 

One Approach—Multiple stack 
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Spotlight on Annealing 


Excerpts from an international symposium on Annealing of Low 
Carbon Steel, sponsored by Case Institute of Technology and Lee 
Wilson Engineering Co. Inc. at Cleveland—Oct. 29-30 


ANNEALING CYCLES 


A satisfactory product must be furnished the cus- 
tomer. First consideration must be given to the time 
and temperature necessary to relieve cold working 
strain. This is the minimum necessary for an an- 
nealed product. 

Annealing of cold-rolled sheets below 1150°F is 
hazardous, especially with short soaking times. This 
temperature appears to be borderline for cold working 
strain relief and does not produce sufficient grain 
growth. 

Relief of cold working strain appears to be almost 
instantaneous, and, evidently, the higher the tempera- 
ture, the more suddenly relief occurs. 

Effect of temperature on grain growth is almost a 
straight line function from 1150 to 1340° F (consid- 
ering the same soaking time). Soaking time is im- 
portant only as it affects grain growth. 


Annealing Cycles for Commercial and Drawing Quality 
Rimmed Steels—Howard E. Miller, assistant chief metallurgist, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 


ECONOMICS 

Fabricators of cold reduced, flat rolled steel products 
have steadily raised quality standards. Stamping 
plants have been asking for better surface finish, and 
some have gone from sheets to coils for ease in han- 
dling and reduction of scrap. Mills have been forced 
to produce steel with more “rubber” in it to keep 
abreast of modern product designs. 

Some customers still believe that all a mill has to 
do to produce flat-rolled sheets or coils in drawing 
quality is to anneal a little longer—and charge extra. 
Every producer knows there is more to it than that. 
Steelmaking must be controlled from the start. Draw- 
ing quality is influenced by the amount and type of 
scrap charges. Skilled annealing techniques are wasted 
if the cold-reduced steel comes into the annealing de- 
partment with defects annealing cannot overcome— 


mill ridges, and scratches that will cause stickers. 

Today, a commercial quality sheet must take a light 
draw. Competition has forced many companies to put 
10 per cent of their commercial quality tonnage 
through a drawing quality annealing cycle. 


Styles in industrial design have led fabricators into | 


deeper and deeper draws. An example is the wrap- 
around bumper. One manufacturer requires a steel 
held to 30,000-33,000 psi and elongation must be 38 per 
cent before failure. Fabricating this bumper involves 
complex bends up to 120 degrees. In addition, the steel 
must be free of surface defects, even stretcher strain 
marks, because of its bright chrome finish. 

Fabricators want larger coils to help them cut scrap 
losses. The fact that can companies are beginning to 
do their own shearing from coils is forcing mills to 
make expensive changes in physical layouts of their 
electrolytic tin departments. 

Mills reject sheets for imperfections that a customer 
might be glad to put up with when the market is tight. 
This creates a larger tonnage of secondary products, 


which has an adverse effect on mill profits. 


Economics of Annealing in the U. S.— 
Lyle F. Gulley, vice president in charge of operations, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Il. 


AGING 

Boron, which is readily soluble in Fe,C may promote 
the solubility of nitrogen. Perhaps here is the basis 
for the development of entirely new annealing cycles 
which can be used to produce higher quality deep- 
drawing steels. Controlled precipitation (quench ag- 
ing) is probably one of the most important keys to 
development of steels which do not exhibit strain aging. 

The discovery that the return of the yield point due 
to strain aging can be masked by residual stresses in- 
troduced during temper rolling may be the other valu- 
able key to the problem of aging. It should be pos- 
sible by careful control of the temper mill to introduce 
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furnaces at Republic Steel Corp.’s 
98-in. strip mill in Cleveland have 
three rows of horizontal radiant 
heating tubes at each end. They 
are parallel to the length of the 
furnace. The two outside rows have 
six tubes each, and the center row 
has five tubes. So each furnace 
has 34 tubes, or 17 tubes on each 
end. 
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The tubes are evenly spaced from 
the bottom of the furnace to about 
two-thirds the height of the charge 
area. (The ability to heat a charge 
depends on the amount of heat 
which can be concentrated close to 
its bottom.) The heat input of the 
eight stacks is about 18 million 
Btu per hour, or about 2.25 million 
Btu per stack. 

Bases — Designed for ease of 


maintenance, the high convection 
type bases are 72 in. in diameter. 
They are equipped with 15-hp fans 
mounted under the center of the 
base which are capable of deliver- 
ing 8000 cu ft per minute at 8- 
in. static pressure. The coils are 
separated in the charge by con- 
vection plates which make it easier 
for heat to penetrate from the 
edges as well as the perimeter. 


L.TEEE 


| 
segregation, pipe, excessive grain growth, hot and cold | 


a specified minimum residual stress. If this minimum 
is greater than the potential increase in flow stress due 
to strain aging, then the material will be nonaging in 
service. At the same time, strain aging restricted by 
annealing practice may eliminate other deleterious ef- 
fects of aging—increased hardness and reduced ductil- 
ity. 

Quench Aging, Strain Aging, Yield and Flow Phenomena— 


Eric R. Morgan, assistant director of research, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


BRITISH PRACTICE 

Stickers can arise from three sources: Reel tension, 
furnace temperatures, and surface finish of the reduc- 
ing rolls. Optimum surface finish on the last stand 
rolls is 50 microinches, achieved through shotblasting. 

The Abbey Works uses byproduct nitrogen from its 
oxygen plant for annealing in a 95.5 N, 3.5 H at- 
mosphere. Its multiple stack furnaces are fired by 
open flame. Gases exhaust to a stack in which a valve 
provides back pressure to maintain furnace atmosphere 
at zero pressure. Inner covers are made of 25 Cr, 12 
Ni alloy. They have been in use for five years and 
look good for another five. 

Is it too imaginative to predict that in the not too 
distant future we will be using small atomic reactors to 
heat our annealing gases? We must realize that the 
continuous annealing line is a mixed blessing. Be- 
cause it produces a stiffer strip, the customer can use 
a thinner product, which with optimum reduction on 
the cold mill means a thinner band required from the 
hot mill, and that in turn means a smaller hot mill 
yield. When we are striving to increase yields, such 
a turn poses problems. 


Annealing of Cold-Reduced Sheets and Coils in Europe— 
Harry H. Ascough, mills superintendent, 
Steel Co. of Wales Ltd., Port Talbot, Wales 


MILL PRACTICE 

The microstructure of low carbon, hot rolled strip 
can be varied by proper selection of coiling and fin- 
ishing temperatures. A uniform equiaxed grain struc- 
ture may be obtained by doing all hot rolling while 
the steel is in the austenite condition. An abnormal 
grain structure, either coarse or deformed, may result 
when the finishing temperature is below the upper 
critical limit. The coarse grain structure results when 
the coiling temperature is above 1300°F; the deformed 
grain structure results when the temperature is well 
below 1300° F. A high coiling temperature leads to the 
formation of large, irregular cementite particles and 


The normal furnace time for a 


sistently load the furnaces to best 


a low coiling temperature tends to produce finer, more 
uniformly dispersed cementite particles. 

Scale is removed from hot-rolled strip by acid 
attacking the decomposed ferrous phase. The outer 
layers of Fe,O, and Fe,O,, which are only slightly 
soluble in acid, fall off once the underlying ferrous 
phase is dissolved. The rate of dissolution of the fer- 
rous phase depends on the size and number of iron 
particles, which in turn depend on the rate at which 
the scale is cooled from above the eutectoid temper- 
ature down to room temperature. The iron particles 
which may be formed in the ferrous phase by proper 
cooling will be oxidized to magnetite or even ferric 
oxide if the scale is allowed to cool in the presence of 
air. This will reduce the ferrous phase pickling rate. 


Effect of Hot Working and Cleaning Factors on the 
Final Characteristics of Annealed, Cold-Rolled Steel— 
Ralph D. Hindson, assistant chief metallurgist, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


PREPARED ATMOSPHERES 

By far the largest percentage of coiled strip is still 
annealed in deoxidizing atmosphere. However, desire 
on the part of the producers for a superior product, 
and demand of the trade for better quality prompted 
the need for an annealing atmosphere that would elim- 
inate or alleviate the effect of prepared gases on steel 
surface finishes. 

The best prepared atmosphere would be a dry HN, 
mixture. Hydrogen-nitrogen atmosphere produces a 
bright plate, low in pickle lag and reasonably satis- 
factory in edge-center-edge corrosion resistance. 


Generation and Use of Prepared Atmospheres in the 
Annealing of Low Carbon Steel Strip— 

George J. Campbell, assistant fuel engineer, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 


HARDNESS 

Manipulating process variables produces only slight 
hardness changes in continuously annealed black plate 
and tin plate. Increasing annealing temperature from 
1200 to 1300° F, increasing cooling time in the 950 
to 700° F range from 10 to 45 seconds, and decreasing 
temper mill extension from 1 to 0.5 per cent caused 
only slight softening. 

Studies of various carbon (0.10 to 0.20), manganese 
(0.47 to 0.80), and nitrogen (0.002 to 0.010) contents 
showed that nitrogen had by far the greatest effect in 
increasing the strength and hardness of continuously 


annealed tin plate. 

Effect of Variations in Annealing Cycle and Composition 

on the Mechanical Properties of Continuously Annealed Tin Plate— 
P. W. Marshall, assistant director, 

Applied Research Laboratory, U. S. Steel Corp., Monroeville, Pa. 


heating. 


To obtain complete an- 


full charge is 48 to 52 hours at 
about 1280° F (minimum). Furnace 
tube temperature is carried at be- 
tween 1400 and 1425° F. On a 
drawing quality charge of coiled 
steel, the furnaces handle 5.8 to 
6 average tons per hour for the 
total charge, or 0.72 to 0.75 tons 
per hour per stack. 

Loading—It is difficult to con- 
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advantage. Bases should be loaded 
evenly, and coils should have an 
even wall thickness, to obtain max- 
imum tons per hour and a prod- 
uct of consistent quality. 

Having the required size and 
number of coils necessary for a 
charge is not always possible; in 
most the load varies from base to 
base, which presents a problem in 


nealing, the furnace must be fired 
to the advantage of the heavier 
coils and the heavier charged 
bases, with a resulting loss of tons 
per hour. 

Time Losses—The furnaces have 
an uneven heating rate within each 
coil as well as within each stack. 
Since a large percentage of heat 
transfer is by radiation, areas 
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edium for grinders, milling machines 
Ss, lathes and other machine tools. 


’ 
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GULFWAY 


inew three-purpose oil for 
smoother operation of machine tools 


| AS A WAY LUBRICANT 


Gulfway forms an exceptionally slippery and tenacious film on slides 
and ways. Its inherent high oiliness is bolstered by a tackiness agent 
that keeps it sticking to metal. Gulfway will not squeeze out when the 
table is at rest for long periods. It contains a special low-shear additive 
that maintains lubricity when clearances are tight or loads are excessive. 


Gulfway eliminates ‘“‘stick-slip’’ chattering that shortens tool life and 
causes excessive wear of the ways. 


AS A HYDRAULIC FLUID 


Gulfway will not plug hydraulic lines and controls, or cause pumps 
to work erratically. It flows freely at all times, even after long periods 
of dormancy—needs no run-in or warm up and places no strain on 
pump or motor. 


AS A BEARING AND GEAR OIL 


Gulfway’s characteristic oiliness and high load-bearing capacity make 
it an ideal lubricant for machine tool gears and bearings. Its long 
service stability provides an extra margin of economy. 


Gulfway is available in two different viscosities. Why not make 
this new oil prove itself in one or more of your machines? Con- 
tact your nearest Gulf office, or write to: 


GULF OiL CORPORATION 
Department DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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Automatically sprayed-on 
drawing compounds 
cut metal-forming costs 


NEW DEVILBISS METHOD SAVES COMPOUND, COATS 
EVERY PART EXACTLY ALIKE, 


IS FULLY AUTOMATIC 


> 7 
oe 


Split-second timing. DeVilbiss WDB automatic guns spray exact amounts of 
drawing compound evenly over specific areas of die, as it opens and closes. To 
synchronize spray with press cycle, cam-actuated air valve is worked off the ram. 
In other instances, a solenoid air valve is actuated by chain-drive timer, operating 


off gear wheel. 


Now you can cut stamping costs, 
increase production rates, get 
uniform application of drawing 
compound in your production of 
stamped or formed metals. 
DeVilbiss spray method and ver- 
satile spray guns eliminate waste- 
ful swabbing, rolling, or dripping 
lubricants — save you time and 
money! 


DeVilbiss WDB Gun is designed 
and built specially for applying 
die lubricants. It is compact, dura- 
ble; sprays all types of compounds 
— from the lightest oil to the 
thickest creamy or foamed mate- 
rials. Spray pattern is completely 


adjustable, from a fine round 
shape for narrow stock, to a broad 
fan for wide surfaces. The gun is 
built to maintain precise, constant 
rate of application; is easy to in- 
stall, and offers low maintenance. 


For full details, see your nearest 
supplier today; or write us direct. 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeEViLBiss 


DEVILBISS HELPS YOU GET THE MOST FROM THE SPRAY METHOD 
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farthest from the tubes have the. 
slowest heating rate. To thorough- 
ly anneal the entire product, it is | 
necessary to lengthen the time 
cycle to compensate for the slow- 
est rate. 

The time necessary to cool the 
charge is also affected by the vari- | 
ation in base charge weight. Since | 
the lightweight base will be thor- 
oughly cold while the heavier 
charge will still be too hot to un- : 
cover, time is lost in delivering | 
some of the product to the temper © 
mills. 
With today’s close scheduling, | 
such delays must be held to a min- | 
imum. 

The combined effect of differ- | 
ences in coil sizes and the varia- | 
tion of heat transfer results in a 
range of Rockwell hardness and 
grain size in the material. Rockwell 
hardness will range from B-32 to 
B-48 in automotive drawing quality 
steels annealed at the best tem- 
perature and cycle. A longer cycle 
does not change the range to any 
great degree (it might drop the 
upper limit slightly). From a heat- 
ing and quality standpoint, the 
furnaces are difficult to operate 
with close enough control to give 
a consistent product. 

Other Approach — Republic’s 
single stack furnaces are of the 
high convection, radiant tube type. 
Ten vertical tubes spaced evenly 
around the periphery of the fur- 
nace have a heat input of 5 million 
Btu. The tubes, extending about 
two-thirds of the height of the 
furnace, concentrate the heat at 
the bottom of the charge. The 
arrangement permits heat inputs 
and concentration that bring the 
charge to temperature faster than 
the multiple stack can. Increased 
productivity per furnace results. 

The bases are a high convection, 
portable type designed for ease of 
maintenance. They are equipped 
with 15-hp fans capable of de- 
livering 8000 cu ft of air per min- 
ute at 8 in. static pressure. Double 
wall inner covers are being used. 
The rapid, even circulation between 
the walls aids in shortening fur- 
nace time and increasing output 
per hour. 

The Charge—In comparison with 
the multiple stack furnace, load- 
ing is simple. With a charge of 
only two or three coils, it is rela- 
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wa, GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


» 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. - OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DIVISION 
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CM METEOR Electric Wire Rope Hoist 


Ye to 5 ton capacities— Compact, enclosed design. 
Low headroom. Continuous hoist-duty motor with 
thermal overload protection for heavy duty service. 
Precision bearings and helical gears for long life. 
Only 110 volts at push button control. 


HOIS 


REPETITIVE PRODUCTION © 
APPLICATIONS OR 
‘RUGGED MAINTENANCE 
WORK _ 


FOR 


HAND or ELECTRIC—CHAIN or WIRE ROPE 


CM makes them all! So you can choose a 
hoist that’s perfectly suited to your own 
needs in a safe, highly efficient CM design. 
Three of the most popular models are illus- 
trated. Specifications of other types and 
sizes on request. 


Ye to 1 ton capacities — First truly heavy duty ver- 
sion of small electric hoist. Y%4 ton model weighs 
only 51 Ibs. Heavy duty self-adjusting mechani- 
cal brake and regenerative electrical braking. 
Overload protection and upper-lower safety 
switches. CM-Alloy load chain. 


CM CYCLONE Hand Chain Hoist 


Y% to 10 ton capacities—Easy to carry and lift. 
One ton model weighs only 36 pounds. Made of 
tough aluminum alloy. 
CM-Alloy load chain. 
High efficiency. Lifetime 


ALSO 
CM Pullers, 
Trolleys 
and Cranes 


lubrication. 


CALL the CM distributor for catalog, prices 
and fast delivery from stock. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


REGIONAL OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


HOISTS AND GHAIN 
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tively easy to select the coils for 


each charge. 

It is easy to take advantage of | 
a light charge for a fast heating 
rate; on heavy or full weight 
charges, compensation can be made 
in cycle time to assure a fully an- 
nealed product. The furnaces have 
a capacity of 30 to 40 tons, or 
an average of 1.1 tons per hour 
on deep drawing automotive body 
sheets. 

Metallurgical Advantages — In 
comparing furnace performance, 
Republic has found that the single 
stack offers greater uniformity in 
hardness and grain structure. Since 
the ten tubes are evenly spaced 
around the furnace, fast, even 
heating is possible. The greater 
heat input, 5 million Btu per stack, 
affects the speed of the heat by 
convection and radiation, shorten- 
ing the complete annealing cycle. 

Soaking time need be only 8 to 
12 hours to insure complete heat- 
ing throughout the coil. The faster 
heating cycle has resulted in a 
cleaner product. The temperature 
range of 700 to 950° F is a critical 
one for carbon deposit and break- 
down of the deoxidizing gas in the 
charge. The fast heating cycle 
helps to avoid carbon deposit be- 
cause there is less time in the crit- 
ical temperature range. The fur- 
naces have less temperature lag 
from coil to coil in the charge. To 
some extent they avoid the break- 
down of the gas. 

Handling — Republic finds the 
single stack furnaces more maneu- 
verable than the multiple stack in 
operation and maintenance. With 
the multiple stack, loss of one 
base or one furnace for repairs 
means the loss of eight stacks. 

With the single stack, each stack 
can be treated as a_ separate 
charge, and the annealing temper- 
ature and cycle can be adjusted 
for best practice. The product is 
of more even quality than that 
from the multiple stack furnace. 

With proper operation, good 
quality work can be done in either 
type furnace. Republic uses both. 
But factors of operation, mainte- 


nance, and quality favor the single 
stack. 


[ 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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MACHINING PERFECTION always starts with the right steel 
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Pick exactly the right steel for any job 
from J & L's complete cold finished line 


“Manufacturer saves three ways” 
with J &L 1113 Bessemer steel” 


Jones = Laughlin 


se great name in steel 


This friction shaft part for a textile machine was converted 


to J&L, “1113” Bessemer steel with these results: 


© Time cycle reduced 20% 
e Surface finish improved 20% 
-@ Tool life increased 100% : 
Due to these savings, manufacturer is now using J&L 


, “1113” steels for other applications. You can get similar 
savings in cutting speeds and tool life. Get facts from your 


distributor or write to Jones & Laughlin, 3. Gatenm Center, 
, RAS Dura 30, Henieyiiane 


These 2-in. steel cylinders are threaded for eyebolts. 
in 48 hours, it holds 15,000 Ib. 


hesive holds 200 Ib in 5 minutes; 
setup is at left 


A drop of Eastman 910 ad- 
Demonstration 


New Adhesive Holds 5000 psi 


Joining assemblies with adhesives is said to be easier and 
faster with this material. This article describes the material 
and suggests some areas for its application 


RESEARCHERS at Tennessee 
Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn., a 
division of Eastman Kodak Co., 
have come up with an adhesive 
which is said to be unusually 
strong, versatile, and quick-setting. 

The photo above illustrates its 
properties: A single drop on a sur- 
face 2 in. in diameter holds 200 
lb in 5 minutes, 5000 lb in 30 min- 
utes, 15,000 lb in 48 hours. It 
requires no heat, pressure, or sol- 
vents. (Ultimate steel-to-steel ten- 
sile strength: About 5000 psi in 
48 hours.) 

Glass-to-glass bonds are un- 
breakable in 5 to 15 seconds, steel 
to steel in 20 seconds, wood to 
wood in 5 minutes. 
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Properties—Called Eastman 910 
(a cyanoacrylate), the adhesive 
bonds unlike materials which 
don’t respond to conventional ce- 
ments, and firmly holds small 
joints such as those in miniature 
assemblies. 

It works well on many plastics. 

Preparation — Bonding surfaces 
must be thoroughly cleaned and 
dried. Only surface dirt needs 
to be removed. A toluene-ace- 
tone mixture is recommended for 
meta] surfaces. 

The adhesive is applied to one 
side of the joint. When a thin 
film covers the whole surface, the 
other half is pressed firmly in 
place. 


Quantity—Eastman says that 1 
lb will cover 100 sq ft on a smooth, 
nonporous surface. The adhesive 
sets within a few seconds after 
the parts have been pressed to- 
gether. Most bonds are suffici- 
ently cured within an hour to with- 
stand rough handling. 

Temperature—Short exposure to 
212° F doesn’t materially affect 
tensile strength; prolonged expo- 
sure breaks it down. 

Eastman 910 resists solvents 
well. A 24-hour immersion in al- 
cohol, benzene, or acetone doesn’t 
affect it. Weak alkalies or acids 
cut tensile strength slightly. 

Handling—The firm also points 
out that the adhesive reacts quickly 
with alkaline substances. It must 
be kept in closed _ containers. 
Shelf life is six months to one 
year. 

It isn’t harmful to skin although 
the dried film is hard to remove. 
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Photomicrograph of etched silicon-iron shows lined up cubic crystals. Their orienta- 
tion provides good magnetic paths along the length and width of a sheet 


Magnetic Steel Is Doubly Oriented 


A major advance in materials, it can be easily magnetized 


in four directions. It means that large transformer lamina- 


tions can be stamped in one piece instead of four 


A NEW magnetic steel promises 
to improve the performance of 
electrical apparatus and simplify 
its construction. 

Originated by scientists at the 
Vacuumschmelze of Hanau, Ger- 
many, and developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., the material, 
called Cubex, is a “doubly or cube- 
oriented” silicon-iron. It is ex- 
pected to be used in the magnetic 
cores of transformers, motors, and 
other electrical devices. 

Distinctive Feature—The silicon- 
iron can be easily magnetized in 
four directions. Conventional mag- 
netic steel is singly oriented. It 
can be easily magnetized in two 
directions only—along the direc- 
tion in which the steel was rolled. 

The atoms of iron form crystals 
in the shapes of cubes. The direc- 
tion along any edge of the cube 
represents an easy path for mag- 
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netization; directions across any 
face of the cube, or through it, 
represent difficult paths. In Cubex 
steel, the cubic crystals are lined 
up, or oriented, providing good 
magnetic paths along the length 
and width of the sheet. 

Due to Processing—The material 
has about the same composition as 
standard magnetic steel—3 _ per 
cent silicon and 97 per cent iron. 
The big difference is the way it is 
handled during its processing 
from the rough sheet to the final 
product. 

Westinghouse scientists believe 
that the formation of cube orienta- 
tion depends on a new mechanism 
of crystal growth and on carefully 
controlled structure during metal- 
lurgical processing. Under best 
conditions, test strips have ap- 
proached 100 per cent orientation 
of the cubic crystals; the easy 


magnetization directions of the 
cubes were all within 20 degrees 
of the rolling direction or 90 de- 
grees from it. 

Still in Laboratory—A consider- 
able amount of research and devel- 
opment still is required before the 
new material will be commercially 
available in useful sizes, says 
Westinghouse. Experiments have 
shown that the alloy can be made 
in thicknesses being used in 60- 
cycle electrical equipment, and 
small amounts of thicknesses use- 
ful for high frequency applications 
have been made. 

Significance—The chief aim in 
building magnetic cores is to pro- 
vide easy magnetic paths. In build- 
ing rectangular cores for large 
transformers with singly oriented 
material, straight strips of metal 
laid at right angles in a rectangu- 
lar shape must be used. 

With doubly oriented  silicon- 
iron, L, E, U-shaped, or rectangu- 
lar stampings could be punched 
from a sheet of steel in one opera- 
tion. This would simplify con- 
struction of the core, besides giv- 
ing an improved magnetic path. 
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Cadmium Plating: How 
To Avoid Embrittlement 


1. Maintain current density in cyanide bath at 
60 asf, or higher. The plate is more porous; hy- 
drogen will evolve during a relief bake. 


2. Make a standard cyanide bath nonembrittling. 
An aircraft manufacturer has done this by add- 
ing nitrate ions to suppress hydrogen formation. 


3. Try vacuum metallizing. There is no possibility 
that the steel can become charged with hydro- 
gen. Corrosion resistance compares to that of 


electroplates. 


Cadmium plates provide good protection for heat treatable, 
high strength steels like SAE 4340. Cyanide solutions are 
best to work from, but they often embrittle the parts 


HYDROGEN embrittlement  re- 
sulting from plating parts in cy- 
anide cadmium baths can usually 
be relieved by a postplating bake. 
The problem is to assure satisfac- 
tory recovery every time. Another 
and better solution is to plate in 
a nonembrittling bath. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., has developed three 
techniques for reducing or elim- 
inating hydrogen embrittlement. 
Reported at the SAE National 
Aeronautic Meeting in Los An- 
geles, they include: A controlled 
procedure for a standard cyanide 
bath, a modified nonembrittling cy- 
anide bath, and vacuum metalliz- 
ing. 

Cyanide Baths—There is a direct 
relationship between the current 
density used in a cyanide bath and 
the residual embrittlement a part 
retains after a relief bake. In 
parts plated to a 1 mil thickness 
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with current densities of 10 to 50 
amperes per square foot (asf), 
residual embrittlement is more se- 
vere than when electroplating is 
done at 60 to 80 asf. 

The best explanation: At high- 
er current densities, the plate has 
lower density. Assuming that non- 
porous cadmium is a_ barrier 
against diffusion of hydrogen, and 
the porosity increases as density 
decreases, an embrittlement relief 
treatment (where absorbed hydro- 
gen is evolved) is more effective 
when cadmium density is lower. 

All high strength SAE 4340 
steel, heat treated to 260,000 psi 
tensile strength or higher, must 
be plated at a current density 
above 60 asf at Lockheed. 

Nonembrittling Baths—Cadmium 
fluoborate is nonembrittling, but it 
has poor throwing power. Post- 
baking of parts plated in cadmium 
fluoborate makes them brittle. Or- 


ganic electrolyte baths also have | 
limited throwing power and do not © 
have the conductivity of aqueous 
baths. 

Since the cyanide bath is supe- , 
rior in all respects except embrit- 
tlement, Lockheed research engi- 
neers set out to make it nonem- 
brittling. They added nitrate ions 
to suppress hydrogen formation 
and a trace of an organic agent to 
maintain the throwing power and 
covering properties. 

Results from Bath—Tests con- 
ducted for a year in a 200-gallon 
pilot plant tank indicate that the 
bath is not much more difficult to 
maintain than standard cadmium 
cyanide plating solution. Bend, 
reduction of area, and notch ten- 
sile tests indicate that SAE 4340 
steel, heat treated to 260,000-280,- 
000 psi tensile, can be plated in 
the modified cyanide bath without 
apparent embrittlement. 

A new procedure for cleaning © 
parts before plating has been de- | 
veloped. It yields stress rupture | 
results equivalent to those of un- — 
cleaned parts. Procedure: 1. Fine © 
vapor honing to remove scale and 
rust. 2. Anodic cleaning at 100 
asf for 5 minutes in a commercial 
caustic cleaner, followed by water 
rinse. 3. Electrohoning at 100 asf 
for 15 minutes in a sulfuric-phos- 
phoric acid bath, followed by 
water rinse. 

The procedure reduces embrittle- 
ment to a minimum and is recom- 
mended for use with all types of 
ferrous metal plating where hydro- 
gen embrittlement is a problem. 


Metallizing—Another nonembrit- 
tling method tested by Lockheed 
for coating high strength steel 
parts with cadmium is vacuum 
metallizing. There is no possibil- 
ity that the steel can become 
charged with hydrogen. 

Parts are blasted with light grit 
(180 mesh or finer) before rack- 
ing and placing in the vacuum 
chamber. The chamber is pumped 
to 0.5 micron pressure. A coating 
0.0005 in. thick can be put on a 
part in 15 to 35 minutes, depend- 
ing on the operator’s skill in dis- 
tributing crucibles in the chamber 
and regulating the rate of vapori- 
zation. 

Adhesion—When the base metal 
is reasonably clean, adhesion is at 
least equivalent to that of electro- 
plated specimens. Surfaces con- 
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Automatic feeding 
and setting with... 


7. 


Speeds up riveting and clinching! 


It’s a quick step to faster assembly 
and reduced labor costs when you 
put T-J Rivitors and Clinchors 
in your production picture! These 
performance-proved machines 
are suited to a wide range of 
assembly jobs for aircraft, auto- 
motive, farm machinery, riviting 
jobs of all kinds. 


T-J RIVITORS automatically 
feed and set solid rivets with 
high production. Electrically 
powered Rivitor sets solid steel 
rivets up to %’’ long. Throat 
depths 8” to 36”. 


T-J CLINCHORS set clinch 
nuts with fully automatic opera- 
tion, controlled by a single foot 
pedal. Available in Underfeed 
and Gravity feed models, throat 
depthssS tow36 . 


Send today for these helpful 
references: Rivitor bulletins 646 
and 555... Clinchor bulletin 
555. The Tomkins-Johnson Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Crs) 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 
RIVITORS...AIR GND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS. CUTIERS CLINCHORS 
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RIVETS 4 AT A TIME! Special quad- 
ruple riveting unit, incorporating two Model 
“RR” Twin Rivitors, mounted on a special 
welded steel base. Equipped with air-oper- 
ated hold down mechanism and a safety 
air trip arrangement. Tooled for riveting left 
hand and right hand aufomotive muffler 
bracket assemblies. 


SPECIAL TWIN RIVITOR! fooled for 
6 station indexing fixture, incorporating 
automatic clamping and ejecting mechan- 
isms, for riveting laminated armature 
assemblies. 


T-J CLINCHOR adaptable to a wide 
range of clinch nut setting problems. Gravify —_ 
_ feed model shown here. — 


CADMIUM PLATING ... 


taminated with dirt and oil can | 
cause failure. 

Coatings deposited on polished | 
surfaces of 302 stainless, 2024 alu- * 
minum alloy, chromium plate, and 
low alloy steel showed poor adhe- 
sion. Results indicate that a pure- 
ly mechanical bond is obtained 
with blasted surfaces. 

Electroplated cadmium coatings 
normally can be blown or brushed 
off chromium plated areas of parts 
in production, but chromium plated 
areas of parts to be vacuum met- — 
allized must be masked; consider- — 
able effort is required to remove | 
the cadmium from the chromium 
plate. 

Coating Thickness—A uniform 
coating thickness is easily obtained | 
by an experienced operator. The © 
throwing power is better than it . 
is in plating tanks and does not 
tend to build up as much on pro- 
jections. 

The vacuum deposited film is 
more porous than electroplated 
coatings. 

Corrosion Resistance—Generally, 
vacuum deposited cadmium coat- 
ings offer corrosion protection 
comparable to that of electroplated 
coatings. Metallized films ordi- 
narily develop a white efflorescence 
in salt spray tests, but no rusting 
occurs in the substrate. 

Many aircraft production parts 
processed by vacuum metallizing 
have been subjected to salt spray 
tests with uniformly satisfactory 
results. The variety of configura- 
tions used in the tests is consid- 
ered to be a good cross section of 
the conditions encountered in man- 
ufacturing. 

Postprocessing—Vacuum metal- 
lized films will accept chemical 
treatments and organic coatings in 
the same way and with the same 
benefits as electroplated films. 

Heavy vacuum deposited cadmi- 
um films do not appear as bright 
as electroplated coatings. A dull 
matte finish (gray-white) is ob- 
tained. It’s usually accompanied 
by a light superficial dust. Light 
buffing easily produces a bright 
finish but does not enhance the 
protective value of the coating. 

Leaks in the vacuum chamber 
cause deposits which are dark to 
black, but salt spray tests indi- 
cate there is no loss in corrosion 
resistance. 
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When you are on the market for billets, 
bars or slabs of aircraft and commercial 
grade alloy, stainless or forging quality 
carbon steels, you can’t do better than 
order from recently revitalized Green River 
Steel Corporation. Born in 1953 on the 
banks of the Ohio River at Owensboro, 
Kentucky, Green River is not only the 
newest electric steel producer in America, 
it is the foremost company in its classifi- 
cation south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Now, backed up by Jessop, its new parent 
organization, it offers quality and service 
never possible before. Ingots poured from 
Green River’s spanking new 60-ton arc- 
type furnaces will continue to be proc- 
essed under the exclusive Dornin patents 
which make Macro-clean steels of un- 
matched forging qualities and grain struc- 
ture. But now, Green River is reaping the 
benefits of the years-ahead quality control 
methods and the excellent marketing or- 
ganization of its parent Jessop. Today, 
more than ever before, you’ll find it pays 
to do business with Green River—the steel 
industry’s new Southern Star! 


These Jessop district offices and representatives 
can now service you with Green River Products 


District Offices Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Toronto, Canada 
Chicago, Ill. Wallaceburg, Canada 
Cincinnati, Ohio Washington, D.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio p 
Detroit, Mich. Representatives 
Hartford, Conn. Charlotte, N.C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


1. Operator feeds flat blanks to the first of three presses in the roof line. — 
With the exception of this operation (loading), all work on this line 
can be done by one operator at a central control console 


Chrysler Boosts Stamping Capac 


ios: 


5. This turnover fixture on the quarter panel line catches 
the inverted panel from the Sahlin hand and rotates 
panel 180 degrees. As the panel slides down the in- 


cline, the far end hits a pipe that holds it. The panel 
indexes 90 degrees 


6. These line dies do a series of trim and spank opera- 
tions on quarter panels for 1958 model Plymouths 
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2. A Sahlin mechanical hand picks a roof panel 
from the first press, a draw operation, and flips it 
up and away from the dies. As the roof is swung 
up, this table rises to catch the inverted roof and 
start it down the line 


Already in partial production, 
this new plant will house 260 presses. 
It will turn out 300 different 
stampings for all 


the corporation’s automotive lines 


CHRYSLER management is bet- 
ting heavily that its 1957 sales 
boom will continue. 

As part of the wager, the corpo- 
ration has put up an $85-million 
dollar stamping plant at Twins- 
burg, Ohio, that may eventually 
add as much as 40 per cent to the 
firm’s stamping capacity. 

Progress Report—About 65 per 
cent of the 1.7 million sq-ft build- 
ing is in operation (22 of 28 major 
press lines are working). The bal- 
ance is still under construction. 
When it’s finished, some 3500 men 
will be processing 300 different 
kinds of body stampings. 
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roof rack 


3. Drawn panel loads into the trim dies as its trimmed pred- 
ecessor is pulled onto a belt conveyor that takes it to the 


4. Finished roof panels are loaded into waiting racks. Note 
rails on the floor that will guide loaded racks out of the 
work area 


Flow—All raw material is re- 
ceived on the east side of the 
building. Production flows in a 
straight line to shipping on the 
opposite side of the building. 

W. T. Hanlon, plant manager, ex- 
pects all incoming material to be 
coils within a few years. In fact, 
the present stock preparation de- 
partment could do the job. The 
department is next to receiving. 
Its slitters, shears, and blanking 
presses turn out press stock in 
the form of coiled strip, blanks, 
and sheets. 

Twenty-eight presses (across 
from stock preparation) head up 


the major stamping lines. Karl 
Horvath, manufacturing manager, 
is particularly proud of the exit 
ends of the line. ‘One problem 
with stamping shops,” he explains, 
‘Ss that while many lines have a 
high degree of automation, prod- 
uct flow breaks down when it 
comes to getting finished pieces 
away from the line.” 

One solution to this problem in 
Twinsburg: Angle irons have been 
bolted to the floor to form tracks. 
As soon as a wheeled rack is 
loaded, a hydraulic cylinder will 
push it out of the way and bring 
in an empty one. 
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NEED HELP WITH 
Sheet Handling Problems? 


Dexter 9000# H.D. Feeder runs at speeds up to 
9000 sheets of tin plate per hour. Used primarily in 
most major metal decorating plants. 


Dexter’s been designing and building sheet handling 
equipment for over 75 years...sheet feeders for metal 
decorating presses, scroll shears, punch presses, coaters, 
slitters... pack turnovers for speeding up two operation 
processes...oven strippers and pilers...cardboard and 
corrugated board feeders for presses and packaging lines 
... paper feeders for printing presses, varnishers and fold- 
ing machines. For almost any sheet feeding problem 
Dexter has the answer... with its wide range of equipment. 

Dexter Feeders are available in over a hundred sizes, 
speeds and load capacities to suit individual machine or 
process requirements. Sheet sizes range from 14 x 14” to 
four by twelve feet...sheet thickness from .006” to 4.6” 


Dexter Plate Feeder handles metal plates up to %¢'’ 
thick and a maximum size of 4-by-12 feet. Used in 
many plants for feeding descaling equipment. 


DEXTER 


or more...load capacities from 6,000 to 30,000 pounds 
...and speeds from 600 to 9000 per hour! 

Thousands of Dexter sheet handling machines are in 
use today in container plants, electrical equipment fac- 
tories, appliance manufacturing plants, in tin plating 
lines, printing and binding companies, and in a wide 
variety of other industries...speeding up production effi- 
ciently and economically. 

If you need help with your sheet feeding problems— 
check with Dexter. Their combination of engineering 
experience and equipment flexibility may be the solution 
for increasing your productivity. 

Write or call for complete details. 


DEXTER 


FOLDER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 


General Offices: 219 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
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and equipment 


Towing Tractor Can Pull 100 Tons on Level Surfaces 


This industrial towing tractor comes in models 
with gasoline, diesel, or LP gas engines. The engines 
develop 74 brake horsepower and torque of 170 ft Ib 
at 1200 rpm. 

The tractors are 101 in. long, 5714 in. high, and 
66 in. wide. Underclearance at the center is 9 in. 

The welded steel frame is reinforced and gussetted 
to assure complete alignment of the drive train. 

The front bumper is made of heavy steel plate to 
protect the tractor and front wheels when the tractor 
is used as a pusher unit. Gears are heat treated and 
carburized. Write: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
_waukee, Wis. Phone: Spring 4-3600 


Machine Simplifies 


This hydraulic loading and stripping machine can 
load or unload a complete stack of coils in a single 
operation. Only one operator is needed to handle 
rod or wire. 

The stack to be loaded is placed in the trough of 
the loading machine by a standard ram truck or a 
C hook. 

The loading machine upends the coils to a nearly 
vertical position over the coil pit which holds the 
empty spider. 

Hydraulic cylinders position the spider and elevate 
it through the stack in perfect position for crane 
handling. 

Unloading is done in reverse. Write: Lee Wilson 
Engineering Co. Inc., 20005 W. Lake Rd., Cleveland 
16, Ohio. Phone: Edison 1-6600 


Surface 


The Plano surface grinder can handle work up to 
80 in. wide. Distance from the grinding wheels to 
the table top is 60 in. 

Hydraulic power provides traversing and jump 
& feeds in increments from 14 to 4 in. Cross feeds in 
# increments of 0.001 or less also can be set at the 
4 pendant. 

_ Table feeds range from 5 to 100 fpm; cross slide 
feeds are from 5 to 30 fpm. 

The vertical head swivels up to 50 degrees each 
® way. This enables the machine to grind V and flat 
% ways, dovetails, shoulders, edges, radiuses, and con- 


tours in one setup. 
Twenty motors are used on the machine to enable 
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penne 


the operator to control all movements from a single 
station. Write: Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill. Phone: 2-5521 
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§ and equipment 


Welding Positioner 


Model GE250 has a capacity of 
25,000 lb with the center of grav- 
ity 12 in. above the table and 12 in. 
offcenter. 

A four-speed transmission pro- 
vides speeds of 0.76 to 0.11 rpm 
for rapid positioning, 0.38 to 0.05 
rpm for large weldments and av- 
erage welding speeds, 0.26 to 0.034 
rpm for larger weldments and 
slower welding speeds, and 0.19 to 
0.025 rpm for the largest weld- 
ments and slowest speeds. 


The cross-sectional column of 


the base is 47 x 78 in. All eleva- 
tor mechanisms, including the 
columns, are inside the chassis. 
Nothing extends above the top of 
the chassis to obstruct the turn- 


ing of large weldments. Write: 
Aronson Machine Co., Arcade, 
ING Ye 


Press Feeder 


This automatic unit feeds heavy 
flat strip (of a thickness beyond 
the capacity of conventional roll 
feeds and straighteners) to press- 
es. 

The feeder can be adapted to 
single operation or progressive 
dies. 

Strip stock is rolled manually 
into a preload station and auto- 
matically lowered to a feeding sta- 
tion by arms controlled by air 
cylinders. The strip is fed into the 
press by a reciprocating mecha- 
nism which has mechanical grip- 
pers. The stroke is adjustable. 

Electric controls of the feeder 
can be tied into the press cycle 
to provide a fully automatic feeder 
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arrangement. Write: Press Auto- 
mation Systems Inc., 25418 Ryan 
Rd., Centerline, Mich. Phone: Jef- 
ferson 9-7750 


Bender Loads Easily 


Vertical design of this bender 
facilitates material handling in and 
out of the machine. Two pivoting 
heads form two 90-degree bends 
simultaneously in a steel radiator 
support channel. 

When the start button is pressed, 
the bending forms, mounted on 
pivoting heads, move in to clamp 
the workpiece and begin the 
bends. Wiper shoes move vertical- 
ly to form the channel around the 
bending forms. When the bends 
have been completed, the heads re- 
tract and the finished part is 
ejected automatically. 

Galling is virtually eliminated 
because the wiper shoes are sup- 
ported in bronze ways which per- 
mit the shoes to move with the 
workpiece during the bending oper- 
ation. 

Power is supplied by a 20-hp 
motor. Cushion-type cylinders 


minimize the shock at the end cj 
the stroke. Write: Pines Engineer} 
ing Co. Inc. 601 Walnut St¥ 
Aurora, Ill. Phone: Aurora 6-770} 


‘4 


Screw Machine 


This hand screw machine han 
dles short production runs, fron} 
50 to 1000 pieces. It can make 
wide variety of parts, from simp] 
washers and shafts to intricatij 
parts used in the electronic andj 
aircraft industries. I 

The bed turret has six stations# 
A turn of the pilot wheel move:| 
the turret from one operation te 
the next. 


The pilot wheel feed combines: 
rapid slide movement with an 8-in.., 


travel which increases the _ size 
range of jobs the machine can per- 
form. Write: Delta Power Tool 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 475° N. 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Phone Churchill 1-8400 


Ultrasonic Cleaner 


Model AP-200 Sonogen cleans 
whenever a surface is in contact 
with the cleaning liquid. It re- 
moves insoluble solids and con- 
taminants. Oil in sintered parts, 
blind holes, and complicated crev- 
ices is washed out easily. 

The generator has an average 
power output of 1 kw with a peak 
on pulses of 4 kw. 

A flexible 6-ft cable connects the 
generator to a_ tank-transducer 
combination. A 25-gal capacity 
unit is generally used. 

The unit cleans by supplying 38 
kilocycle pulsed power to the im- 
mersed transducer, which converts 
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Bearings “‘keep cool’’ under hot steel! 


HIGHER FLANGE 
IMPROVES ROLLER ALIGNMENT 


As shown by the gray area above, the 
higher flange provides a large two-zone 
contact area for the roller heads. This 
greatly reduces wear—practically elimi- 
nates “end play”. Larger oil groove 
provides positive lubrication. 
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Watch it! Coming down the line—another half-formed slab of red- 
hot steel! And with it comes a supreme test of bearing excellence. 
Bower Bearings are equal to it—helping to keep this mill operating 
smoothly and continually despite heavy loads and extreme temper- 
ature. Whatever the job, there’s a Bower Bearing engineered to per- 
form just as dependably when the going is toughest. Rigid quality 
controls and basic bearing design refinements like those shown at 
the left have reduced Bower Bearing failure to a practical mini- 
mum. If your product uses bearings, specify Bower! There’s a 
complete line of tapered, straight or journal roller bearings for 


every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. ¢ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


meee Ret. 
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SO BRIGHT — Use Brytite wher- 
ever a shinier, brighter zinc coating 
is desired for long lasting, more 
sparkling product appearance. 
Eliminate polishing and special 
finishing operations 


SO TIGHT —Brytite has remark- 

able forming qualities. The 

d zinc coating is so tight it will 
withstand severe deformation 

of the base metal without flaking, 
powdering or peeling. 


bright new 
wire 
with a 


brighter ROUND AND SPECIAL SHAPES 
' —Brytite is available in many 
tighter 


sizes in round wire, and may 
finish 


SO CLEAN AND SMOOTH - Satin 
smooth in looks and feel, 
BRYTITE immediately raises 

the quality appeal of your product. 
You get smoother production, 
too—the result of precise 
uniformity and quality controls. 


on inquiry, be furnished in 
standard and special 
shapes—flat, half- 

round, oval, half-oval, 
square, rectangular, 

and many others. 


A PATENTED GALVANIZING PROCESS ® 


TEMPERS AND ANALYSES— 
Specify BR YTITE in various tempers 
and analyses in the low carbon and 
medium low carbon steels. 


FINISHES — Satin Finish, Unwiped 
(where a heavy weight of zinc 
coating is required) and Redrawn, 
in certain sizes. 


no polishing...no buffing...no finishing... 


‘=nae 
ATUNINCAT 


Display 
Racks 


withstands difficult forming operations 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 


CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 


PRODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, tem ini i i 
: : pers and finishes, including Gal- 
vanized, KOKOTE, BRYTITE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, Liquor Finished, 
Bright, and special shaped wire. Also Welded Wire Reinforcing Fabric, Nails, Continental 
Chain Link Fence and other products. 
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and equipment 


the electric energy into mechan. 
ical vibrations of the same fre- 
quency. Write: Branson Ultra-- 
sonic Corp., 40 Brown House Rd.. 
Stamford, Conn. Phone: Davis) 
4-6721 : 


Gear Motors 


This shaft mounted, right angle: 
line of gear motors includes mod- 
els from 1 to 5 hp. 


No intermediate elements, such. 
as couplings and sprockets, are) 
needed. Write: Sterling Electric : 
Motors Inc., 5401 Telegraph Rd., . 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. Phone: Ray- 
mond 3-6211 


Die Lubricant 


Graphite Suspension No. 74 is) 
a water-graphite lubricant for ex- 
trusion dies and permanent molds. 

The material is ready to use as 
soon as water is added. The jelly- 
like lubricant becomes free flow- | 
ing when water is added. Usually © 
mixing or stirring is not needed. 

The lubricant contains no am- 
monia or other corrosive ingre- 
dient. A small amount of caustic 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


j and equipment 


soda is sometimes required when 


| presses operate in temperatures up 
| to 900° F. 


The coating can be applied by 
spraying, brushing, or dipping. 
Write: Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Phone: Dela- 


4 ware 3-3000 


Radial Drill 


Working height of this machine 


a is 26 in.; the arm and head are 
raised or lowered to suit the job. 
; There are 16 spindle speeds. 


A drill ejector in the spindle 
makes tool changes; pushbuttons 
are used to raise and lower the 
arm. Write: Veet Industries, 25753 
Groesbeck Highway, East Detroit, 
Mich. Phone: Prescott 6-3000 


Hydraulic Slotter 


This 20-in. slotter can do con- 
ventional slotting and complicated 


tracing work. The changeover can 


_be made quickly. 

A traverse movement of the slot- 
ter table makes rotary or straight 
work possible. 

Equipped with a sensitive dupli- 
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Acquisition of The Cleveland Hardware & Forging Company brings to eleven the number 
of versatile Porter divisions. Tney manufacture products in 40 plants in the United States 
and Canada, four of which have been acquired so far this year. 


Serving industry’s needs is a prime responsibility at 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. Porter maintains intensive 
development programs which are translated into new 


manufacturing developments almost every month. 


This awareness of the needs of the market place has 
resulted in a program of planned diversification...and 
a 1150% increase in Porter business volume since 
1950. This volume comes from divisions manufacturing 
steel and fabricated steel products, copper-alloy metal 
products, electrical equipment, refractories and indus- 


trial rubber, wire and cable. 


Hi. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND + CONNORS STEEL + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC HENRY DISSTON + RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE + QUAKER RUBBER + REFRACTORIES VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL + W-S FITTINGS 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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This Niagara Aero After Cooler also cools 
compressor jacket and intercooler water. 


COMPRESSED AIR 
® Lower in Cost 
® Drier and Cooler 


THE NIAGARA AERO AFTER 
COOLER offers a completely self- 
contained method replacing both 
shell-and-tube cooler and cooling 
tower. It is independent of a large 
supply of cooling water and consist- 
ently reduces compressed air tem- 
peratures to below ambient. 

Drier air gives you better operation 
and lower costs in using all air- 
operated automatic instruments, tools 
and machines, paint spraying, sand 
blasting and moisture-free air cleaning. 

Direct saving in the cost of cool- 
ing water saves the price of the 
Niagara Aero After Cooler in less 
than two years. 

Niagara Aero After Cooler as- 
sures all these benefits because it 
cools compressed air or gas below the 
temperature of surrounding at- 
mosphere; there can be no further 
condensation in your air lines. It 
condenses the moisture by passing 
the air through a coil on the surface 
of which water is evaporated, trans- 
ferring the heat to the atmosphere. It 
is installed outdoors, protected from 
freezing in winter, proven in service 
on the largest plant utility systems. 


Write for Bulletin No. 130 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Dept. S-11, 405 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

District Engineers in 


Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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eator, the slotter will produce its 
own working templates from a 
toolroom master or a finished 
workpiece. 

The stroke length can be ad- 
justed while the ram is in motion. 
Write: Dept. 213, Rockford Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Phone: 3-7611 


Strapper Is Powered 


Model AE is a strapping ma- 
chine that uses a 115-volt motor 
to provide unvarying tension. A 
single stroke hand lever seals and 
cuts the strap. 


A wrench is used to set the de- 
sired tension. When 75 seals are 


in its magazine, the 
weighs only 2 lb. 

Up to 1600 lb of tension can be 
used with % or % in. strap. Write: 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, III. 
Phone: Armitage 6-8500 


strapper 


Waste Collector 


Dumpmaster CA can load more 
than 60 cubic yards of material 
for transfer to a disposal area. 

Mechanical lifting arms pick up 
the containers by engaging chan- 
nels on the sides. Contents are 


dumped through the top bay of 
the body where average waste ma- 
terial is hydraulically compressed 


PERFECT 


SCREENS 


oo eee opecially 0 cree 
*e ee Fabricated for ,°.°, 


0°, ALL INDUSTRIES,°,° 


eee ee°@ 
©0CCCOCe pyeeeoeoece 
eeceooeeo eoeoeeoe 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


een 53 FAIRMOUNT AVE. @ @ @ 
ee JERSEY CITY 4,N. 5. coe 
© @ PHONE—DELAWARE 3-6200 9 © @ 
», Send for Illustrated Catalog va 


@®e@eeeoeoeeaeoaseoe eee @ 
@@e@e2eeeeoeaeeo eee oe @ 
@®@eeeeee0e0 800008382 
@@eeeoeoeoeeoeoe 98282868 
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to one-third its former volume. 

The driver does not have to leave 
the cab while the unit is operating. 
Write: Dept. DM-62, Dempster 
Bros. Inc., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
Phone: 4-1671 


Wire Furnace 


This furnace heats tungsten and 
molybdenum rod for swaging. It 
is used for continuous processing 
of rod and wire for heat treating 
and hot working. 


Chamber temperatures as high 
as 3200° F are produced with low 
pressure gas (manufactured, 
mixed, natural, or liquefied petro- 


leum) and air. Write: Selas 
Corp. of America, Dresher, Pa. 
Phone: Mitchell 6-6600 


Metallurgical Microscope 


The Series 2200 microscopes 
have circular stages that permit 
rapid, precise specimen positioning 
under the objective in any hori- 
zontal direction. 

Four interchangeable bodies — 
monocular, binocular, trinocular, 
and monocular photographic—are 
ivailable. A 35-mm camera can be 
mounted on the trinocular or 
he monocular photographic body. 

A vertical illuminator provides 
un intense light source (6.5 volts, 
2.75 amperes) which is controlled 
yy aperture and field diaphragms. 

Combinations of eyepieces and 
chromatic coated objectives can 
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You’re welcome to our technical service 


Here’s a word of advice, just in case you run into a problem 
in metal selection, fabrication or machining...or are faced with 
unusual service conditions or product requirements. You can get help 
from Riverside-Alloy’s Technical Service Dept. Their wide experience 
with non-ferrous alloys through the years is at your service. 
Expert technical service is a Riverside-Alloy extra that stands behind 
our line of phosphor bronze, nickel silver, cupro-nickel, 

beryllium copper, stainless steel and nickel alloys. For information 

on our quality wire, rod and strip for your products, 


write to Riverside-Alloy Metal Division, 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Riverside, N. J. 


Send today for our 
free handbooks 


PRENTISS WIRE MILLS 
Holyoke, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE METAL 
Riverside, N.J. 


ALLOY METAL WIRE 
Prospect Park, Pa. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION 


For 


BETTER 


ONTROL 


of FLUIDS... 
Specify 


DIAPHRAGM TYPE VALVES 


Automatically protect against damage from ex- 
cessive pressure build-up. Provide controlled operation 
for fluid recirculating systems. 


Easily adjusted to relieve at desired pressure. Relief 


CO NTROL VALVES settings: 0-15 psi, 0-50 psi, 0-75 psi, 0-125 psi, 0-250 


psi for pipe sizes 6” through 12, and 0-15 psi, 0-50 
psi, 0-75 psi, 0-125 psi for %4’ and 1” pipe sizes. 


POP SAFETY VALVES LOW FLOW RELIEF VALVES 


Prevent the build-up of dangerous, Small, inexpensive valves suited for 
excessive pressures in air tanks. Valve a wide variety of uses requiring 
automatically pops open at desired relief at low rates of flow. Ye” and 
setting. Pipe sizes Ye", 4", % and 2”. %"' pipe sizes. 


ee eee 


FLOW CONTROL VALVES, 
Two-Way-—Single-Way 


NEEDLE VALVES 


Tapered needle provides controlled 
metering of air, liquids and gases 
that do not affect brass. Leak- 
proof. Choice of five types in 

Ye’ and %" pipe sizes. 


For accurate control of air and 
hydraulic cylinders. Provide large 
volume flow with low pressure drop, 
easily and quickly regulated. 4”, 
%” and 2" pipe sizes. 


For complete information, call your nearby 


Norgren Representative listed in your telephone C. A. NORG be N CO. 


directory...or 
WRITE THE FACTORY FOR NO. 800 CATALOG 


Wherever Air is Used in Industry 


3412 SO. ELATI STREET O ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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be selected to provide any desired 
series of magnifications. Write: 
Instrument Div., American Optical 
Co., Buffalo 15, N. Y. Phone: 
Cleveland 7544 


Tube Mill Is Versatile 


The 2KU tube mill can make 
tubing up to 21% in. OD. In switch- 
ing from one metal to another, it 
is necessary only to regulate 


speeds to suit welding . require- 
ments of the metal. 

Commercial aluminum tubing is 
produced at the rate of 260 fpm. 
Write: Abbey Etna Machine Co., 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 


Steel Strapping Tool 


The B5 Stretcher comes in light, 
medium, and heavy duty models. 
Every strap size from 4% x 0.010 
to 3% x 0.035 in. can be handled. 

The tool is balanced so that the 
strap can be applied with ease from 
any direction with the tool in any 
position. 

Strap can be inserted quickly 
and the tool removed easily after 
use. 

A rotary gripping dog gives con- 
tinuous takeup. The seal can be 
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“for long, long blade life— 


choose a DISSTON hed 


Does your work call for close tolerance cutting . . . 
fine edge-holding qualities . . . good finish? Disston 
Metal Cutting Band Saws give you all that and more 
—long, long blade life! 


LANCER TOOTH — Hard edge blade with positive 
take angle tooth. Permits high-speed production cut- 
ting of non-ferrous metal, wood and plastic. Cuts brass 
and aluminum solids and Plexiglas with equal ease. 


REGULAR TOOTH—Hard edge flexible back band 
saw with finer tooth spacing. Cuts all ferrous metals 
and thinner sections of non-ferrous metal and plastic. 
Excellent for sawing angle iron, steel tubing, nickel 
plate and brass sheets. 


Your Disston distributor is the man to see if pro- 
duction is too low and costs too high. He can help 
you boost one and lower the other. 


NEW BOOKLET—YOURS FREE! 


To obtain YOUR FREE COPY of Disston’s color- 
ful, information-packed booklet on Metal Cutting 
Band Saws, write today to Dept. 26. Henry Disston 
Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 35, Pa. 


H. K.PoRTER COMPANY, INC.- 


Henry DISSTON DIVISION 
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widest range of industrial Scie on oe ae : 


Through higher stability, PERM-A-CLOR* NA can be used, disti 
re-used while retaining full strength. The number of parts degreased 
per pound of solvent is greatly increased, while solvent loss is cut 
fo a minimum. Costly down-time for maintenance is reduced because 
of PERM-A-CLOR’s* remarkable, long-life stability. 


Complete DETREX facilities include—degreasing solvents—alkali 
cleaners—emulsion cleaners—phosphate conversion coatings— 
degreasing equipment and industrial washers—Ultrasonic cleaning 
machines—unexcelled technical counsel and engineering field service. 


*PERM-A-CLOR is the registered trademark ot 


Pe > V7 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


—S ee oh 


wie ikl veh nih Gs him BOX 501, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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applied in front of the tool or in 
back of the dog. Write: Acme 
Steel Co., 135th Street and Perry 
Avenue, Chicago 27, Ill. Phone: 
Interocean 8-9500 


Conveyor Scale 


Flow of materials can be con- 
trolled, blended, and proportioned 
by this belt conveyor scale. It 
weighs and totalizes free-flowing 
bulk materials. 


Mechanical linkages are used in 
the weight measuring and register- 


ing systems. The scale is accurate 
to 0.5 per cent of flow over its en- 


tire weight range. Units are 
available for any belt width. 
Write: ABC’s Scale Div., Mc- 


Dowell Co. Ine., 16300 Waterloo 
Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Phone: 
Ivanhoe 6-1500 


Lift Truck 


Special handling jobs are per- 
formed by this truck. It has chan- 
nels that go below ground level. 

Typical uses: Handling in pits, 
lowering palletized materials into 
dipping or cleaning tanks, trans- 


STEEL 


“Anaconda Aluminum gives us the best forming for our 
piano hinges and is consistent, shipment after ship- 
ment,” says Mr. James Cain, president of Lake Park 
Metal Stamping, Inc., hardware manufacturer. 


Available for prompt shipment to all points in the U.S. 
Anaconda Aluminum Coiled Sheet in gages from 0.006” to 
0.064” and in widths up to 28”; coils up to 100 pounds per 
inch of width, in alloys: 1100, 3003, 3004, 5005, 5050, 5052. 
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"Anaconda Aluminum is the best metal we’ve found!” 
Lake Park Metal Stamping, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio 


“But even more important is the service,” he adds. 
“We are extremely pleased with the prompt handling 
and delivery of our orders.” 

For piano hinges shown above, Lake Park uses Ana- 
conda Aluminum Alloy 5050-H36, 144” wide by .050” 
gage, in coils of 16”-18" ID and 36"-46" OD. 


HIGH QUALITY AND PROMPT SERVICE 
With the most modern equipment for rolling, anneal- 
ing, and slitting—embodying the latest refinements in 
control — the Torrington Division of The American 
Brass Company is in a position to offer extraordinarily 
good service in high-quality aluminum coiled sheet. 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
American Brass Company sales offices are located in 
principal cities from coast to coast. Or contact The 


American Brass Company, Torrington, Conn. Tele- 
phone HUnter 9-3161. 5795 


ANACONDA 


ALUMINUM COILED SHEET 
Made by The American Brass Company 
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1157 Hillside Avenue, Connersville, Indiana. In Canada—629 Adelaide Si Ww 
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assure accurate control 
of volume and pressure 


At any speed, Roots-Connersville centrifugal blowers assure 
uniform delivery of air or gas without the use of receivers. 
In matching supply to changing demand, this inherent oper- 
ating advantage simplifies accurate and instantaneous con- 
trol of volume and pressure. 


R-C centrifugals may be direct-connected to high speed 
electric motors or turbines. Operating speeds may be further 
raised with speed increasing gears. Occupying a minimum 
of space and perfectly balanced, with semi-rigid bearing 
supports to dampen vibration, they do not require special, 
costly foundations. 


Liberal design of diffuser and return passages results in low 
velocities, normal efficiency even when build-up occurs and 
exceptionally quiet operation. Operating without internal 
lubrication, oil-free air is discharged, making it ideally 
suited for exacting process applications. For complete spec- 
ification details, write for Bulletin 120-B-14. 


e@eeeeeeee ee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeseeee 


Engineers -— unusual career opportunities await you at Roots-Con- 
nersville. Address your resume to Professional Employment Manager. 


eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DivVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


centrifugal blowers 


-, Toronto, Ont. 
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ferring material in a varied floor | 


level plant. 


The 6000-lb capacity model can | 
raise loads from 72 in. below the | 


floor to 41 in. aboveground. Write: 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, 
Pa. Phone: Orchard 3-1200 


80-Ton Press 


No. 8 Model I is a straight side, 
flywheel press with a solid frame. 
The machines can be used for 
blanking, forming, embossing, and 
similar operations. 


Both plain and geared models 
of the press are available. They 
are made to the customer’s spec- 
ifications. Write: Perkins Machine 
Co., Warren, Mass. Phone: Hem- 
lock 6-7771 | 


Electrode Is Fast 


Airco 90C is an electrode used 
with small transformer power 
sources for all-position welding of 
light gage mild steel. It provides 
good penetration at rapid travel 
speeds. 

An easy starting tip arcs imme- 
diately under low open-circuit volt- 
age. The arc is quiet and steady, 
and the coating aids in controlling 
metal transfer. Complete slag cov- 
erage is maintained without are 
interference. 


Physical properties of the de- 
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| posit are: Tensile strength, 76,400 
(psi; yield strength, 66,500 psi; 
jelongation in 2 in., 24.5 per cent; 


jcent. Write: Air Reduction Sales 
\Co., division of Air Reduction Co. 
Inc., 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
)N. Y. Phone: Murray Hill 2-6700 


: | Stretcher and Cutter 


| Modei 7C is a drum type tool 
jused on % and 1% in. heavy duty 
i strapping. 


The tool is available with or 
f without the cutoff feature. Write: 
Brainard Steel Div., Sharon Steel 
¢Corp., Warren, Ohio. 


; Lap Seam Welder 


| This resistance welder joins strips 
‘of aluminum alloys for continuous 
) processing. It handles strips up to 
164 in. wide of alloys such as 61S, 
: 24S, and 75S from 0.010 to 0.080 in. 
} thick. 

| Wither plain or Alclad aluminum 
i strip is fed into the welder before 
s heat treating. A built-in shear cuts 
ithe trailing edge of one uncoiled 
| strip and the leading edge of the 
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YARD and FACTORY 


TRAILERS 


Fifth wheel steer. Pneumatic tires. 
Steel deck. Oak end and side racks. 


CUSTOM-BUILT and quality-built for long-time, low-cost service. Flat steel 
wheels, solid rubber or pneumatic tires. Fiith-wheel or four-wheel knuckle steer. Stee! or 
wood deck, or specia! superstructure. Any desired capacity. 
Telephone or write to: 


TRADE MARK 


A- 1051 


NO 
WEIGHT 
LIFTING! 


Only Ys 

of load is 
carried by the 
barrow man 


Why be a weight lifter when Sterlings 
are available to carry the brunt of the 
load? The perfectly balanced con- 
struction of Sterling Wheelbarrows 
permits 80% of the load to be carried 
on the wheel... only 20% is carried 
by the barrow man. And smooth- 
running, anti-friction bearings make 
the load seem even lighter. The sav- 
ing in muscle power increases job 
efficiency. Crews work faster, make 
more trips per day. Actually, you'll 
find Sterlings cost less per year. 
Write for catalog. 


Look for this Mark of 
STERLING Quality 


A 8746-Y4R 
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following strip. 

Four welding wheels move 
across the overlapped edges, join- 
ing the two strips. Mechanical 
transfer devices in the welder re- 
ceive the strip, position it, and 
move it toward a continuous heat 
treating line after it is welded. 

Two 250-kva transformers power 
the machine. Write: Taylor-Win- 
field Corp., Warren, Ohio. Phone: 
2252-1 


Vertical Milling Machine 


The Model 200 mill is driven by 
a built-in motor. The rotor, placed 
at the rear of the ram for balance, 
mounts directly on the first change 
gearshaft to transmit power di- 
rectly. 

Lapped, spiral bevel gears are 
used for the final angle reduction 
to provide the quiet, smooth spin- 
dle speeds needed for good surface 
finishes. Twelve spindle speeds are 
provided in a range of 80 to 2100 
rpm for the 2-hp machine. 


milles ' 


Now equipped with a new and larger Onan 12.9 hp 
engine, the new Miller AEA-200-L produces a full 


225 amperes of continuous rated, high cycle weld- . 


. ing current or, 5 KW of 110/220 ac power for 
operation of power tools, lights, milking machines, 
etc., or, 1 KW of de power. : 


Contractors, job weldors, farmers and many 
industries have shown a continuing high regard for 
the AEA’s weatherproof ruggedness, easy porta- 
bility and instant changeover versatility from ac 
welder to power plant to pipe thawer. . 


Readi-pull starter, rubber tire running gear and 


road trailer available as optional equipment. 
: 


Complete specifications sent on’ request. 


-.. if it’s Miller you know it's the finest..." 


ectric Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


distributed in Canada by CANADIAN LIQUID AIR CO., LTD., Montreal 
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An opening between the knee: 
and the column face allows chips: 
to pass through. 

The overarm turret, 15 in. ini 
diameter, permits accurate posi-+| 
tioning of the spindle head over: 
a large work area. 

A 1-hp model is suited for too!l-+ 
room use. Write: Famco Machine: 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. Phone: Olympic} 
4-3516 } 


Fork and Ram Trucks 


The 15,000 and 16,000 lb capa-- 
city models of the K-48 line are} 
suited for lightweight coil handling‘) 
in the nonferrous metals industry. .} 

The trucks measure 124 in. from)| 
the rear of the counterweight te)) 
the face of the fork carriage andl} 
are 61 in. wide. | 

Dual operating stations provide :} 


od 


ae sf of 
Buses eb 


extra visibility. The truck can be 
powered by a battery or by a diesel | 
or gasoline engine. Write: Yale 
Materials Handling Div., Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt 
Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. Phone: 
Orchard 3-1200 


STEEL 


This brake is so large that the bed had to be detachable 
because of railroad clearance limitations encountered 
in shipping. It bends 20'-0” x 14” steel plate and is 
equipped with Steelweld’s own tried-and-proven air- 
operated clutch and brake. 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE 
A ENTINEERING 09. 


STEELWELD 
BUILDS LARGE PRESS BRAKES 


Regardless of Size— Small or Large — Steelwelds Have Much to Offer 


LTHOUGH Steelweld Brakes are built in thicknesses of 14 inch to 114 inch, must be quality 


a wide range of sizes, it is in the large clas- built to operate day in and day out on a continu- 
sification where Steelweld’s many fine features ous production schedule. 
really show up. Brakes used for forming long The entire line of Steelwelds is heavily built 


plates—15, 20, 25 feet—or for working metal to withstand hard, rugged service. Steelwelds 
have all the features that make for fast set up, 


ST ies isc | Ww ex i D easy operation, accuracy of work, high output 
and simple infrequent maintenance. 
We urge you to get the facts on these fine, 


PRE Ss Ss BRAKE Ss quality-built machines. 


Write for free copy of Catalog No. 2010 


TEELWELD DIVISION © THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. © 7866 E. 281st ST. © WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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FOOTE BROS. Srive PINION 
Fakes 38 Biles ~ 


fo guarantee better power fransmission 


360° LOCKING ACTION OF 35 SPLINES 
POSITIVELY ANCHORS PINION TO SHAFT 


HIGH SPEED SHAFT 


ve 

Z- Ww 

GROUND PINION STEM 
LEFT HAND THREADS 


RIGHT HAND x 
SHAFT THREADS 


RIGHT-LEFT 


Kyu bore. Other sizes have pro- THREADED NUT 


portionately more or less splines. 


PINION 


SPLINE 


DRIVE 
advantages: 


1. MORE LOCKING AREA 


Self-broaching splines provide more internal locking 
surface than any other pinion ... assure positive 
anchoring, even under reversing conditions. 


2. GREATER STRENGTH 


Gear and shank are machined from one piece. Solid 
construction and spline lock provide greater strength— 
no weakness due to projecting keyway. 


3. PERMANENT, ACCURATE ALIGNMENT 


Self-centering action of ground pinion shank in the 
accurately bored high speed shaft assures accurate 
assembly and alignment for smoother performance. 


4. DUTI-RATED GEARING 


Foote Bros. Spline Drive Pinions have the famous 
Duti-Rated Gear—harder, tougher and more accurate, 
with greater load carrying capacity for their size than 
any other gearing. 


SPLINE DRIVE PINIONS are another example of Foote Bros. leader- 
ship... another reason you can be sure you're buying the finest 
when you buy Foote Bros. Power Transmission Equipment. 


FODTESBROS 


Beller Power Thanornission Mrough Biller Gea 


this trademark 
stands for the 
finest industrial 
gearing made 


ey 


rm. REG. U.S. Parorr. “~ —” FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 


4583 South Western Boulevard Chicago 9, Illinois 
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coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy |} 


lf 


Zinc Diecasting | 
This 31-page booklet presents data | 
on the factors that influence the pro-; 
duction of sound zinc alloy diecastings | 
with good surface finish. Causes of! 
defects and how they may be avoided H 
are covered. Henning Bros. & Smith}, 
Inc., 91-127 Scott Ave., Brooklyn 37, || 
Nee Yee 


/ 
| 
1 
| 


Metalworking Presses ! 

Bulletin 6.17, 16 pages, describes 
uses of four column, single action 
hydraulic presses. Lake Erie Ma- | 
chinery Corp., 1002 Woodward Ave., 
Buffalo 17, N. Y- if 


| 
| 


Automatic Welding Machines 
Case histories of machines de- 
veloped for special jobs in welding 
automotive parts are presented in | 
this 6-page bulletin. Dix Engineer- 
ing Co. Inc., 1415 Dix Rd., Lincolr 
Park 25, Mich. 


Buffing Compound 

A liquid compound applied auto- 
matically and the equipment it re- 
quires are covered in Bulletin LC-100, 
4 pages. Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Precision Casting 

Advantages of the Accu-Cast proc- 
ess of making mold and die com- 
ponents are described in this 4-page 
bulletin. Manco Products Inc., 2401 
Schaefer Rd., Melvindale, Mich. 


Welding and Cutting 

This 20-page bulletin, ADG 2057C, 
describes bulletins, motion pictures, 
and sound slide films covering the 
uses of industrial gases, welding and 
cutting techniques, and equipment. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., division of 
Air Reduction Co. Inc., 150 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Toolroom Grinding 

This 24-page bulletin covers the 
grinding of alloy, high speed, and 
die steels. Reference charts list grind- 
ing recommendations and the grind- 
ability of steels. Advertising Dis- 
tribution Section, Carborundum Co., 
P. O. Box 477, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Barrel Finishing 

An aluminum oxide abrasive (chips 
and screened grain sizes) for barrel 
finishing is described in a 4-page 
bulletin, ESA-236. Simonds Abrasive 
Co., Tacony and Fraley Streets, Phil- | 
adelphia 37, Pa. 


STEEL 
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PUBLIC reception of new automobiles will fig- 
ure prominently in steel industry planning the 
next several months. Steelmakers are looking 
to autos to provide the nudge in demand 
needed to get ingot operations out of the rut. 


PROMISING SIGN—The fact auto production 
is spurting at a faster pace than it was a year 
ago is encouraging. 

The statistics: Passenger car output in the 
week ended Nov. 2 was 127,991 units, more than 
five times the number produced in the first 
week of October. It compares with 104,987 in 
the preceding week and 117,583 in the like 
week last year. 


INSURANCE PRODUCTION—Steelmakers are 
aware that volume auto steel needs may de- 
velop before public acceptance of the new 
cars is clearly demonstrated. They reason: 
Should a mid-1958 auto strike threaten, build- 
ers may step up their schedules early next year 
to assure adequate dealer stocks of cars later. 


SITUATION MIXED—Steel market conditions 
generally appear mixed. In some areas, demand 
is holding steady; in others, it is still con- 
tracting. Over-all, the trend seems to be down- 
ward. 

The comparatively easy situation largely mir- 
rors consumers’ efforts to hold inventories 
down, since it is generally agreed consump- 
tion is outstripping new orders. 


OPENING BOOKS—Mills are opening books 
for first quarter orders on virtually all prod- 
ucts. But incoming business is light, and pro- 
ducers are not too confident a pickup of sub- 
stantial proportions will come this quarter. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Market 
Outlook 


Automakers are taking about the same ton- 
nage as they have recently, and give no indi- 
cation of increasing requirements soon. Some 
appliance makers are doing well (home laun- 
dry equipment), but road machinery sales are 
disappointing, and manufacturers are curtail- 
ing. Construction is waning seasonally. 


EASINESS SPREADS—Sheets and bars have 
been in easy supply for months. Shapes and 
plates, which have been in critical supply, are 
getting into better balance rapidly. One shape- 
maker is no longer allocating ahead. 

The move reflects seasonal slackening in struc- 
tural activity, including highways and bridges. 


INQUIRY SLACKENS—Makers say inquiry for 
sheared plates is leveling out, with capital ex- 
penditures dipping. They still hold substantial 
backlogs, but pressure is off the market. 
Heavy shipyard needs are expected through 
next year; but utility work is down; chemical 
requirements are not nearly so active as they 
were a year ago; railroad car needs are off. 


SCRAP SINKING—Disinterest of consumers 
has forced scrap prices down again for the 
twelfth consecutive week. STEEL’s composite 
last week dropped another $2 to $33.33, the 
lowest since December, 1954. 

Except for a reduction of $5 a ton on wide 
flange beams by Inland Steel Co. to make it 
competitive with other sellers, there were no 
significant steel price changes last week. STEEL’s 
composite on finished steel is $146.03. 


PRODUCTION—Steelmaking operations last 
week held steady at 79 per cent. This is equal 
to output of about 2,021,000 net tons. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended Same Week 
No Change 1956 1955 
Pittsburgh ie cisisis — 1* 101 102 


Chicagzomrre antemlrs 
Mid-Atlantic ..... 


= 
oO 


Youngstown 
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*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 

+Estimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559.490 in 
1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. 
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Steel Imports Aren't Breaking Records, 
But They Still Pain Domestic Producers 
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oreign barbed wire sells for as much as $3 a spool less than 


he U. S. product; fencing is $20 a ton cheaper; and nails 
ire $30 a ton under the domestic price 


MPORTS of steel are declining, 
ut domestic producers who have 
een hurt the most feel little or 

o relief. 

Reason: Wire mill products— 
10re specifically, the merchant 
-ems—continue to cause a lot of 
eadaches. 

The decline in principal imports 
hiefly concerns structurals and 
ubular goods. Since demand for 
hem was heavy in the domestic 
warket, they weren’t much of a 
ompetitive factor. Their tonnages 
ere small, compared with domes- 
¢ production. 

Small but Mighty—Imports of 
teel mill products are equal to 
nly 1.5 or 2 per cent of U. S. pro- 
uction. But competition depends 
pon the product and the geo- 
raphic area it is concentrated in. 
Steel mill products imported in 
1e first seven months of this year 
yttaled 804,735 net tons. U. S. 
ill shipments totaled 50,162,861 
ns. 

In contrast, barbed wire imports 
38,297 net tons) were equivalent 
» 83 per cent of U. S. mill ship- 
ents of that product. Nail im- 
orts (75,975 tons) were equal to 
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26 per cent of U. S. mill shipments, 
and fence imports (16,611 tons) 
were equal to 10 per cent of U.S. 
mill shipments. 
Flooded—HEighty-seven per cent 
of the barbed wire imports landed 
at East Coast and Guir Coast 
ports; so did 56 per cent of the 
nails and 74 per cent of the fence. 
They continued the squeeze on 
wire mills in the eastern and south- 
eastern part of the U. S. In 1956, 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports re- 
ceived 91 per cent of the barbed 
wire imports, 63 per cent of the 
nail imports, and 80 per cent of 
the fence imports. 
Concentrated—Imports of rein- 
forcing bars in the first seven 
months of 1957 were only 7.5 per 
cent as large as U. S. mill ship- 
ments of them. Their entry was 
concentrated in Florida. Of the 
114,169 net tons of them, 52,176 
(46 per cent) arrived at the Sun- 
shine State’s ports. The other two 
main entry points for RE bars 
(34,146 


were Galveston, Tex., 
tons), and Los Angeles (2893 
tons). 


No. 1 Port—Galveston received 
more tonnage of steel mill product 


‘producers is 


imports in the first seven months 
of this year than any other port. 
Arriving there were 174,990 net 
tons—21 per cent of the total im- 
ports of 804,735 tons. It also led 
in another category: It received 
more structurals than any other 
port in the first seven months. Im- 
ports of structurals at all the ports 
totaled 259,146 tons, equivalent to 
6 per cent of the amount shipped 
from U.S. mills. Structural imports 
slipped from 50,776 net tons in 
January to 17,976 tons in July, re- 
flecting the catching up of supply 
with demand. 

Main Exporters—Principal ship- 
pers of steel mill products to the 
U. S. in the first seven months were 
Belgium and Luxembourg. They 
accounted for 346,611 net tons (43 
per cent). Next was France with 
140,957 tons (17 per cent). Third 
was West Germany with 132,372 
tons (16 per cent). Japan sup- 
plied only 13,159 tons (1.6 per 
cent). 

The squeeze on wire mills in the 
Southeast has forced their wire 
operations down to 60 per cent or 
less of capacity. On merchant 
wire products, the situation is even 
worse. One producer who has a 
capacity of around 2000 tons of 
barbed wire a month received or- 
ders for only 23 tons in the first 
three weeks of October. 

Skimming the Cream—The bulk 
of the imports are the common, 
easy-to-make products. The busi- 
ness that’s left for the domestic 
in harder-to-make 
and specialty products. 

The reason imports continue to 
come in is that they are priced 
lower than their domestic counter- 
parts. Eighty-seven-pound spools 
of foreign barbed wire have been 
selling for as much as $3 a spool 
less than the domestic product in 
some South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports. Imported fencing has 
been averaging at least $20 a ton 
less than the American-made prod- 
uct. Imported nails are as much 
as $30 a ton less than domestic 
nails. U.S. producers report that 
the imported items are of good 
quality. 

Low-Cost Labor — Low labor 
rates in foreign mills account for 
much of the price differentials. In 
Western Germany, the average 
steelworker gets 65 cents an hour 
for a 48-hour week. A skilled 
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German steelworker receives 75 
cents an hour. In the U. S., the 
minimum wage for steelworkers is 
$1.89 an hour. The average hour- 
ly wage paid is around $3. 

One of the things that has put 
foreign mills into a strong posi- 
tion to compete with American 
mills is the U. S. government’s 
postwar foreign aid program. Mil- 
lions of U. S. dollars (in low-inter- 
est loans and outright gifts) have 
gone into the rehabilitation of 
Western Europe’s’ war-ravaged 


steel mills. These rebuilt plants 
are modern and efficient. 

What To Do?—U. S. mills are 
perplexed. Some of them with 
merchant wire products equipment 
have barely enough business to 
keep it going, but they are re- 
luctant to scrap it. They like to 
have as complete a product line as 
possible, and they don’t think the 
nation should become dependent 
upon foreign producers. 

The Solution? — One company 
hurt by the imports says: molt 


TH 


Give You Freedom From 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


Coupling Maintenance 


Future maintenance costs and shut- 
downs are eliminated when you 
install Thomas Flexible Couplings. 
These all-metal couplings are open 
for inspection while running. 

They will protect your equipment 
and extend the life of your machines. 
Properly installed and operated 
within rated conditions, Thomas 
Couplings should last a lifetime. 
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Under Load and Misalignment 
only Thomas Flexible Couplings 
offer all these advantages: 


1 Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 
2 Free End Float 


3 Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


4 Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


Original Balance for Life 
No Lubrication 
No Wearing Parts 


on oun 


No Maintenance 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


somehow we could get the foreigni) 
countries up into a position where) 
they would need all of their owni/ 
steel, they wouldn’t be shipping iti) 


into the U. S.” df 


Imported Bars Easter 


A slight easing is noted in prices 
on deformed bars imported from 
Europe. Other major items are’ 
steady, but easy, with no buying3} | 
pressure evident in any product. 

Deformed bars are lower att 
$6.28 per 100 lb, landed, duty paid,|) 


" 
SH 


a 


West Coast. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 170 


most cases, at a level not com- 
parable with their consumption. 
Some fastener makers, for in- +} 
stance, have reduced stocks to 30- 
day requirements, compared with} 
60 to 90 days normally These # 
manufacturers are operating at 6°) 
to 65 per cent of capacity, but still } 
their stocks are relatively light. 

Consumers 
be no change in their present con- - 
servative buying policy until there») 
is some upturn in demand for their: 
products. 


A Pittsburgh producer calls the: 
cold drawn bar market “dull,” but: 
points out that there were no or-- 
der cancellations for November, in- - 
dicating inventories are gettings) 
low. 

Alloy bars are moving slowly.. 
But makers of plow blades are in- - 
creasing their purchases. Strong r 
demand from this sector through | 
the first quarter next year is seen. . 


Stainless Steel ... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 174 


Demand for stainless is picking sj 
up with the introduction of 19583 
automobiles, E. J. Hanley, presi- +4 
dent, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., |), 
Pittsburgh, said in San Francisco 
recently. Silicon steels in the # 
lower grades are also experiencing { 
a pickup. 

Production of stainless and heat ? 
resisting steel ingots in the third! 
quarter this year. totaled. 221,260)! 


STEEL. 


qaet tons, reports the American 
flron & Steel Institute. This com- 
Hoares with output of 249,470 tons 
jin the second quarter, and with 
§235,455 tons in the third quarter 
\2 year ago. 

Cumulative output in the first 
nine months this year was 793,- 
733 net tons, compared with 849,- 
46 in the like period of 1956. 


ITool Steel 
Tool Steel Prices, Page 174 


i Shipments of high speed and tool 
isteel (excluding hollow drill steel) 
Otaled 7915 net tons in September 
jafter deducting 202 tons shipped 
for conversion or resale, reports 
ithe American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. This compares with 7479 
sons in August, and with 9426 tons 
in September, 1956. 

- Cumulative shipments this year 
through September amounted to 
17,511 net tons, against 96,515 in 
the like period last year. 


Tin Plate ... 


L 


| Tin Plate Prices, Page 172 
Tin plate sales are declining. 
The normal seasonal drop is be- 
ing accentuated by a determined 
effort of consumers to trim heavy 
stocks which resulted when crops 
failed to meet expectations. 

_ The slump in buying is thought 
likely to hold through this quar- 
ter. Improvement in demand is 
expected shortly after the turn of 
the year. 

| 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 170 

Platemakers are beginning to 
open their order books for first 
quarter, 1958. On heavy sheared 
plate, they will enter the period 
with backlogs averaging about a 
month’s production. On light 
sheared plate, universal and strip 
plate, though, the story is differ- 
ent. Supply is more than ade- 
quate, especially in the universal 
and strip grades. 

One of the softest spots de- 
mandwise is the car building in- 
justry. The car builders, it is 
said, have plenty of tonnage for 
surrent requirements and see little 
uhead in the way of new car work. 

Heavy inquiry for sheared plates 
1as leveled off, following the eas- 
ng in strip-plate and universal 
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plate in recent weeks. One large 
producer is still well behind on 
commitments on heavy plates, and 
another will enter the new year 
with a carryover of at least three 
to four weeks. Still another would 
be well behind had it not reduced 
acceptances for September and 
October. 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 171 & 172 


Sheet buyers, including the auto 
industry, are still reluctant to 


place forward orders. 

The producers of cold-rolled 
sheets no longer anticipate a sharp 
upswing in activity this quarter. 
Demand is shrinking in some areas 
of the market; manufacturers of 
office furniture, for example, are 
trimming purchases in line with 
the general tendency to lower in- 
ventories. They had been taking 
relatively large tonnages. 


At best, demand is spotty. Needs 
of container manufacturers, stove- 
makers, and converters are hold- 


no crane of comparable quality 


=m" _ CONSERVATIVELY 


*load brakes 
Powerful disc and helix 
type with high safety 
factor. 


*motors— 
Totally enclosed high torque 
units of 55°, 30 minute 
rating. 3 


 *wheels 
Large diameter, high car- 
bon cast steel. 


ABELL-HOWE 


PRICED! 


*controllers 
Only proven equipment of 
more than ample rating is 
used. Full overload pro- 
fection. 


' * bearings... 
Anti=friction bearings used 
throughout. Oversized roller 
bearings (double row) used - 
in main truck wheels. 


*In any crane, these are the parts that handle the heavy 


work . 


. the parts that must be top quality if you’re looking 


for crane dependability. Compare Cranemaster engineering 
at these critical points with any industrial shop crane. Then 
compare prices. Time and time again Abell-Howe eNeS 


it has the top value in overhead traveling cranes . 
in capacities to 20 tons—spans to 60 feet. 


S erg 


BULLETIN C-110 


7747: Van Buren Street ABELL-HOWE Forest ook eS 


ing up fairly well, but light tank- 
work and building trade require- 
ments are off seasonally, and the 
warehouses are specifying smaller 
tonnages. 

Auto builders appear to be con- 
centrating on orders for “spot ton- 
nages” rather than maintaining a 
steady, unbroken demand. So 
sheet mills have only moderate or- 
ders on books for December and 
few orders for January shipment. 

Gains are predicted for automo- 
tive orders in the first quarter. By 
that time, public reception of the 
1958 model cars will be clearly de- 
fined. Even though auto sales 
should fail to meet expectations, 
the threat of a strike in the in- 
dustry next summer will probably 
spur production in the first half. 
Heavy sheet ordering should re- 
sult. 

Republic Steel is reviving its 
production of terne plate. It has 
completed a continuous terne line 
at its Warren, Ohio, plant. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 173 


Normally, some fairly sizable rail 
tonnages come out for bidding in 
the East about this time of year. 
Currently, though, demand is nil. 
Also, there are no indications of 
important inquiries being issued in 
the immediate future. One rail- 
road is considering tentatively the 
purchase of a modest tonnage, al- 
though it still has rails on hand 
bought two years ago. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 174 


Pipe sellers are concentrating on 
plans for 1958 sales. Many have 
about abandoned hope of an up- 
swing in demand over the remain- 
der of this year. Plumbing and 
heating industry requirements are 
dropping seasonally—fourth quar- 
ter demand is slower than it has 
been in recent years. 

Some producers of oil country 
tubular goods are operating at 
levels in excess of demand. They’re 
taking advantage of the decline in 
sales of carbon tubular products 
to build up their supplies at dis- 
tributing points in the Southwest. 
Conditions are expected to be high- 
ly competitive in oil country goods 
in the first quarter next year; sell- 
ers in position to provide supplies 
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FEDERATED SILICON BRONZES 


have ductility of 50% or better, with tensile strength 
up to 65,000 psi. 


FEDERATED ALUMINUM BRONZES 


heat treated, have tensile strength as high as 120,000 
psi with correspondingly high yield strength. 


FEDERATED MANGANESE BRONZES 


have as-cast tensile strength as high as 125,000 psi 
with good ductility and high hardness. 


FEDERATED ENGINEERED BRONZES 
all have excellent corrosion resistance. 


OL ORL EROELEL E 


| Fedetididl products: 


_ Aluminum, Babbitts, Brass, Die Casting Metals, Fluxes. Lead an 


. Products, Magnesium, Plating Materials, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 


STEEL 


ith Engineered Bronzes ? 


The truly engineered bronzes...silicon, aluminum and 
manganese bronzes... give desirable combinations of properties 
not available in any other metals. 


If you need the physical characteristics of the engineered 
bronzes, but if you have had difficulty in achieving them in castings, 
it will be worth your while to try again with Federated products. 


It is difficult to make these bronzes and only many years of 
experience and rigid quality control will produce the metallurgical 
qualities desired. At Federated, ingredient specifications are ad- 
hered to rigidly. Continual spectrographic and chemical controls 
are used during the alloying process. Experienced metallurgists are 
in charge. Performance specifications are always met or exceeded. 


Let us tell you more about these valuable alloys. A Federated 
field man will be around to see you soon. Talk to him. !t will 
benefit you. 


120 Broadway + New York 5, N.Y. | 


Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montrea 
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quickly (and in the sizes and ton- 
nages required) will get the busi- 
ness. Stronger demand is antici- 
pated in the second quarter. 

Electricweld pipe in four stand- 
ard sizes between 65% in. and 1234 
in. OD, is now being offered by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. It can be produced in 
iengths up to 60 ft. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 175 

Bookings by distributors are fair, 
consisting principally of quantities 
considered small, even when meas- 
ured by jobbing standards. Buyers 
are taking tonnages mainly for im- 
mediate needs. No substantial im- 
provement is expected through the 
fourth quarter. 

Several smaller warehouses in 
the Pittsburgh district are expand- 
ing their services in distributing 
such products as roofing and strap- 
ping. It is being done in an effort 
to make up for lagging sales of 
flat-rolled steel products. 

November sales of several items, 
including sheets, bars and pipe, 
have fallen below October levels, 
and October was considered a dull 
sales month. Demand for such 
products as plates and standard 
shapes has slipped. 


Pig lron ... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 175 

Most merchant pig iron sellers 
expect a slight decline in November 
and December business. They see 
indications of additiona] easing in 
foundry operations over the re- 
mainder of the year. Foundries 
are making no effort to replenish 
raw material stocks, reduced sub- 
stantially in recent months, espe- 
cially in October. Frequently, ship- 
ping orders carry a “rush” tag, in- 
dicating new orders closely parallel 
consumption. 

Foundries which make castings 
for the appliance and automotive 
industries are operating well below 
capacity. A decline in house con- 
struction starts has adversely af- 
fected demand for castings going 
into heating equipment. 

Due to lessened demand for pig 
iron from foundries and to curtail- 
ment in steelmaking operations, 
mills are gradually reducing blast 
furnace operations. Sharon Steel 
Corp. has taken off a stack at its 
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oemer Works, Farrell, Pa., for a 
wo-week relining job. Sharon also 
as banked its Mary furnace at 
Lowellville, Ohio. Officals say the 
pcompany has accumulated an in- 
ventory at that point. 

| Republic Steel Corp. shut down 
a second small blast furnace at 
Cleveland, attributing the move to 


to a drop in merchant iron demand. 


i) 


‘Tron Ore ... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 176 


} Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, representative in the U. S. 
for the Vale de Rio Doce Co. of 
Brazil, last week reported that the 
price of Itabira lump ore (pro- 
duced by Rio Doce) will hold un- 
changed through 1958 at $14.60 a 
gross ton, f.o.b. vessel, Brazilian 
jport of Vitoria, based on 68.5 per 
Wicent dried iron. 


il 

} Any increase in labor cost, rail 
(freight, and forwarding costs in 
"Brazil will be absorbed by Rio 
BDoce. Lowered vessel rates should 
iimake delivered prices at eastern 
‘seaboard ports lower than those 
iprevailing this year. 

| Itabira ore production this year 
jwill total about 3 million tons. 
iWell over that is indicated for 
#1958, half going to the U. S. and 
‘Canada, and the other half to Eu- 
irope and Japan. Rio Doce plans 
jexpansion so that 6 million tons 
can be shipped by 1960-62 yearly. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the New 
‘York Central Railroad to cut its 
jrate 28 cents a ton on carloads of 
{Labrador iron ore shipped from 
}Contre - Coeur, Canada, to the 
Youngstown area. At the same 
time, the ICC said railroads ship- 
\ping similar traffic from Baltimore 
fand Philadelphia must maintain 
(their present rates. 

At the beginning of November, 
at least 40 vessels of the Great 
Lakes ore fleet of 251 were being 
‘laid up or were already in winter 
quarters. 

Shipments of Lake Superior iron 
| ore in the week ended Nov. 4 to- 
taled 2,023,272 gross tons, reports 
' the American Iron Ore Associa- 
| tion. In the like week last year, 
| 2,753,374 tons were moved. . 
| Cumulative shipments to Nov. 4 
| are reported to be 81,384,292 tons, 
up 12,859,084 tons from the move- 
'ment in the like 1956 period. 


, 
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C-Flectric 
Power Unit for Sit-Down Trucks 


MODEL HA-3 FOR 4000-6000 LB. FORK TRUCKS 


Now, get the advantages of full-time LPG-electric power for any 
electric, sit-down fork truck, regardless of make or model. 
Compact Ready-Power model HA-3 accommodates all seating 
arrangements . . . assures remarkably low-cost operation .. . 
minimizes objectionable fume problems. Compact LP-Gas cylin- 
der is mounted on top of engine-generator housing for quick, 
easy interchangeability. Hinged cover and side plate give easy 
access to engine accessories; removable end plate permits service 
of generator. LP-Gas components are listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and comply with Factory Mutual recommendations. 
Write today for full information. 


Flexible LP-Gas fuel Pre cae cylinger |e 
lines withstand vi- stan ar .C.C. 
bration... quick-dis- Soe eae 
connect coupling as- ae a assur 
sures safe refueling. tank is optional. 


Instrument panel is 
within easy reach of 
operator, protected 
against damage. 


Recessed housing ac- 
commodates seating 
arrangement for all 
electric sit-down fork 
trucks. 


READY-POWER 


The READY-POWER Co., 3824 GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 8, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- 
ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electic Power Units for Industrial Trucks 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 170 


Indicative of the easier situation 
in shapes, one large producer is no 
longer allocating tonnage ahead. 
He is accepting about whatever is 
offered by regular customers. This 
applies to wide flange sections as 
well as standard shapes. The move 
reflects a general reduction in 
structural activity. 

Inland Steel Co. reduced its price 
on wide flange beams $5 a ton, 
effective Nov. 1. This brought its 
published quotation to $5.275 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b. Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 

The company had established a 
base price on this product on Jan. 


1 which was $5 above prices quoted 
for structural shapes in the Chi- 
cago area. The action was taken 
because the established price did 
not provide an adequate return 
on Inland’s investment in new facil- 
ities for the production of wide 
flange beams. 

An increase of 28 per cent in 
structural steel tonnage in 1957, 
compared with that in 1956, has 


brought supply into balance with 
demand except for wide flange 
heavier sections. Even these show 
definite supply improvement. The 
mills may be caught up on sched- 
ules by yearend. 

While bridge tonnage for New 
York state is heavy, including con- 
tracts for over 20,000 tons, build- 
ing and other engineering estimates 
are down, educational structures 
excepted. 

More shops are estimating in- 
dividual projects, including bridges. 
Inquiries in the East are bring- 
ing out twice the number of early 
1957 estimates for fabricated struc- 
tural steel. On a 3300-ton state 
bridge in Westchester County, 
N. Y., recently, 18 fabricators in- 
dicated their intention of submit- 
ting bids. 


RAILS, CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


1320 hp, 
General 


South African Railways, forty-five, 
diesel-electric locomotives, to the 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Bangor & Aroostook, 150 pulpwood cars, to 
the Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N, J. 


lower costs or better deliveries. 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


In Canada: Kurt Orban Canada, Lid., 
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Vancouver, 


Imported Steel delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in North America. Over 10 years of service to 
more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—with 
Write for ‘‘How to be at home with products made 
abroad’’ and the address of your local Kurt Orban Company representative. 


Prices per 100 Ibs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 


including customs duty, but no other taxes. 


Atlantic & 

Gulf Coast West Coast Vancouver Montreal 
Deformed Bars (%” Dia. inci. all extras) $6.52 $6.77 $6.64 $6.25 
Merchant Bars (%4” Round incl. all extras)... 7.62 7.85 7.48 7.22 
Bands (1”x%"x20’ incl. all extras) 7.76 7.98 7.65 7.38 
Angles (2”x2"x%” incl. all extras) 6.57 6.75 6.99 6.69 
Beams & ‘Channels (ase) ie cisneias = walrein'e see 6.82 7.00 7.24 6.94 
Furring Channels (C.R. %”, per 1000’) ...... 26.62 27.77 Breiste enetsie 
Barbed Wire (per 82 lb. net reel) ........ merre 6.95 7.40 7.75 7.80 
Nails (bright, common, 20d and heavier) .... 8.38 8.58 9.07 8.99 
Larssen Sheet Piling (section II, new, incl. 

SIZEGORULA) ee bia ere clara e p-cclerabia clalerarnteteba wie 7.80 8.10 8.10 7.80 
Wire, Manufacturer’s bright, low C, (1%ga.) 7.38 7.52 8.52 8.52 
Wire, galv., Fence qual., low C, (1% Aa). cic 8.01 8.15 9.42 9.42 
Wire, Merchant quality, bl. ann., (10 ga.)... 7.60 7.75 8.78 8.78 
Rope Wire (.045”, 247,000 PSI, incl. extras).. 13.60 13.75 13.00 13.00 
Wire, fine and weaving, low C, (20 ga.) ..... 10.66 10.80 10.17 12517 
Tie Wire, autom. baler Ee ASWG, 97 Ibs. 

HGS ROD DOOODGRUODIOD COURG.00 Co ab GUNES eh oo eats 9.73 9.64 9.54 
Merchant Pipe (%” galv. “TT & C, per 100’). 8.48 8.83 pyetave auetehe 
Casing (5%”, 15.5 J55, T & C, per 100’ yoeee 189.00 194.00 6000 odo 
Tubing (2%”, 6.4 J55, EUE, per 100’)..... - 98.00 99.00 
Forged R Turn. Bars, C-1035 (from 10” di.). 13.50 13.73 13) 50 13. 24 


Ask prices on: Bulb tees, bolts and nuts, manganese steel plates and shapes, welded 
wire reinforcing mesh and hardware cloth, boiler tubes, 


A-335-P11 pressure pipe. 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahlunion-Export GmbH 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 

WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 

PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


Ask us to quote on your requirements. 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC., 46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Toronto, Montreal 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


18,000 tons, towers and anchorages, Throgy 
Neck suspension bridge, East River, N@ 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehe 
Pa.; 11,000 tons, fabricated structural stit! 
for towers and anchorage metal work, af 
7000 tons, plain material, foundations 14] 
two towers, Merritt-Chapman & Scott Cor) 
contractor; bid to ‘Triborough Bridge i} 
Tunnel Authority. \} 

4600 tons, nine-story office building, Southe! 
New England Telephone Co., New Have} 
Conn., to Topper & Griggs, Hartford, Conn) 
Edwin Moss & Son Ince., Bridgeport, Conn, 
general contractor. i. 

1900 tons, _ state 
County; Ne ys, 
Co., Waterloo, N. Y., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

1450 tons, bridge widening, Connecticut Tun! 
pike, Jewett City, Conn., to City Iron Worf] 


bridge work, 
through Bero Conseuee | 
to Phoenix Bridge Ci) 


Hartford, Conn.; M. A. Gammino Ce) 
Providence, R. I., and Brunalli Constrwuy 
tion Co., Southington, Conn., joint cai 
tractors. 


1090 tons, state highway structures, Saratag; 
Washington counties, New York, Coloraa| 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Claymont, Del.; Arihij 
A. Johnson Corp. and Peter Kewitt & Sad 
Contracting Co., New York, joint contract 

630 tons, plant and office building, Intad 
Container Corp., Franklin Park, IIl., 
Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind.; Bata 
Cook Co., West Point, Ga., general #aq 
tractor; refinforcing bars, Ceco Steel Prag 
ucts Co., Chicago. | 

630 tons, transmission towers, Long Isia4 
Lighting Co., Nassau County and Reed 
Point, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel OF 
Allentown, Pa. 


Saginaw, Mich., to Taylor-Gaskin Co., 


troit; Spence Bros., Saginaw, general ea 
tractor. | 
380 tons, research center, Grand Islam 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Contracting Co., Bet) 


lehem, Pa.; Wigton-Abbott Corp., Newan}, 


N. J., general contractor. | 
305 tons, office building, Peoples Life Insuj 
ance Co., Washington, D. C., to Belmad) 


Iron Works, Philadelphia; Charles H. Thom 
kins Co., Washington, general contractc F 
reinforcing bars, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bet! 
lehem, Pa. | 

300 tons, service center, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
York. | 

250 tons, transmission towers, Public Servi}! 
Electric & Gas Corp., Bergen County, N. .«. } 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentow#) 
Pa. 

200 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Offid| 
Navy, Philadelphia; to Oregon Steel Mili] 
Portland, Oreg. 

190 tons, dormitories, Rhode Island Scha/ 
of Design, Providence, R. I., to Provident)! 
Steel & Iron Co., Providence; E. Turgee) 
Construction Co., Providence, general cod 
tractor. } 


150 tons, school, Grover, Tex., to Joe R. Try 
ner Co., Houston; Farnsworth & Chambey 
Co. Ine., Houston, general contractor. 

115 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Offid 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Penn Gelvenn 
Co., Philadelphia. 

110 tons, school, Port Neches, Tex., to Capit 
Steel & Iron Co., Houston; also 30 tons 
reinforcing bars; Farnsworth & Chambeé 
Co. Ine., Houston, general contractor. 1 

105 tons, bridge, New York Central Railroa# 
Syracuse, N. Y., to the Bethlehem Steé 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, bridge, New York Central Railroad 
Park Street, Syracuse, N. Y., to Bethlehs 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | 


Brooklyn Gas er 
to Deleson Steel Co., Nal | 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


County, N. Y.; Mt. Vernon Construction Ce) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., low on general contraa} 
3300 tons, state bridge work, Westchestt 
County, N. Y., Mt. Vernon Contractir) 
Co., Pelham, N. Y., low on general contrac’ 
1500 tons, office building, State Department || 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; bids Nov 2% 
Albany, N. Y. 
1030 tons, Ferris Booth Hall and dormitor? 
Columbia University, New York, Lasked 


(Please turn to Page 178) 
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INDEX 


Price Indexes and Composites 


(Bureau of Labor Statisti 


160 


150 


140 


130 


120 


JUNE} JULY | AUG | SEPT.! OCT NOV. | DEC. 


uh; Nov. 5, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Oct. Avg. Year Ago 
181.7 181.7 181.7 181.7 168.8 
i) AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
ps Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 lb base box) 7.583 
up Week Ended Nov. 5 bon (100 ft) ; . 24.953 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- Lees ee ‘ Sah hei 0.653 
ji are 100, lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete less, 304 (100 ft) 9 Eas Bale Ties (bundles) 7.967 
" description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
|, Plicable to them, write to STEEL. Ib (95 lb base box).... 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
} Tin Plate, Electrolyti Wi Wire Fence (20-rod 
| Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing 6.210 0.25 lb (95 ote 8.483 roll) no SO ees E st 
| Rails, Light, 40 lb ...... 7.067 Bars, C.F., Carbon 10.360 
a , Plates Rie 6.600 Bars, C.F., Alloy 13.875 
@ Axles, Railway ... Ets te 9.825 Bars, C.F., bere 302 . * 
| Wheels, Freight Car, 33 (lb) ; OO TRS STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX 
ri in. (per wheel) sosiaie 60.000 Sheets, H.R., Carbon ae 6.192 
‘i Beates, Carbon .......... 6.150 Sheets, C.R., Carbon. 7.089 ee hess eT es ie 
| Structural Shapes 5 5.942 Sheets, Galvanized ... 8.220 go go go go 
'| Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Sheets, C.R., pont eae 302 Index (1935-39 avg=100) ... 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.58 181.31 
(ib) Beet 0.535 Gin) ae nae . 0.688 Index, in cents\ per lb o.-... 6479 6.479 6.479 (palatal 4.912 
Bars, Tool Ste 1, Al Sheets, Blectrical | aoawecna J PRIPS) 
I Ee racning eel, oy, oul 0.650 ‘Strip, C.R., Carbon . 9.243 
i| Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. Strip, C.R., See eae 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 
Alloy, High Speed, Ww (iD) Bs ses aeenen 0.493 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V2.1, Mo Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.245 Finished Steel, NT ....... $146.03 $146.03 $146.03 $137.48 $110.98 
H 55.c 0.60 Ub)... 1.355 Pike, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 55.04 
I WD) ae Poee191S8 14 : 
i} a ae pans ae Pipe, Galv., Benttweld 00 Basie Pig Iron, GD ie... 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 54.66 
y, tlgh speed, , ft en 252264 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
ee CP 1.850 Pipe, Line (100 ft) .... 199.023 Steelmaking Scrap, GT 33.33 35.33 39.50 59.17 43.00 
acs, H.R., Alloy ..... 10.525 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon z 3 = ‘ F 
i bars, H.R., Se clees, 303 (100 ft) Stes ene eee 204.499 cae sed 
Mb)... tse 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
fieebars, H.R., oarnon 6.425 (100 ft) State eter O40L0 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


: Noy.6 Week Month Year 5Yr PIG IRON, Gross Ton Nov.6 Week Month Veare uo. 
i FINISHED STEEL 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago ; 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
| Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Bessemer, Pitts. ......... $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
Bars, H. Re Chicago ... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Basi Valle 6.00 66. 6.00 2.50 
| Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.725 5.725 5.725 5.35 4.502 ee ies cage Sk pe: ‘Vin Oe One Se 
'| Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ee 7.30* 7.30* 7.30* 6.85* 4.925 Basic deld-, Phila taster 70.01 70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
}| Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 No. 2 Fdry,NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
| Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
| Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.40 4.13 No. 2 Fary, deld., Phila. 70.51 70.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 NE cocina? 6 eae ae 62i50. 162.50 62.50 5900  51lgs 
| Plates, Chicago .......... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 roi steeoe 
| Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 5.10 5.10 5.50 5.25 4.35 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld.Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 66.70 58.93 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 Malleable, Valley ....++.. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
j Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Ferromanganese, Duquesne. 245.00} 245.00 245.00} 235.00+ 228.00° 
| Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 
EPI ; g .05 é 4.575 anna 
ees? seus 605) bie! ABTS +74-76% Mn, net ton. *75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ......6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 4.775 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 5.075 - ; Win 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.75-4.225 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.725 : 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh TAS 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $31.50 $35.50 $40.50 $58.50 $44.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.15 7.15 ie 6.85 5.35 No. 1 Heavy Melt., E. Pa. . 35.50 36.50 38.50 58.00 41.50 
eee ctr) Detroit. 2-0 hee te ee = be Nee No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 33.00 34.00 39.50 61.00 42.50 
pie. sate See aa tereg pes OMe MESO ton a a6 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 32.50 33.50 38.50 66.50 44.00 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $9.85 $8.95 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 29.50 30.50 36.50 65.00 43.00 
= E : No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 32.50 36.50 38.50 57.50 43.00 
Including 0.35¢ for special quality. Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 48.50 49.50 57.50 87.50 52.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 35.50 35.50 38.50 50.50 50.00 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL COKE, Net Ton 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) ds 00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. - $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
Wire rods, 7,-%" Pitts. ... 6.15 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.325 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
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Changes shown in italics. 


d except as otherwise noted. 
eater eeeacaine ae 4 page 171; to footnotes, page 173% 


Nov. 
Key to producers, 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, 
indicate producing company. 


Code numbers following mill points 


Steel Prices 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Laub Forging a 
Munhali, Pa. U5 $73.5 


INGOTS, Alloy ee 


Detroit S41 ...... $77.00 
Barrell; Pa. 83 wcscsne = 77.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 77.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......77.00 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 77.00 
Sharon,Pa. S83 .......- 77.00 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 


Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 .$77.50 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 . 80.50 
Buttalow 2 vec cisisssie 0. 77.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......%7.50 
EXnsley,Ala. T2 cc.<e. 77.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 77.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 88.00 
Gary,Ind. US w..ceses 77.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....77.50 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..77.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 77.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5..77.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....77.50 
Sterling,IIl N15 ...... 77.50 
Youngstown R2 ...... 77.50 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. US . $96.00 


Bridgeport,Conn. N19.101.00 
ijrhaeWoy 1 Soosonaoes 96.00 
Canton,OF R20 es vee s 98.50 
Clairton,Pa. UB ....-. 96.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3.101.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ...... 96.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...96.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 105.50 
Gary,Ind. US .....2.. 96.00 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 96.00 
eke by Aoadccond 101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 96.00 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..96.00 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 105.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 

Munhall,Pa. U5 
Seattle: (BS cicssivecw: 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14. 196. 00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...96.00 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .. +105.50 
Warren,O. ‘Clty sc.2.-- 96.00 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$114.00 


Bridgeport,Conn. N19.114.00 
ButtalombRZi. corccsvciet 114.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3,. .121.00 
Detroit s Sly texiroetererere’s 114.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....114.00 
Marrell;Pa. S83) Sictecs 114.00 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....135.00 
Gary And UG mie ccs 114.00 
Houston 85 ... 119.00 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Sal 114.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...114.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.114.00 


LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S83 


Massillon,O. R2 114.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 114.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......114.00 
Sharon} Paw Scmaceesa 114.00 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14.114.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. US ...114.00 
Struthers; OO: Ya 114.00 


Warren,O. C17 ......114.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Bridgeport, Conn. N19 $122.50 


BufialoieR2eens see 117.50 
Canton, O27 ER2iee one 120.00 
Cleveland,O. RZ wack 2200 
Gary, Ind. 50 os.cee cs 117.50 


S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 


Warren;On) Cl s..c0n 117.50 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....5.075 
MunhalijPa. U5) ...25, 4.875 
Warren;O: R22 fs ciac. 4.875 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 
WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 6.15 
Aliquippa,Pa. JB ..... 6.15 
ATtOn EN AEG So Aca cen 6.35 
Buffalo Wil) eens. ee 6.15 
Cleveland @ATaro. nen nee 6.15 
Donors; Paw Ages cesses. 6.15 
Rairfield;Ala. |T293.55.. 6.15 
Houston! USS. ies. cna. 6.40 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Monessen,Pa. P17 ..... 6.15 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....6.95 


Portsmouth,O. P12 - 6.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.25 
S Chicago TM. RZ. wise. 6.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.25 
Sterling,Ill. (1) N15 ....6.15 
Sterling,IJ]. N15 .......6.25 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 6.15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 - 6.45 
STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


Ala City, Aldcn Ram cmc cOs2co 
Atlanta ALU ers sstsietevone 5.475 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....5.275 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.275 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 5.325 
Birmingham C15 ..... 5.275 
Clairton, Pay sO as sieves 5.275 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 <.... 5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.075 
Garvplnds “Wow mecncmecoreeo! 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.275 
Houston S5 ... 5.375 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 12 2° 5.275 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....5.325 
TOU IED aon oan ali 
KansasCity, Mo. $5. Se eee) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 5.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.575 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 5.275 
Niles,Calif. P1 ......5.925 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.325 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.025 
Seattle BS et. weiss ends 025 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B38 ....5.925 
Sterling,II]. N15 ......5.275 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 
Wide Flange, 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... 5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.225 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2..5.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.275 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.325 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ..... 5.275 
Alloy Std. shapes 
Aliquippa, be J5 - 6.55 
Clairtonvbaes wll ouside ieciee 6.55 
Gary, ind sa Sim strctercrsintere 6.55 
Houston USS. sie c..< nies Joi 200 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.65 
Munhall} Pa. U5. elec 6.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.55 
H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa, Bas SDs eeis ieee ke 
Bessemer Alas 2% si... 7.75 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 7.80 
Clairton,Pa. U5 eeekote 
Falrfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.55 
Gary sindes Womeeesiss ce entnco 
Geneva, Utah Cll s.... veto 
TLOUSCON PSO an vi arercreieyeisies 7.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 7.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
LosAngeles B3 ...... - -8.45 
Munhall,Pa. US .......7.75 
DEACOL Baw. water eee 8.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. US, W14..7.75 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .....8.40 
Struthers} O;) Vl sw eccices 7.75 


H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem, Ban Bo eicecict.oe 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 7.80 
Munhall,Pa. U5S—.......%%5 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ......7.75 

PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
Munhall}Pa. US) ......0:275 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 .....5.275 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.225 
S.Chicago,Ill. US .....6.225 
PLATES 


PLATES, Carbor Steel 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 -5.10 


-5.10 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... : 
Ashland,Ky, (15) Alo” 5 


DOWUSE DI AT sso tere a 6. 5.10 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 i Bessemer,Ala. T2 : ‘5.10 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 : Clairton, Pa. USitascceeeollO 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.95 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 5.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.40 Cleveland J5, R2...... 5.20 


SO OEE | 
) 
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Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....5.10 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.20 
Fairfield,Ala. T2:  ..025 5.10 


Fontana,Calif.(30) Ki .5.90 
Gary, Ind. (UDmisccsceseicoeLO 


Geneva,Utah Cil ......5.10 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.30 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ....5.80 
Houston SB. ocscesscs ccm 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.10 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 ......5.45 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 5.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.95 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... ..5.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 5.10 


PittSDUrZ OID) vectors tsleletelereus 


Riverdale,Ill. Atl Pepto ye 0) 
Seadttlemb3iy.r-cverereveceveseron: 6.00 
Sharon; Pa SS. sacle 5.10 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Sterling,Ill, N15 deaoukod 


Steubenville,O. W10 
WarrentO.) U2 ecereeiete 5.10 
Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.5.10 


Resist. 
ae Onco 
aerators 7.55 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. 
Claymont, Del. C22 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Geneva,Utah Cll . 6.75 
TSE MOd SEY Gacoasoundod 6.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . .6.75 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 6.75 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa. B14 sa ddoele 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 

Aliquippa, ean JD cee 7.625 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .25.7.625 
Clairton, Pa. US... - 7.625 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.625 
Cleveland J5; R20 .5.5.. 7.625 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..,.7.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 7.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.625 
Farrell,Pa, S3 .. . 7.625 


Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 .8.425 


Gary, Ind. U5)... ssa. -- 7.625 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....7.625 
Houston! S50 scv ieee 7.725 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.625 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.625 
Munhall,Pa. US ..... .. 7.625 
PittsburghieJdo: f.ccee - 7.625 
Seattle SB3a-) oer 8.525 
sharonjPau Samer ore 7.625 


S.Chicago,I], U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.625 


Warren, Omer lier nn 7A6o5 
Youngstown U5 ...... 7.625 
PLATES, ALLOY 

Aliquippa, Pas JS. eee 7.20 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.20 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 7.20 


Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. $3 


Houston S5 .......)2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Lowellville,O. S3 
MunhallPas USi i emeat 


Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 7.20 
Eittsburghyy 35) i.e cee ewnlO 
Seattleswe3) Vi acneeee: 8.10 
SharoniPaysissaeeern een 7.20 


S.Chicago,Il. U5, Wi4..7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 ........7.20 


FLOOR PLATES 

Cleveland J5 ........6.175 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2....6.175 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.175 
Ss. Chicago, TUE US eee Gal 75: 


PLATES, Ingot 
Ashland ¢.1. 


Iron 

(15) A10. .5.35 
Ashland l.c.l. (15) A10..5.85 
Cleveland c.l. R2 . 5.85 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 ......5.85 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 


Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 
Aliguippa,Pa.(9) J& ...5.425 
Alton,IIl. Li . -.. 5.625 
Atlanta(9) All ......5.625 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn.(9) N19 5.65 
Buffalo(®)  R2 eee 5.425 


Clairton,Pa. (9) US....5.425 
Cleveland(9) R2 «5.425 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5....5.525 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Fairless,Pa. (9) U5....5.575 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 
Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.425 
Houston(9) S5 ........5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5. a 
Joliet, Ill. P22 5.4 

KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5. ais 


Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 ....... 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..5.875 
Niles; Calfee kleine ereiete 6.125 


N.T’ wanda,N. Y. (46) B115.775 
Pittsburg,Callf.(9) C11.6.125 


Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 6.175 


S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.425 


Sterling, II].(9) N15 ....5.525 
Struthers On vale eect 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 


Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 
Warren,O. C17 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa, Pane Jomneedaer 6.475 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19_ . 6.55 
Butialo m2 peers et tale 6.475 
Canton,O. R2, TT ....6:475 
Clairton,Pa. US ......6.475 
Detroit: (S41 everseer 6.475 
Economy,Pa. B14 -- 6.475 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . .6.575 
Hairlessa.y WUD eerie 6.625 
Farrell, Pa... S3) pynetnas » 6.475 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.525 
Gary, Ind. WS aasrtave's 6.475 
Houston (SS) “eds: ree 6.725 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.475 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.725 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 
Lowellville,O. S3 .....6.475 
LosAngeles B3 .......7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 6.475 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 6.475 
Pittsburgh Po) fy-tatstereesOce co: 
SharonyPa.iS3. esc 6.475 


S.Chicago R2, US, W14 6.475 
S. Duquesne,Pa. U5....6.475 
Struthers,O: YL io... 6.475 
Warren, Os vClT aij.nmus 6.475 
Youngstown US ...... 6.475 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....7.925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.925 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....7.925 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.95 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......7.925 


Cleveland GR2) \ocni.emeets925 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 8.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.625 
Gary,Ind. U5 saeco eee 
FlOuston SiS. sisters cere Sek 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ya eek O20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
KansasCity, Mo. SS) seseles 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 .......8.625 
Pittsburehee domi een Ooo 
Seattle SE3mn tose 8.675 


S.Chicago,Il. U5, W14 7.925 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ...8.675 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......7.925 
Youngstown US ......7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem, Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 
Houston(9) S5 .......5.675 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
Sterling, N15 ......5.525 
Sterling,T].(1) Ni5 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S$. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. JB ......5.425 
PACA tae AGL dene ee 5.625 
Jollet Tl P22 ease Dios 
Niles,Calif. Pl .. -6.125 
Pittsburgh JB ........5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.275 


Seattle B3 ..... 


-6.175 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.55 


Clairton,Pa. U5 .......6.56 
Gary,Ind. US «esse. 16.55) 
Houston 85 ........-+.6.8¢ 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ... 6: ay 


Pittsburgh J5 
Youngstown U5 ........6. a 


BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


Ambridge,Pa, W18 ...9.928 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.928 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.1¢\) 
Chicago W18 a aineeo aoe 
Cleveland C20 .. 
Elyria,O. ee aan 
LosAngeles P: 

(Grade A) ele Aad 

(Grade B) .....-.--11.86} 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......9.928!| 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.1C/ 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....10.10) 
Warren,O, C17 .... - 9.928! 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon | 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..... ha 36 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 7.26 
Birmingham C15 ...... 7.90 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.68! 
jepeatty Js) Kossoconoootls 
5 Camden,N.J. P13 .....7.3m9 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 7. 30H, 
Chicago “W118 iiieecasies 7.30) 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.36if 
Detroit BS), PLT “ies 7. 56) 
Detroit $41 Bou. 6 7.304 
Donora, Pa. JA (acieisteiers 7.30 
Elyria, Ov WW Sinmectieeeeres 7.30) 
FranklinPark,Il. N5 ...7.300) 
Gary, Inds 2s peers “ : 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ..... T. 30g, 


Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 Te 


Hartford,Conn. R2 ....7. 
Harvey,ll, BB j.-fcees 7. 30§ 
LosAngeles (49), S30 ..8. 75% 
LosAngeles P2, R2 ....8.78 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.95i 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.30 
Midland Pa. CIS 7. 30G 
Monaea, Pac Sitios. ras T. SOG, 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 7. To 


NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30§) 
Pittsburgh Joy see cieer 7.2007 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
Putnam,Conn. W18 


Readville,Mass. C14 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ... iP 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 7. T3G) 
Struthers, O:) Vleet 7.30) 
Warren, On) CLT Wercniaercler: 7.309) 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..7.80() 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 7.30) 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.300) 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.555 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....8.775 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 8.7755 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..8. 


Buffalo B5 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Canton,O. T7 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 


Donora,Pa. A7 


Elyria,O. W8 Oss 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..8.775 5) 
Gary) Inds sche aeons 8.775 5) 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 8.775 jy 


Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. -8.778 5) 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.075) 
Harvey, ly" BS) as cane - 8.778 } 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.775 i 
LosAngeles P2 ........10.65) 
LosAngeles S30 ......10.75) 
Mansfield,Mass. BB ...9.075 '/ 
Massillon,O. R2, R8& ..8.775 ij! 
Midland,Pa. C18 .....8.775) 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .:.... 8.775 | 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 8.95 | 
Plymouth,Mich. P& 8.975 | 
8.Chicago W14 ..... . 8.778 | 
SpringCity,Pa, KB .....8.96. 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......8.775\ 
Warren, 0: 0 Cl7 aeons 8.775 
Waukegan,Ill. AT .....8.775 1) 
Worcester,Mass. AT....9.075 | 


Youngstown F3, Y1 8. 


STEEL 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 .....5.425 
mclantavAL ..c6 see. -5.625 
Birmingham C15, $42 5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ...5.65 
Buffalo R2 ...........5.425 
@leveland RQ .ssss.ese 5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.425 


mairless;Pa. US. .......5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.125 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) ey re 5.875 
ary; Ind. U5 ... -5.425 
Houston S5 ... 115.675 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. re 2, Yi 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
Muet, Tle P22) ei. ce. 6 D425 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
Los Angeles B3 ....... 6.125 


Miilton,Pa. M18 .......5.575 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 . «5.875 


Builes;Calif. Pl . 2... 6.125 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..6.125 
Eittebursh! J5\. os wn 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.175 
SandSprings, Okla. $5 . 5.925 
Beattle B3, N14 ....... 6.175 


8.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....5.425 
$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 
§.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Sterling. Ill. N15 .....5.525 
mBtruthers,O. “Yl ......5-:425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. Bi2. ...6.00 
Torrance, Calif. Cll 2... 6.125 
Youngstown R2, U5 “115.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


SOCOM ISZ | c\eicie cis sioie . 7.56 
Remcaeo US ...s cece. -6.91 
Cleveland U8 ....... ~. 6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.08 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 
Mrarion;O, Pll. ..5c... 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.55 
Philadelphia U8 .......7.38 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ....7.10 


Seattle B3, N14 ....... 7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
St.Paul US ... Sort he 


Williamsport, Pa. “19 . -7.00 
BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)Bi4 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt) B14 18.45 


Al Acme Steel Co. 
A2 Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
A5 Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
i. -K. Porter .Co. Ine. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8& Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
B8& Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

Bil Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


Ci Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2.5.425 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 .. 
Ft.Worth,Tex.(26) T4. 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 .. 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5.. 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 . 
Marion,O.(3) Pll .. 
Tonawanda(3) R12... 
Tonawanda(4) B12 
Williamsport,Pa. 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 ... 
Adienport, ba.) bl ces 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ..... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Inds US: = ...:.. 
Geneva,Utah Cll ... 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 . 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Irvin,Pa. US .. 
Lackawanna,N. ve, ‘B2 . 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 
Niles,O. M21, ae 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh. J5. a. csccs 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Riverdale, Ill. 


s. Chicago, th. Wwi4 sc 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Steubenville,O. W10 .. 
Wiarren;O; (R273... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. Y1 


Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


+ 0.425 
-5.875 


5.325 


-5.425 


-5.30 


- 5.325 
-5.325 
meOs00 
(3)S19 5.50 


. 4,925 
4.925 
. 4,925 
« 4.925 
-4.975 
- 5.025 
- 5.025 
. 4.925 
- 4.975 
. 5.825 
ove 4920) 

. -5.025 
-5.125 


- 4.925 


-4.925 


14.925 
-4.925 
- 4.925 
- 4.925 
. 5.625 
-4.925 


4.925 
4.925 


++ 4.925 
- 4.925 
-4.925 
+4.925 
« 4.925 
-4.925 
- 4.925 


SHEETS, H.R., (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


Niles,O. M21 - 6.05 


BOM BOO 8.10 


Wick- 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Div. Sharon 
Disston Div. H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 

i Weatherproof 


Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 

Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Steel Co. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....7.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.275 
Hairless) Pa. sWOw a. saicier. 7.325 
Te SS EE as ado 7.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 8.175 
Gary.inds) Ula ealo. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .... . 7.275 
Lackawanna (35) ‘Bl en eri) 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 7.275 
Pittsburgh) J5\ 20... 2... ferlo 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . «7.275 
SparrowsPoint (36) Be. ‘Tato 
Warren,O. R2 .. +. T.275 
Weirton, W.Va. we now Lierat he 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Cleveland R2 .........5.675 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.675 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled ingel dren 
Cleveland R2 

Middletown,O. A10 Sy 5 
Warren,O. R2 ........ » 6.80 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 an 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit Mar yaaa crete 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .... 
Follansbee, W.Va. r4 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary, Ind. U5 a6 
GraniteCity, Hl. G4 nec 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi 
Ervin, Pay Wo 2. - 5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “B2° 
Mansfield,O. Es .... 
Middletown, 0. A10 
Newport, Ky. A200... 6.. : 
Pittsbure; Calif) C11 9).7.7.00 


Bs 
SCOODOOCNOWOrFOFOrROCSO 
WTOINIAIAI1ia»nronoanno un»n 


for) 
i=} 
ot 


Pittsbureshewsouernes..a OL)! 
Portsmouth, O. P12 -.. 6.05 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..6.05 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....6.05 
Warren,O. R2 cece nc 65 ABsUs 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.05 
Youngstown Wad ieee cn 5 6.08: 


Key to Producers 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
C22 Claymont Plant, 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Charter Wire Inc. 
G. O. Carlson Ine. 


J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 

J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. 


L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 
L3 Latrobe Steel Co. 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 


M1 McLouth Steel Corp. 
M4 Mahoning Valley Steel 
M6 Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div. 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 National Standard Co. 
N2 National Supply Co. 
N3 National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
N5 Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
N6 New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelKoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 ..... 9.075 
Hairless;Pa, U5Se 5.00. 9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........8.975 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 
ATViN Pa een Oleettorntoniane 8.975 
Lackawanna (37) B2 ..8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... +8910 
SparrowsPoint (38) B2 8.975 
Wiarren\@Om ameter 8.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... .8.975 
Youngstown Yi! ....->...8.975 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 


Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Hairtield T2.....6:95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.15 ... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
Irvin, Baw WOM. 6.90.) 20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 7.05 ... 
MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
OP Pittss Calits 1© Ileaee7 Omen 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 

SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure tron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 7.20 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 .....6.60t 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 .....6.607 
Canton ,O> R22 72)... %e<'6,608 
Dover,ONeRAy se eae OL OO 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.607 
Gary,dnd) WS) sae lone. 00% 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 aiclo aoe? 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.60+ 
Invin Pa WOM tee OLOOF 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.70t 


MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..6.60* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.60+ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.35* 


Pittsburgh) D5. use GL60r 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...6.60+ 
WET en, Okt 2a eraeieren 6.607 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. Continuous. {Noncon- 
tinuous. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 

P2 Pacific Tube Co. 

P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 

7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Pil Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Div. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
P13 Precision Drawn Steel 
P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 

Amer. Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 

P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills 

P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
R2 Republic Steel Corp. 
R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. 
R8 Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
R9 Rome Mfg. Co. 

R10 Rodney Metals Ine. 


S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

S3 Sharon Steel Corp. 

S4 Sharon Tube Co. 

$5 Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 

S6 Shenango Furnace Co. 

S7 Simmons Co. 

S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

S12 Spencer Wire Corp. 

$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 

$14 Standard Tube Co. 

$15 Stanley Works 

S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 

$18 Superior Steel Corp. 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

$20 Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin; Pa. sUpmeawee enero eco 


SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ...9.725 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 

Canton, On Reale citi terteOO 
Tryin} ae Wome 7.00 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 


(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .....6.85 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6.85 
SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland (28) R2 ....7.425 
Niles,O. (28) R2 ......7.425 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.275 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 6.625 
Cleveland R22 ve .saue. 6.625 
Cringiaok WEY Goooacas 6.625 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.825 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.625 
Irvin; Pa. US ~~. +++ 6.625 
Middletown,0O., ‘A10° + «166.620 
Niles,O. M21, S38 ......6.625 
Youngstown Y1 ......6.625 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...8.475 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.475 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 


Gary,Ind. US ........- 7.00 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......7.00 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.00 
Niles,O; D121, 83)... 17-00 
Warren, OF rtm reasbreneletels 7.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.00 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middeltown,O. A10 .....7.40 


S23 Superior Tube Co. 

S25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
S26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
$30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
S40 Seneca Steel Service 
$41 Stainless Steel Div., 

J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem: 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

T5 Thomas Strip Div. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Ine. 


U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 

U5 United States Steel Corp. 

U6 U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 

Us U.S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulean Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter’ Co: Ine: 


W1 Wallace Barnes Co. 
W2 Wallingford Steel Co. 
W3 Washburn Wire Co. 
W4 Washington Steel Corp. 
W6 Weirton Steel Co. 
Ws Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W1i2 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


UgAt 


STRIP 

STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
Alton,Il. L1 .... . 5.125 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10_ . 4.925 
Atlant? All i. << . 5.125 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . 4.925 
Birmingham C15 ......4.925 
Buffalo (27) R2 ......4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .4.975 
DetrotteMly Mises Rast 025 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 . 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....4.925 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary, Ind. U5 . 4.925 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, ¥1 4.925 
Johnstown,Pa. (25) B2 .4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.675 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ..6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.675 
Riverdale,Ill. Al « 4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 Ao oas 2) 
Seattle(25) B3 . 6.35 
Seattle N14 ............6.35 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........4.925 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 


Sterling,Tll. (1) N15 ..4.925 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ase O20) 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ..5.675 
Warren, QO) R2) fi o.25 54-925 
Weirton, W.Va. we . 4,925 
Youngstown U5 « 4.925 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 

Houston 85 .... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yl eos 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8. 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Sharon, Pa. 83. «2.6.0. 
8.Chicago,Ill. W14 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, 


Bessemer, Ala. 


Low-Alloy 
T2 « -7.3825 


Conshohocken,Pa,. A? . .7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.325 
Farrell,Pa. S3 eros ea 
Gary,Ind. U5 » 7.325 


Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.325 
Sharon; Pa. 83 osncccnetsSoo 
8.Chicago,Ill, W14 . 1.320 


§.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.325 
Warren, Ol RZ). ccenemeeoco 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.325 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot tron 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ..5.175 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.675 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 
Boston T6 
Buffalo S40 ... 
Cleveland A7, 35_ Seer 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ... 
Detroit D2, M1, P20... 
Dover, Olt G6om setae 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Evanston,Ill. M22 
Follansbee, W.Va. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Franklin Park,Ml. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Indianapolis J5 
LosAngeles J5 
LosAngeles) Cl i.u62..5 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.. 
NewBritain(10) S15 ... 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5.. 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .. 
NewKensington,Pa. A6. 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 .. 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ... 
Philadelphia(45) P24 .. 
Bittsburehe dommes 
Riverdale,Il. Al ..... 
Rome,N.Y. (32) R6 ... 
SharonsPay ss) ae 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R65. 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7. 
Warren, O) [R215 5, 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Worcester, Mass. Py Gee 
Youngstown J5, Y1 


F4 
T¢ @ 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston) TOs seiaawswieecomlosc0, 
Carnegie,Pa. 818 .. 15.05 
Cleveland AZ ........15.05 
DOver, OF Ge ae iccntcin ais 


.15.05 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........15.05 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 


15.05 


Harrison,N.J. C18 < 
. 15.20 


Indianapolis J5 


Lowellville,O. S3 ....15.05 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....15.40 
Riverdale,Ill. Al .....15.05 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ........15.05 
Worcester, Mass. AT -. 15.35 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.50 
Youngstown Y1 .10.65 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 . 7.90 


STRIP, C.R. plecrosa venies 
Cleveland A7 . we Le 


Dover,O. G6 .... NioLoe 
Evanston, Ill. M22 ‘i | 17.25% 
Riverdale,Ill. Al rani tke 
Warren,O. B9, T5 ....7.15* 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..7.70* 

ete ko® 


Youngstown J5 


Youngstown J5 --15.05 *Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled STRIP, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy (Continuous) 
Cleveland A7 . premier O:40: 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. 83 NE 
Reta -. 10.45 ; 
Meorse Mich, “G5'.....10158 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Marrella, :S5 “ees 10.50 Atlanta All ..........5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,IIl. Al . 5.50 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 -. 5.35 
Warren,O. R2 ..10.45 Youngstown U5 . 5.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore T6 ........ 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
BOStOnR TG eh iseies sicustecisces 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol Conn Wily eaceaae ver LOLTO) 12590) 51675105) 19730 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 uote rs 
Cleveland TA Tents nisic ones 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9,05 10:50. 12:70 “a8 pen 
DEtrolt. AD 2a setasyeic oe terete 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 Savas 
DOVCE/O ie (GO en se cadre cee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 .... AG © 
Fostoria;,O. SL... 10.05 11.15 13.10 16.10 aero 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison;N. J. Cis Paine Boo, aoc PVE) sisal), ale ests) 
Indianapolis J5 .......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles C1 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 hoot 
LosAngeles J5 .. TST e12.60)7 14280 eee eee 
NewBritain,Conn. (10) "S15. 8.95 1€.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Beer 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 »eoos 9.40 10.70 -12:90 15:90 dod 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Ba 
ING W MOLI Wal (cinacts coh orion +. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale VA esac oe 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
IROMEIN: Yai(S2) MUG) Mensjorne 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon; Pare SS. swe 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Mrenton,N.Je eo cen --. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren; ©) evLb Berenice aneee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ -- 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Butfaloww 127 ni. csecestecor - 18:10 ents aire 
Hostoria;O° 3 SiG «acces 18.30 22.15 os 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison/N.Jau CiSi costs 18.10 21.95 26.30 
IN@WWOrkKi = WiSimenlscleniet as 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer,Mass. W12 18,10) ease acath 
ELTENCON TNE mekv meta ste coe 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
YoungstownsJ5 eeekiee - 18.45 22.30 26.65 


SILICON STEEL 


Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBotton,W.Va. W10 Seine) Neverere NLL8 0 12590) 13205 
Manstield,OS2E6-0. csc5) . 5 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. AD Sowteeis ote 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, BaiWec « sersian 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 Bb oly 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... ---- 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
WarrentOns 12 seen ene - 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 eae 
Zanesville,O. A10 ........ - 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) . +ee- 11.55 12.65 13.70 
c i pies ed LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
ully Processe Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor ba 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackennidze Pas A4 ii ena 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 .... 9.825*11.05* 11.75* 12.85* |. 0 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.. 9.625+10.85* VOU BYEE TAC A T 
MansfieldsO") N60... cases 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.50 14.20 
Vandergrift; bas U5). nan. 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Warren) OneR sae. ana 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville,O. Al0 (FP Coils) ... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 


H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 


BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Zanesville,O. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4, 
Butler;PacmeAd On 
Vandergritt, Pa. U5 
WarreniOne R25 ses 


Transformer Grades 
T-72 1-65 1-58 T-52 
15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
+ 14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 
15.00 15.55 16.05 17. 10 


Grain Oriented-——_____ 


T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 1-66 T-72 
- 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 


19.20 19.70 20.20 


.. 16.60 17. 7.60 1 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25¢8 


15.25t 


tee 


*Semiprocessed. +Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, 


semiprocessed 1c lower. 


**Cut lengths, 


%- ~cent lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Fairless,Pa. US 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary,Ind. US .. 
GraniteCity,IIl. 


caer 


eeeeee 


G4 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. 1-2, ral 


Irvin, Pa. US" Gusces 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......... 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 Ib) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Niles,O. R2 
TINPLATE, American re 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05 oe 30 
Fairfield,Ala.T2 10.15 10.40 


1.50 


Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 a0 40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 


Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


BLACK PLATE (Base Bex 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . .$ 


Fairfield, Alas 12) a. 7.95 
Fairless;Pa.. US)... 2s ksvo 
Fontana,Calif. K1 na O200 
Gary-Ind.” U5) ect nore coo 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....7.95 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.85 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ibb) 
Z $8.75 $9.00 $9.400 
8.85 9.10 9.500 
8.85 9.10 9.501 
9.50 9.75 10.156 
8.75 9.00 9.40) 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
See 8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.75 9.00 9.40)) 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
9.50 9.75 10.15 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
Raters 8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
anstapd 125 7925 bic 
"OOUn O 7.725 7.925 8.125 
Niles; O52 nascent: eteletete 7.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 - 8.60 )) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING i 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$7.50 
Gary, Ind: Us! \..ee8 -.-.7.50 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ....7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.56 | 
Irvin, PasiU5 Wie ace eee 
Yorkville, O. wi10 oe w ele bean 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 

Gary,Ind. U5 .... 

Irvin,Pa. U5 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 Ib Coated, ffs pon if 
U5 -$11.25 || 


Irvin,Pa. U5 ..7.85 Gary,Ind. 
WIRE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.26 
2 Portsmouth,O. P12 9.36 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling,N.J. R5 ‘ 9.60 
Low Carbon S.Chicago,II]l. R2 ......9.36. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 § SanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.46 
Alton, Il) Dl... ..6- 7.85 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 9.36 
Atlanta CAUTi craret elie statete 7.85 Trenton,N.J. AT ....... 9.66 
Bartonsville,Il. K4 .....7.75 Waukegan,Ill. A7 9.30 
Buffalo wie see e eee ae Worcester,Mass. AZ -9.6€ 
Chicago BS etaceiotatersae A RE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Cleveland A7, C20 .....7.65 Ahir. ee 45 ee 9.36 
Crawfordsville.Ind. M8. .7.75 Alton Tc Li eee 9.50 
Donora, Pace AT seen ccee 7.65 Bartonville, Ill. 3 
Dulut nya le Wise ssste srevaeeen 7.65 Wi12:: san eon 
65 Buffalo 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7-65 Cleveland AT 


Fostoria,O.(24) S1 
Houston S5 . 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ms 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.65 
Joliet CAT) Gereleeci 37400 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 7.75 


LosAngeles B3 ... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ate 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..7. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
8.Chicago,Illl. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. 
Sterling, I].(1) N15 
Sterling,Il. N15 .. 
Struthers,O. Yl 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .... 
WIRE, Gal'd ACSR for Cores 
Bartonville.Ill. K4 ....1 
Buffalo W12 


B27 


Cleveland A7 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT 12.65 
DULUCH ATi erected tote 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 12.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P16 12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.85 
New Haven,Conn. A7 ..12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.95 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...12.75 
StruthersiOn wal! eee 12.65 
TrentonsNeseweA are 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. AT 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. ¥5 cheat Oe 30 
Alton TNL sees OtbO 
Buffalo W125 25.52. ene OLoO 
Cleveland VAT ene orc0 
Donora,Pa. A7 9.30 
Duluth A Tagen 9.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 9.55 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 10.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 9.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 9.60 


Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth) VATs cere 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity. Mo. 
LosAngeles B3 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..9. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 fi 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..9.30 ! 
Muncie;Ind.) 1-79. eee 9.50 
Palmer,Mass.(12) W12. .9.60 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .-9.60 
S.Chicago.Il]. R2 7779.00) 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.25 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ....9.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 .- 9.30 
Trenton,N.J. A7 . ~« 9.60 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 . .9.30 
Worcester,A7, J4, T6 ..9.60 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving (8” col 
Alton, DUS Le seers 
Bartonville, Il. K4 See 
Buffalo Will ac ateck: 15.60 
Chicago W138. asic. .ccnes 15.60 
Cleveland A7 ......... 15.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
Fostoria,O-3)S! See 15.60 
Houston) (85 aye hee 15.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 15.95 
yohnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . .15.66 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..15.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .15.60 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 - 15.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 15.90 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.45 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 . .15.60 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 15.90 
ROPE WIRE 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....12.75 
Burtalo) Wil) sean 12.75 
Mostoria,O: Sil ston neo 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .....12.75 
Muncie; Ind= I-7, 2) 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...13.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 


Roebling,N.J. R5 ....13.05 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.05 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow 


STEEL 


MIRE, Tire Bead 
artonville, Til, K4 
Wfonessen,Pa. P16 ....16.55 
joebling,N.J. OMe enrol 7205 
MIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
#inderson,Ind. G6 
altimore T6 
joston T6 


atts 
ecwcand AZ ......... 
ath 

4 

‘'ranklinPark, 11. 
}okomo,Ind. C16 
#Lassillon,O. R8& 


8 
sfonessen, Pa. P%, P16. .11.65 
almer,Mass. W12 se. 20.95 
-awtucket,R.I. NS | eee 95 
Philadelphia P24 


tiverdale,Ill. A1 |.) 7’ ee 
i@peome,N.Y. R6 ......,. 11.65 
muaron,Pa. S3 ....... -11.65 
Werenton,N.J. R5 ...... 11.95 
meecren,O. BO ......... 11.65 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 11.95 


NAILS, Stock Col. 
‘\labamaCity, Ala. R2 sone} 


i 
Wliquippa,Pa. J5 .....)" 173 
Bagmta All ........... 175 
Bartonville,Il]. K4 ..,... 175 
Beste OMWVIS) Ait ceo. ales} 
Beelond AQ fsck S| 173 
; trawfordsville, Ina. M8 ..175 
Saorosma. AT 173 
UO a 173 
Suctield) Ala. TD... 173 
Touston,Tex. S5 ......_ 178 
acksonville,Fla.(20) M8. 184 
fohnstown,Pa. B2 ...... ies} 
eper ll AT... 173 
ansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 178 
WXokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 175 
Ainnequa,Colo. CIO oe 178 
onessen,Pa. P7 ....... 173 
ittsburg,Calif. C11 ....192 
Rankin,Pa. AZ ......... 173 
S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ....... 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . Se sole) 
fsterling,Il.(7) N15 .... STS 
fWorcester,Mass. AZ ..... 179 
| (To Wholesalers; Per cwt) 
(Galveston,Tex. D7... - $9.10 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
{Conshohocken.Pa. A3 . 89.80 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 = 9/80 


POLISHED STAPLES Col 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 175 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 175 
Sema AT Tot 2. es. 177 
'Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 177 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 


menora,, Par AT icc een. 175 
eee AT Fm at oe. 75 
puairfield,Ala, T2 .,..... 175 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 177 
‘Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... -180 
jPittsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 
BaeeminePa AT sess c. 175 
iS:Chicago,Ill. R2 .......175 
‘SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 -181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14%, Ga.)(Per 97 Ib Net Box) 

Coil No. 3150 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.26 


Berremtal ATI. oiccc.. oe 10.36 
Bartonville.Ill. K4 ....10.36 
Buffalo W12 ..........10.26 
eiicago W113 ......... 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Monora.Pa. AT .......... 10.26 
MBMMUV ANT cole vic on tsi e one 10.26 
Mairfield.Ala. T2 -..... 10.26 
BPONSTON: SD e cso cols ane 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 
BemetsTM. AT ose ee 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo Ind. C16 ......10.36 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.05 


Minnequa.Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.04 
Rechicago,Ill. R2 ...... 10.26 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,I11.(37) N15 ..10.36 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 


nd eG 0 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.70 
Buffalo W12 .....e..0- 10.60 
hicago W138 ....6 65 66. 10.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 


monora,Pa. AT ...2.... 10.60 
UCL Ail e cdcie,atetete oie 6 10.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.60 
BTOuUstoOn) (85) < srteen. os 3 10.85 
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Jacksonville.Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. 
Joliet, Il. AZ 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
S.San Francisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il1.(37) N15 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 . 
Chicago sWi13 2s. ...- 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M 
Donora,Pa. AZ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston §5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
Pittsbure: Califa Cll, 52. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .. 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 .... 


FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2.. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Marion,O. P11 bitenetste, 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity, Ala. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, 11. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. AZ 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Houston,Tex. S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Il. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. 
Ala.City, Ala. 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta Ali 
Bartonville. Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Fairfield.Ala, T2 
Houston,Tex. S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 


KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


S.Chicago,Ill. 
Sterling, Il].(7) N15 ....192§ 

An’ld_ Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5. 17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 . 


Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 


Fostoria,O. S1 ..17.65 19.20+ 


Houston S5 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.958 
Kan.City,Mo. $517.40 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80; 
Minnequa C10..17.40 18.95** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 17.45 19.00+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05+ 
SparrowsPt. B2 .17.25 19.058 
Sterling (37) N15.17.25 19.05§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70+ 
Worcester AZ ..17.45 
WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage)  An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4 8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.20+ 


Cleveland AZ ..... 8565) iene 

Crawfordsville M8.8.75 9.425 
Donora,Pa. A7 8.65 9.20+ 
Duluth A7 ......8.65 9.20+ 


Fairfield T2 ......8.65 9.20+ 
Houston(48) S5 ..8.90 9.45** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Joliet,IM. AT ....8.65 9.207 
Kans.City(48) S5.8.90 9.45** 
Kokomo C16 ....8.75 9.307 
LosAngeles B3 9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25% 
Palmer,Mass. W12.8.95 9.50+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11..9.60 10.15+ 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...8.65 9.20+ 
S.Chicago R2 ....8.65 9.20** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 
Sterling (48) N15. .8.90 9.5758 
Sterling(1)(48)  .8.80 9.475§ 
Struth’rs,O.(48)Y1 8.65 9.30+ 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.50+ 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50c. +5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.0.b. mill) 

BOLTS 
Carriage, Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
Y% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter.... 49.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter.... 39.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 35.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengthsiecs.ace. 35.0 
Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter... 49.0 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 


% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter... 29.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 15.0 
% in. and larger: 
“AMV ene th sienna cots 12.0 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 
6 in. and shorter... 49.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 


Plow and Tap Bolts 

1% in. and smaller by 6 

in. and shorter .... 49.0 
Larger than ¥% in. or 

longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 
Blank Bolts) Re -c..-) o9l0 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 
Stove Bolts, Slotted: 

¥% to %-in. incl., 

3 in. and shorter.. 55.0 
yz to % in., inclu- 


BiV.Glverarciers tie) adatencrars 55.0 
NUTS 
Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
PAYA SIZOS Mie tectuscelet clots 55.5 


Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 
JRUY ASU esis 0 oO0 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 
% in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to 2 in., incl. 55.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
NO won on osno oo 58.5 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 55.5 
1% in. and larger.. 653.5 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 
Hot Galvanized: 
% in. and smaller.. 46.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 41.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
incl. ....-. Siuictas iss sane. 0 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, Longer than 6 in.: 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): % in. and smaller.. 8.0 
% in. and smaller... 60.5 %, %, and 1 in. 
% in. to 1% in., CUES GodoaouCOdnu +6.0 
incl. ............ 55.5 High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 6 in. and shorter: 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. & in. and smaller.. 26.0 
Slotted and Castellated) : %, %, and 1 in. j 
1 in. and smaller.. 63.0 diam. ...... erreee 3. 
1% in. to 1% in., Longer than 6 in.: 
incl tae 59.0 5% in. and smaller..+13.0 
15 in. and larger.. 53.5 eet and 1 in. Se 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. Smmeneleereetereranate 4 


Flat Head Capscrews: 

% in. and smaller..+76.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 

6 in. and shorter... Net 

Longer than 6 in...+23 


(Incl. Slotted) : 
% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, RIVETS 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 
Hex Head Capscrews, freight equalized with Pitts- 
Coarse or Fine Thread, burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
Bright: freight equalized with Bir- 
6 in. and shorter: mingham except where equal- 
5% in. and smaller... 40.0 ization is too great. 
%, %, and 1 in. Structural ¥% in., larger 12.25 
GiENNy =Gapinpocoape 22.0 ys in. under: List less 19% 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


O.D. B.W. Seamless an agro 
H.R. .D. AR. 
Heat eee ee RN 25.98 23.54 
1% 13 aes 30.78 23.36 
1% 13 29.03 34.01 25.83 
1% 13 34.29 40.18 30.51 
Silas 13 38.44 45.05 34.20 
2Y, 13 43.29 50.75 38.52 
TOR ig a a) 46.99 55.06 41.81 
hs ae 12 51.76 60.65 46.05 
Mh chesoncn i& 56.04 65.67 49.88 
ae ee ois 5S 59.76 70.03 53.19 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Standard: Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
No. 2 No. 2 Under 
5.425 noon Geel) 
5.425 aietetts 6.50 


RAILS 
Bessemer, Pa. 
Ensley,Ala. T2 


Fairfield, Ala. Nene 6.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 5.425 O00 Snid 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..... terete Cone sacle 6.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 6.475 Ae 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....0sseee oeoin eieke (16)6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5.425 pherais: 6.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 Risisxe 7.00 
Steelton,Pa. B20 2.35. cescice 5.525 5.425 HooD a0 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...... aisiere stores sieiets 6.50 
TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield. Ala. TO Water 0-008 Cleveland: Ra gee ccieere 14.75 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....14.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Pittsburgh P14 ........ 14.75 
Seattlekees: ccincee cies cen don MOA Ss wa cc sacs 15.25 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......; 6.60 SCREW SPIKES 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.50 
JOINT BARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ......6.975 Fairfield, Ala. T2 ......9.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.975 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.75 
Joliet Wl wUS! sees aesO-9%0. Lebanon} Pa.) B2 yee rics 9.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.975 Pittsburgh J5 ........9.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......6.975 Seattle BS.a eencioreictess cists 10.25 
AXLES S:Chieago, Ill, R2 ......9.%5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 ......9.75 
pootnere: din mill 6.0456 
se. (26) Delivered in zone, 6. bs 
(2) es flats. bands. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
(3) Merchant. (28) Bonderized. : 
(4) Reinforcing. (29) Youngstown ase, Neal 
(5) 1% to under aoa ae (30) Be universa. 
tbe : i 15/16 to 8 in., (31) Widths over % in.; 7.60c, 


i for widths % in, and under 
Ere ware oF by 0.125 in. and thinner. 


hicago or Birm._ base. 
(?) chieees base 2 cols. lower. (32) Buffalo base. 
(8) 13 Ga. and heavier, (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 
for special quality. ee Oe and Barrow er, 
Pittsburgh base. ” a g - 
9} @leveland & Pitts. base. (37) Cireaee base, 10 points 
12) Worcester, Mass., base. ower. 5 
(13) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
heavier. narrower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 ae eas Hoe i) Ree 
0.1 an ghter, ighter than 0. 5 
A oe o 0.035” and heavier, 0.250 
15 ” and thinner. higher, 
(16) ‘i lb and under. (41) 9.10c¢ for cut lengths. 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
heavier. deld. in mill zone or within 
(18) To dealers. switching limits, 5.6850. 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 
(20) Plus Ic per 100 lb. (44) To fabricators. 
(21) New Haven, Conn. base. (45) 0.022 in. and lighter, over 
(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay 0.022”, 8.20c. 
area, Vac, Bpecal quality. 
23) Special quality. (48) 6- a. 
(23) Deduct 0.15c, finer than (49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 


15 Ga. 9.30c, over 344 in. and other 
(25) Bar mill bands. shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % f r 6 
Size—Inches. ......... 2 2% 3 rd $1.09 $1.48 pet | 
Tigh) Par Ubty scnteccee.: 37¢ ees re -08 Be 10.89 14.81 A Oe ee 
Pounds: Per Rt. aiccwscs 3.68 ‘ . P ie * Blk aly’ | 
Spools <r acpe reer Pes 415.5 225 415.5 1 +15.75 3.5 +132) 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 «2 +9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 bats : ie ae 1 yee 3.5 ia 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ....+9.25 .... +2.75 .0.- +0.25 ... 1:05 +155 1.25 +15.5 1 +15.75 3. ae 
Borain,, Oj; Na pees. +9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 125 +155 1.25 415.5 i. +15.75 3.5 +13.2)) 
Youngstown Y1 ~+9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 .25 i . | 
i list, 9% 5 +13.2\0 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from 1 415.75 3. | 
Youngstown R2 ......+9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 | 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts Ea, list, % eh 4 1% 
Size—Inches’ ...).....+-5 % Y% % 8.be 11.5¢ 17 23¢ 
Mist Per Wt iais.. on son 5.5¢ p oe ‘ oy 0.85 1.13 1.68 , Bi ae 
Bere Kiger 0.24 : . : | 
Be deak on Blk Galv* Blk  Galv? Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* ee See 14.25 +0.7/) 
i : 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 . oS +27 
seat ee JS oes cose viene ace see cose soe Hed ees ee ae 9.75 +3.5 ee tan 
ton, ‘ REV OOMOE Noi ee Anoead one aeOE esata : L75 «(+1 . 4 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 4.5 +422 +7.5 +31 +18 +39.5 5.25 +10 Se te 2 a ti at 
eee Ne ee el ipa Mae en sa) as es 
Hairless) baw Nei eciees adae ae soe 6000 arene co00 o2 Loe ees oe 4175 +15 0.75 +14. é 
Montana, Calif.) Ki 4...) sans aiaiets seta arate ce apie wea Sion Beg 725 4-7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 + 3.24 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... eyes ereisis preieie pioteie core eer: Boor ee Ss) Ase 14.25 + Ooi 
iboyehy, Qh ING Reaon be eerste epee aap as meee nea . ne is a ri a ene oh 
SER ee eee emo ie ae ae 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 es ae 1295 +20 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 3.5 +23 8.5 +32 +19 +40.5 3.25 ie 25 Bly Fe ha 14.25 +0.7h 
Wheatland, Pa. W9... 5.5 +21 +6 +30 +17 +88.5 bi25 2& aaa Teen pais 14.25 +0.7h 
Youngstown R2, Y1 ee Sele oe eer ele OOS §.25 +1 : 
5 4 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 76 = ona $1.09 | 
iste Perm hitanee oe 27.5¢ ae eae 7.62 9.20 10.89 4] 
Poundse bere Ht, cee icersiel ar ae ae Bete Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* a Gal " 
Aliquippa, Pa. JS a... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 pe ee eel Se a. | 
RUGS Wet emerdpae 12075) 4.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 ee HAE Ace pao 6.25 +1055 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 14.75 0.25 15.25. O75 1675 OLD eee ee Sas 6.25 410.50 
Mina, Pas N2 hacks 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16 oe ee cape 4.25 41285 
Fairless, Pa. N3_::..... 12:75) 175 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 ae vee eee ty, +725 420 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 + oe 525 411.5 5.25 +1185 
Indiana Harbor, Ind, Y1 13.75 +0.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 + . ee pe | 
IGE, Kp IRE Gricasonae 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 bs o yoo ie Hoe ae + ae 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ........ 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 ; : : : nagh |. O6 38 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 ae eee Bake 6.26 He 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 : 6.25 +105 6.25 +108) 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 14.75 0.25 Sib OL 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 : : ii 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (10.00c, East St. Louis). 
e 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel | 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates. Sheets 
Wire Bars; C.R. Carbon Base Carbon Base 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Alsi —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F oe e ple Eu Stainless a7ied | 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Stri Wire Shapes ates eets ire 302 6.56.0 A000 reas 5 
2h 5 GOGO 2250 27.00 eiatdte 36.00 rete 4.00 44,25 48.50 45.00 304 37.95 42.25 46.70 40.00 | 
DOD te 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 49:25) Meo qarrteeee yee 36.90 40.55 45.10 49.85 eet 
SUL Se0.cs 5 23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44,25 46.25 51.25 47.50 316 Sle ey eee ee 40.35 44.40 49.50 54.50 58.75 if 
302 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 216%. 45.05 49.35 54.70 60.10 oe eT 
302B 25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00|) 316 Gb ......... 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 es |) 
OUD Maree ob bin 32.00 41.00 aerate 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 SO) me eae te ee ee 36.60 40.05 44.60 49.30 47.25 | 
304 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 50.75 55.50 55.50 8347 38.25 42.40 47.55 52.80 57.00 — 
S04 ce Soc Aor 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 58.50 63.25 63.25 A050 <6, be cee 28.60 29.85 33.35 36.85 on | 
305 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 51.25 58.75 58.75 BAQ we enon ei 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 ove | 
OS Mere aiee 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00 BS Oy oS ae eae 28.30 29.80 33.55 37.25 aS 
BOD oects 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50) tnceonel )ceeenee ne 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 siete 
BLO Pixs ests 49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 963d} Nickel oa. cane ores 41.65 51.95 62:30 72:70 ote 
Sia meat ck, ae nee ee Ken 86.50 Ree 92.75 .... 104.50] Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 e 
316 39.75 49.50 6252555) 69,25) 569)250 73: 00lNN 16.75) S125 OMNES 150) Enron elie weeeces 43.35 53.55 63.80 74,05 a 
316L en aor 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25 Gopper® ...c.cesse ite Ad, ke ae 46.00 
317 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 F 
BVA Gano 32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
S30) eae ces Bodin axitic 106.75 eietets 106.75 106.75 105.50 108.00 149.25 —Cold Rolled—. 
18-8 CbTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Siders 
CORT oaecod eras ate 32.00 er 35.75 37.75 40.25 48.25 48.25 | COPper*® coe veer ee recc ace ieraifeyate Seen -.- 33.95 40.25 
BOSS rem stele 19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 E6205 Sarees pa 
AYO niente 16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, , 
LOK) Btn co Acie wrest 28.75 eke 32.50 34.25 36.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. . 
BA sire acsiess aoo 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 45.25 62.00 62.00 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- - 
ASO Pesci 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75 | ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- - 
oo). ea Sei totes 29.50 oD a 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18. 
ceHL. oadOar 28.75 37.75 Sooty 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 
BEG paces sis Hodis mei 39.25 59.00 44,25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.;| Grade $ per Ib Grade $ per Ib) 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inec.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Charter Wire Products; | Regular Carbon .... 0.305 Cr Hot Work ...... 0.510 
Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; | Extra Carbon ...... 0.360 W-Cr Hot Work .... 0.506 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling | Special Carbon ..... 0.475 V-Cr Hot Work .... 0.475. 
Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; | Oil Hardening ...... 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr ...... - 0.836 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Grade by Analysis (%) 1 
Tube Works Inec.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin| W Cr Vv Co Mo $ per Ib 
Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stainless Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 ae 3 efe/ove eye hae ee 
Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McInnes Steel Co.; | 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 O00 GoonenEpoS veel. 
McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard | 18 4 2 9 se Sean eo. 12,800) 
Co.; National Tube Div., U. 8S. Steel Corp.; Pacific Tube Co. ; Page Steel & Wire| 18 4 2 elaisle eee aleraitioialang ~~. 16968 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel | 18 4 1 sees an Boposcoote, wot. 
Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.;| 9 3.5 we eee AO cducncnmas ls!" 
Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty | 13.5 4 3 ees eitte sete evel ele loan OE 
Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco | 13.75 3.75 2 5 ete ovens estes Wve Sede Laan 
Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary | 6.4 4.5 9 coon 5 vase: heel ovsie et 
of Crucible Steel Co, of America; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc.;| 6 4 3 steels 6 Prpacgmecae. 2ir- 
U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall} 1.5 4 at ee as Mae een ene pee 1.155 
Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 


Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, $8, U4, V2) and V3. 
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STEEL 


i 


cisco, 10 cents: Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, 
SHEETS ———____—___—_ 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 
BetIANta 2. ce 8.59§ 9.86§ Aoae 
Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.61 Dane 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 11.07 does 
BSOSLOD 6 sts se 001s 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 
eUtfalo ... 066 8.40 9.00 10.07 55.98 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 Miele 
Chicago staleialsiske 8.20 9.45 10.00 53.00 
' Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.05 52.43 
? Cleveland ...... 8.18 9.45 9.95 55.68 
BAALAS!) Fetstas, << 8.85 10.15 chores 
Menver ......+. 9.38 11.75 Eales tae 
Mepetroit ... 265.6 8.43 9.70 10.35 65.25 
Brie, Pa. oc... 8.20 9.45 9.9510 Byars 
ATOUStON ....... 8.45 9.75 8.45 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 Bao 
Los Angeles ... 9.50 10.75 11.65 
Milwaukee ..... 8.33 9.58 10.13 Bs 
Moline, Ill. 8.55 9.80 10.35 Sic 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 
Norfolk, Va. 8.05 Ahi‘ RAGE aaé 
Philadelphia 8.00 8.90 9.87 51.94 
Pittsburgh ..... 8.18 9.45 10.35 52.00 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.38 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 ides 10.40 preter 
Bi Lous... 6. 8.54 9.79 10.36 
BEAU. occ c ce 8.79 10.04 10.61 er atere 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 10.85 55.10 
BIGALLIO! «eels eis 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 
8.48 9.58 fetes 


Pig Iron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, 


as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Moline, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 


Washington .... 


Seattle, no charge. 


STRIP -BARS————————_— Standard 
Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES: 
Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.¥ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon 
8.64 9.01 10.68 abalone 9.05 8.97 
8.76 9.06 11.344 15.18 9.19 8.66 
8.23 8.60 10.57 aoa 8.64 8.56 
9.42 9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 
8.50 8.80 10.90 # 15.00 8.90 8.90 
8.40 8.77 10.46 Bios 8.88 8.80 
8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 
8.54 8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 
8.33 8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 
9.00 8.95 11.01 9.00 9.45 
9.41 9.78 11.10 miaiste 9.82 9.74 
8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 
8.50 8.75 9.0510 aiatexe 9.00 8.85 
8.60 8.55 11.10 8.60 9.05 
8.57 8.94 10.68 WOOC 8.97 8.90 
9.55 9.55 12.75 16.00 9.10 9.55 
8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 
8.58 8.95 9.15 node 8.99 8.91 
9.31 9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 
8.55 8.60 10.80 pienete 8.95 8.45 
8.69 8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.77 
8.33 8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.56 
11.35tt 8.65 14.65 # 15.95 8.65 8.30 
9.15 9.15 5 00 aovd 9.40 8.85 
8.54 8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 
8.84 9.21 9.66 Diero-< 9.38 9.30 
9.55 9.70 13.00 16.10 9.50 9.60 
10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 
10.00 10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 9.70 
9.06 9.15 9.73 9.35 8.86 


do not include 3% federal transportation tax. 
: No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Birmingham District eo, atic mer Basic Foundry able = mer 
: Youngstown District 
eae R2 62.50 HMappard Gito Yd ws.ucceeys thank aie : 66:50) year 
ae ee Lae 62.504 oes Sharpsvillete ane SGleeeerr i. one: 66.00 Koon 66.50 67.00 
Be saan. Snr GIMP Netatseae ss esters eka eierore 62.504 66.50 NOUN ESCOW MG Nilo res curciacts aura atoreus mien State 66.50 67.00 
Bincinnati ee 62.50t 66.50 Mansfield,Ohio; delds Ga -cccc: 2 €0.90 pyerete 71.40 71.90 
> tte ee ee te er ee ene 70.20 odo a MSU Cy nod var eters tote tape! svarsiova\ oalaraysvey’saikehelle 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
ries oe l-Gielehiepleke.c mor eicichebolsl crac: ePtene mLOO.OO 66.50 66.50 67.00 
HIVeLecte Mia Ss ae Hilary cera tious’ sieretsleneiersieyeisice 67.50 68.00 68.50 anon 
Buffalo District Fontana,Calif. K1 75.00 75.50 eae viele 
Geneva italy Ci lai. sen cleleretelevsisuelshaiere 66.00 66.50 Ayia eaete 
Pe iitalo ae w eh ieelo inet) OOOO: 66.50 67.00 67.50 Granite City; Ll lie GAs evere acre peln ata etroleielens) 67.90 68.40 68.90 ono 
oan a, Seem Osa ters. nana aie. ooh rey 66.50 67.00 67.50 Ironton WU tale Cilleverines biases OO. 00 66.50 Gos anaes 
2 i nda, Lie Wil oa Sistas Series 6600 66.50 67.00 67.50 Marae AClI) C5) Gosnannsocopo- 68.00 68.50 69.00 eae 
Boston, deld. 0.0. s.sssseeeeseees 77.29 77.79 78.29 ou Rockwood,Tenn. T3 ........++...+++ ci 2-00 FOO: OU 2006 
Aoite estennNine we Gelde rece e sce. O 69.02 69.52 70.02 ede ToOledO;OHiOm. Ladin cherorcriaeleveleveloenecsnsternts 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
WAL ACUSCHIN . Vise CLOlG eye cia’ clete cle aie ¢ 70.12 70.62 (Alay Cincinnative Geld cee vsiersiaissielerstnttensrels 72.54 73.04 Sooo 
oat ae **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Chicago District Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
RIGS: TIES. Ss crercrcicteee oa Oe eae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Pm ODICA EO MT RQ) eect. cies. vis 5 66.00 & 66.50 
S.Chicago,Ill, W14 7 . 66.00 a 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Milwaukee, deld. ................ 68.62 69.12 69.12 69.62 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. cepa 14.12 7412 ; is 1.75-2.00%. 
y B sieieve Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
Cleveland District Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
Gleveland R2A7 and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
bp PMC Oreos. OOOO COnoO 66.00 : 
Akron, Ohio, deld. SOL Mes co acco eee BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PiG IRON, Gross Ton 
y (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
§ ; ; thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Mid-Atlantic District with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
: portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
ere B10 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Tacksons Ohio + L:S4RTL| aches saa Set te See ee 78.00 
ester, Pa. 4, eS erates 66.50 67.00 67.50 ates lejebnieites 18H HS Seer. catono poadncdo ad Deduct oUads Goan omao on Cosme 79.25 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 
NemMorkudelds is et eacd aches: ees. TBO. 76260 ee ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
Bees. deld. 72.29 72.79 73.29 73.79 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
aes = p a deld. 70.01 70.51 71.01 71.59 each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
oy,N.Y. R : 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 GayhietOn Agen, 1456) Gyo AconodcooGod opnaoH Uden Coot OoEaind omOO $99.00 
Niaisara ral genni ieee es Lo mae arole riogete! veel etstaper ese eteea ts ners ant ste eects 99.00 
je ss Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight alowed K2..... 103.50 
Pittsburgh District Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 66.00 66.50 ep 5 AMOWEd MUD! Ol S95 HQ Geos alate coin tale ein ln slfaie aiedererelivlniia’e inlets vistseiols 106.50 
1 5 2) clos Gus bubogD : : 5 7.00 
pcisburen Ne ED LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
By GEES ocacecnoqnn005 oe 67.95 67.95 68.48 Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.085% max) .......++s.+eessceeoes $78.50 
McKeesRocks, Pa., deld. 67.60 67.60 68.13 BN goes dave) (Gasaary CKURINGA) b0oP)) ono Goss douGdoE UNG oDUsOuSHC 74.00 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, Philadel pnias waceld ew eee cerescmicta tte cerctcrevece cteravsy taveeue otennctesrets 82.27 
gl Rey epee Geld cepa 68.26 68.26 68.79 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Bvackenrid ae , oa GOK Ssonggo sg) 68.82 68.82 69.35 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Biicinna Pa ee” Clabes. s a 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
pista CAKE Teianaos ano noon hng 66.00 alesse Ssisha S000 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Floor 


10.90 


10.14 
10.70 
11.20 
10.45 


10.66 
9.88 
10.21 
10.11 
10.70 
11.06 
10.13 
10.10 
10.30 
10.74 
11.70 
10.01 
10.71 
9.95 
9.77** 


9.88 
11.50 
10.35 
10.25 
10.49 
12.00 
12.10 
12.10 


10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 


and heavier; ;tas annealed; ttover 4 in.; 


in Los Angeles, 6000 Ib and over; 
Francisco, 


§§over 3 in.; 


1000 to 1999 Ib; 8—2000 to 3999 Ib; 19—2000 lb and over. 


November 11, 1957 


oo Any 
Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 
stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, 
2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 Ib; 


round C-1018. 


Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 


New York, Boston, 


2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib, and 
10,000 Ib and in San 
3—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— 


eee 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, Ohio, Ottawa, IIl., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, 
Ohio, $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio., Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New 
Savage, Md., St. Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., $185; Cutler, Utah, $233. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $150; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
$182. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 

High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


Metal Powder ee 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Ton lots 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


$137; 


Aluminum: 


Cents lots 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
Deld. east of Missis- 
sippi River, ocean bags 
23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton or 
Camden, N. J., west 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 


Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
si re A Ss 
Deld. east of 
Mississippi River, 
23,000 lb and over 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton, 
N. J., west of Missis- 
sippi River 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Melting stock, 99.9% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of ¥% in. x 
iS pin: oars 


Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 
Unannealed (99 + % Tin. rac 


Manganese: 


Nickel-Silver, 
lots 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
drum, frght allowed 


Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


Bronze, 5000-lb 


Phosphor-Copp: 

WD TOUS) fasts cris cle wars 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 
. -40.30-48.804 


er, 5000- 


Stainless Steel, 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, 
Louis, $188. 


Pan 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) / 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk ¥% in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point, in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.0.b. cars 
point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant 


. 39.50 
. 41.50 


GRAPHITE 
——Inches Per 
Diam Length 100 lb 


2 
2% 
3 


Minus 35 mesh .. 

Minus 100 mesh .... 

Minus 200 mesh .... 
Nickel unannealed 
5000-1b 


49.20-61.30f 
. 59.80 


316 


ee a 400 


Te) Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 


Unannealed (99 + % Tungsten: 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16. plus 100 mesh)... 29.00 
Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 
North South Gulf West 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... 


Bar Size Angles ....... 
Structural Angles 
I-Beams 

Channels 


Melting grade, 
60 to 2000 mesh: 
1000 lb and over .. 
Less than 1000 Ib .. 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99.8% Cr min 
metallic basis .... 5.00 


Dollars 
99% 


*Plus cost of metal. 7+De- 
pending on composition. tDe- 
pending on mesh. 


Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$6.28 $6.23 $6.23 $6.48 
6.62 6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.62 6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.82 6.82 7.00 

6.82 6.82 7.00 

8.30 8.30 8.60 

8.20 8.20 8.50 

8.95 8.95 9.25 


Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 


per ft 


tPer 82 lb, net, reel. 
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26.67 26.67 27.36 
6.95 6.95 7.40 
6.82 6.82 7.22 
7.15 7.15 7.55 
6.73 6.73 7.13 
7.07 7.07 7.47 
8.38 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier, 


Ores Lake Superior Iron Ore 


ices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
as ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 


lower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer ... 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
Old Range bessemer 
Old Range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump 5 
High phos. .....--eeeeceerseerers bie 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates ....s-se+-s debe «9 220.00-20.00) 
Foreign Iron oe e Ke 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic por 
Swedish basic, 65% ...-..+++e++: .27.00-27.50 
N. African hematite (spot) 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit a 
ign wolframite, good commercia 
ante ee nen dooce Sie 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
points 20.00-22.00 


*Before duty. 

Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 
$1.35-1.40 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
$1.35-1.40; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 
48% B21... cence nee ce ose ccencgols00-03-00 
PY) AO Wl RAB anoueCCeoonogod oo]: CEMUUED.GS: 
48% no ratio ........ «eee es -41.00-43.00 


South African Transvaal 
48% NO Tatlo ...02 0 voce ws oe ea s)040,00-43500) 
44% no ratio ........+.s000 000+. 30.00-30/50 
Turkish 
48% 3:1 Sarahavaiscsmtoe os e0 0s $09.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18% 3:1 RES Coenen Obo so nD om oc see Hh 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked Bon priae oo cac]d coats 
Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content,c.i.f. seaboard 
55-60% ao aie seals ssi eiess rhowiecisiere eens e ae O=ea OG 
60-65% Biss sisisin ondeloielsl a fecere Glenna OO= 250 O) 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb VO; 
Domestic aie Slaspalaseadeterexela esi cVaceveuereh terse oO! 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace .. +. -$14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry + «++ -18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 

Birmingham, eee 

Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, ovens 
Camden, N. J., ovens 
Detroit; ovens! Wiis. cece 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. ..... 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Erie, Pa., ovens 
Everett, Mass., ovens 

New England, deld. 
Indianapolis) covens Gace mi ceierseitene 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 

Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J.. ovens 
Milwaukee, ovens BS 00 00 DOGG o0.000 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens 

Cleveland, deld. BI CUO O.COIC.d 
Philadelphia, ovens see eo eee 
St): Louis), ovens: nor ae ee ee ee 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 
St. Paul, ovens pays inuchs) accvareteiauerepaete 

Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens s}ateieve; Sichecencrermete 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens .. 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure: benzene Wi... keene c 
Toluene, one deg. 29.50 
Industrial xylene sieisersreteldje cis pore OOroS O00 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate ..............$32.00-34.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 

Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 
Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


PIONEERS 


in manufacture and 
design of 


CRUCIBLES 
For VACUUM 
MELTING 


Since the practical ap- 
plication of the theory 
of vacuum melting, Zak 
Machine Works, Inc., 
pioneered the design and 
manufacture of crucibles 
for vacuum melting in a 
variety of sizes. 


THE ONLY COMPANY to test vacuum pump 
down and leak rate at the plant and issue a 
certification of testing! This certification guar- 
antees Vacuum Test and Leak Rate measured 


in microns, 


MACHINE WORKS INC. 


TROY (GREEN ISLAND) WN. Y. 


for Corrugating and Complete Line of Culvert 
Equipment—Slitting and Coiling Equipment for Fer- 
rous and Non-Ferrous Material in All Capacities— 
Warehouse and Steel Mill Cut to Length Lines for 
Shearing and Levelling Sheets from Coils—Shears 
for Shearing Sheets and Plates Both Underdriven 
and Overdriven Types in Capacities to 114” Plate. 


BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 


up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


GHIGAGO! 5 os.) 
NEW YORK ...... 


November 11, 1957 


PITTSBURGH ..... 


. .. for any information about 
bearings and bearing metals, 
consult with the A. W. Cad- 
man Mfg. Co., master makers of 
fine bearing metals since 1860. 


28th and Smallman Streets 
18) W.Chelten St. ...... 
Manhattan Bldg. ....... 
150 Nassau St. 


Dery if 


_.. through : 


your Local 


teel Distributor 


Your local phone call in any of the 
cities listed will bring you fast depend- 
able steel warehouse service. 


Order FLATS, ROUNDS, HEXA- 
GONS, SQUARES, and ACCURATE 
KEY STOCKS of MOLTRUP FINE 
QUALITY COLD DRAWN STEEL. 


No need to carry expensive inventories 
when YOUR LOCAL STEEL DIS- 
TRIBUTOR can fill your requirements, 
large or small, from warehouse stocks of 
all regular shapes in various sizes. 


W-1 
Consult telephone directory, in cities listed, or 
ask us for name of distributor nearest you 


Phone: Beaver Falls—730 
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(Concluded from Page 168) 


Goldman Ine., low on general contract. 

780 tons, 374-ft welded plate girder bridge, 
Shinnecock Canel, Sunrise Highway exten- 
sion, Suffolk County, N. Y.; bids Nov. 21, 
Albany, N. Y. 

730 tons, state bridge work, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., A. S. Wikstrom Inc., Ska- 
neateles, N. Y., low on general contract. 

700 tons, seven state bridges, Middleboro, 
Mass.; Henley-Lundgren Co. Inc., Shrews- 
bury, Mass., and Central Construction Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., joint contractors. 

650 tons, six-span rolled beam bridge, Nauga- 
tuck River, Ansonia, Conn.; bids Nov. 15, 
Hartford, Conn. 

595 tons, three state bridges, Bangor, 
bids Nov. 138, Augusta, Maine. 
545 tons, three highway separation structures, 
composite I-beam bridges, Interstate Route 
505, Jefferson County, N. Y.; bids Nov. 21, 

Albany, N. Y. 

515 tons, three bridge structures, West Rut- 
land-Rutland, Vt., bids Nov. 15, Montpelier, 
Vt. 

440 tons (including 120 tons of joists), junior 
high school, Phillipsburg, N. J., Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa., low bidder. 

400 tons, five-span composite girder bridge, 
Farmington River, Farmington, Conn.; bids 
Nov. 12 to Hartford, Conn. 

350 tons, atomic research building, Princeton, 
N. J., to Grand Iron Works, New York. 


Maine; 


Iron Ore Statistics 


Southeast Ex- 


300 tons, six bridge structures, 

pressway, Weymouth, Mass.; C. J. Maney 
Co. Ine., Lexington, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

280 tons, grade crossing elimination, Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, Grove Avenue, Metuchen, 
N. J.; bids Nov. 29. 

275 tons, addition, state hospital, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; bids Nov. 20. 


282 tons, state bridge work, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., H. L. Braughman Ine., 
Rochester, N. Y., low on general contract. 


205 tons, state highway structures, Henry and 
Williams counties, Ohio, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through E. K. Bridge 
Construction Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

200 tons, two bridges, 100 tons each; Augusta 
and Casco-Naples, Maine. 

200 tons, Mercer Island Union High School, 
Seattle; H. Halverson, Seattle, low base bid. 

139 tons, state bridge work, Onondaga County, 
N. Y., Bero Construction Co., Waterloo, N. 
Y., low on general contract. 

100 tons, repairs to fire-damaged McChord Air 
Base, Tacoma, Wash.; Roy T. Early Co., 
Tacoma, low at $464,950. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


RECEIPTS OF IRON ORE AND ORE AGGLOMERATES 
(Gross tons; original sources) 


U. S. Ores— 

Receipts L. Superior Other 
MONTHLY: 

Ute ecttetera Yess iciare oe 10,756,628 1,603,491 

(CeO Gsocouncdes BOZ ALON eis ia-eceie.t 
EEN GAS ComagoHnoOe = 11,259,038 1,603,491 
YEAR TO DATE: 

WSS caretelevetsie subiene.s 63,008,041 15,531,489 

Canada c sravecrsinevctete 3,320,334 basapots 
BNQEWE © eG qomdadacmes 66,328,375 15,531,489 


STOCKS OF IRON ORE ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 
(Gross tons; original sources) 


U.S. Ores 
At U. S. furnaces L. Superior Other 
DISTRICT: 
IAISCOD MG wiivetey cteberssth ate 5,634,229 234,576 
Pitts.-Youngstown 12,913,823 63,220 
Cleveland-Detroit 9,235,823 102,679 
CEICA LOR teins siiexe ears 13,249,265 (a) 
Southern® eco. « (a) 2,045,150 
IWESCONNMramtcnsttesh, F tachictes 859,220 
Furnace Total ...... 41,033,140 3,304,845 
At U. 8S. Docks: 
Lake Erie ........ BA O27, O86: © Dradetin woe 
Otherndocles! Biycy tote pe tects sear wba stole cies 
Totaly Docksa vrecren es SO2TIG8G) Gre ce meets 
Ota Uso eretietertars 45,060,826 3,304,845 
Canadian: 
At furnaces «..... 2,000; iN” voleterrete ti 
Total: 
U. S. & Canada 47,727,589 3,304,845 


CONSUMPTION OF IRON ORE AND ORE AGGLOMERATES 
(Gross tons; original sources) 


U.S. Ores: 

Consumption L. Superior Other 
U. S. Districts: 

MaStern | mais s<te.cisreie 860,675 230,823 

Pitts.-Youngstown 2,104,330 123,741 

Cleveland-Detroit 1,169,095 76,851 

CHIGR EO Nena taiaiere acess 2,029,186 (a) 

Southernwg itera svete (a) 754,041 

WWVIOStOETY  teeicerceeie we cee ee 603,060 
Fn'G.. S.: 

Blast furnaces 5,336,274 1,287,586 

Steel furnaces 193,686 101,422 

Agglomerating 

DIANE Me rere cafe os « 632,546 399,508 

Miscellaneous ..... 780 arora 
Total U. S. 6,163,286 1,788,516 
In CANADA: 

Blast furnaces ... 221,143 

Steel furnaces 471302). |e ayouieterees 

Agglomerating 

plants .).crcwciane 36,587 

Miscellaneous ..... AD: er, Sian 
Total Canada ...... ZO 2507s» Wee ieee 
TOTAL: 

U. S. & Canada... 6,425,363 1,788,516 


1600 tons, state highway bridge work, York 
County, Pa., through Lycoming Construction 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., general contractor, 

for September, 1957 
Canadian Ores. 

L. Superior Other Other Foreign —Total— 
374,175 1,341,253 2,031,106 16,106,653 
104,392 166,660 48,160 821,622 
478,567 1,507,913 2,079,266 16,928,275 

2,259,539 6,532,268 16,326,000 103,658,144 
549,495 1,004,314 198,274 5,072,417 

2,809,034 7,536,582 16,525,081 108,730,561 

Canadian Ores 

L. Superior Other Other Foreign —Total— 
340,914 2,167,041 2,651,606 11,028,366 
701,621 2,442,937 2,934,598 19,056,199 
524,064 327,542 129,697 10,319,805 

(a) Bic oo mite (a) 13,249,265 
Sraetogtete (a) 928,154 2,973,304 
iwc aeiss Ge asiteatenie® 0 0 cyaneeeeeverene 859,220 

1,566,599 4,937,520 6,644,055 57,486,159 

113,505 216,614 Aspe oie 4,357,805 
Bclcreseter ae (a) (a) (a) 

113,505 216,614 (a) 4,357,805 

1,680,104 5,154,134 6,644,055 61,843,964 

56,769 491,979 113,389 3,328,900 

1,736,873 5,646,113 6,757,444 65,172,864 

Canadian Ores 

L. Superior Other Other Foreign —Total— 
58,388 294,942 866,170 2,310,998 
118,593 363,490 449,792 3,159,946 
69,856 37,415 83,935 1,437,152 
(CB) Sw Brienatacches (a) 2,029,186 
Ratrotie tec (a) 187,051 941,092 
OCC aicteC 603,060 
224,061 456,721 654,245 7,958,886 
865 4,197 446,123 746,293 
21,911 231,588 477,811 1,763,365 
olalcieelere 3,341 8,769 12,890 
246,837 695,847 1,586,948 10,481,434 
91,001 GICb 24. ~ Sercienre 373,668 
4,299 13,798 22,399 
28,421 27,644 3,204 95,856 
ROM OC = 6 wicaades Src Ghent 45 
119,422 93,467 17,002 491,968 
366,259 789,314 1,603,950 10,973,402 


(a) Small tonnage included in other districts to avoid disclosure. 
SOURCES:—American Iron Ore Association and the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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to Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, 2600 tons\i 


of structurals for this work went to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

730 tons, addition, Wilgoos Laboratory, Pratt} 
& Whitney Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Standard Builders Ince., Hartford, 
general contractor; fabricated structural steel 
to Whitehead & Kales, Detroit. $ 

580 tons, office building, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., # 
the U. 8S. Steel Supply Div., U. S. Stee 


Corp., New York; Edwin Moss & Son Ine., 


Bridgeport, Conn., general contractor. 
475 tons, dormitories, Rhode Island School of} 
Design, Providence, R. I., to Plantations|s 
Steel Co., Providence; E. Turgeon Construc- 
tion Co., Providence, general contractor. 


270 tons, service center, Consumers Power Co.,}} 
Saginaw, Mich., to Truscon Steel Div., Re-}/ 
Spence Bros.,|/ 


public Steel Corp., Detroit; 
Saginaw, general contractor. 
250 tons, Washington State overpass, Whatco: 


County, 
Inc., Seattle; S. S. Mullen Inc., general} | 
contractor. 

PLATES... 

PLATES PLACED 

460 tons, hull plates, General Stores Supphr 
Office, Navy, Philadelphia, to Bethlehers 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | 

200 tons, covered standpipe, Suffolk County) 
Water Authority, Huntington Station, N. Y.,|| 


to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chicagu, 
Ind. i 


145 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to U. S. Steel Corp., Pitte-+ 
burgh. 

PIPED 22 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


386 tons, 20,000 ft of 12 to 4-in., to U. S. Pines 
& Foundry Co., Seattle, by Coos Bay-Norta4 
Bend District, Oregon. ; 

220 tons, 12 and 8-in., to Pacific States Cast! 
Tron Pipe Co., Seattle, for a contractor’s joba 
at Bellingham, Wash. ii 


Iron Ore Stocks Larger | 


Stocks of iron ore in the U. Ss. 


and Canada (all sources) at the» 


end of September totaled 65,172,-- 


864 gross tons, reports the Ameri- 
can Iron Ore Association and the? 


American Iron & Steel Institute. || 


The total is up substantially from || 


the 53,906,551 tons held in Sep- 
tember last year. 

Receipts of iron ore and agglom- - 
erates totaled 16,928,275 tons in! 
the month, compared with 17,720,- - 
801 a year ago. 


tember totaled 10,973,402 tons, 
against 11,432,300 in the like 
month a year ago. Consumption 


in the first nine months this year’ 
was 102,070,690 tons, against 89,- | 
815,800 in the like period last year. 

There were 239 blast furnaces: 
operating on the last day of Sep-: 


tember out of a total 273 in the 
U. S. and Canada. This compares 


with 262 on the like date last year. . 
Detailed statistics for Septem-. 
ber are given in the accompany-. 


ing table. 


STEEL 


Conn.,}| 


to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills: 


Receipts in the») 
first nine months this year amount- || 
ed to 108,730,561 tons, against 89,- | 
032,303 in the like period of 1956. || 

Consumption of iron ore in Sep- | 


ee 


' cline. 


) present quotations. 
| say that the market has touched 
_ bottom. 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy 


melting grade at Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


MAY 


Nov. 6 Week Month Year Oct. 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$33.33 $35.33 $39.50 $59.17 $37.37 


Scrap Prices Are Still Sinking 


| Consumers’ disinterest is reflected in continued sharp drop 


in quotations. STEEL’s composite falls another $2 to $33.33. 


Scrap Prices, Page 182 


Pittsburgh—Supply of scrap is 
dwindling as prices continue to de- 
Last week, a mill on the 
fringe of the Pittsburgh area 
placed a small order for No. 1 
heavy melting at $32, No. 2 heavy 
melting at $29, and No. 2 bundles 
at $26. It was the first activity 


locally for several weeks, and it 


met with some resistance. Holders 
of scrap are reluctant to sell it at 
Some brokers 


On latest railroad lists, prices 


' declined an average of $3 a ton. 


Prices of other grades dropped, 
also. Despite scattered signs of 
resistance to lower prices, the mar- 


, ket needs a sharp upturn in vol- 


ume to generate any strength. 
Philadelphia — Light buying by 


. district mills is resulting in fur- 
| ther declines in prices on some 
, steelmaking grades. 
, melting is lower at $35.50, deliv- 


No. 1 heavy 


ered, and No. 2 heavy melting at 
$32.50. No. 2 bundles are down to 
$26.50, delivered, and electric fur- 
nace bundles are off to $41. Heavy 


breakable cast is quoted down $1 


; at $40. 


Other grades are un- 
changed and mostly nominal. 


November 11, 1957 


' lt’s the lowest level since December, 1954 


New York—Scrap brokers have 
reduced prices on No. 2 bundles to 
$21-$22, and on 18-8 sheets, clips 
and solids to $155-$160. Other 
grades are unchanged—and for the 
most part untested. 

Boston—Steel scrap prices may 
have plumbed bottom with the ex- 
ception of No. 2 bundles, which 
are off $3 a ton to $15-$16, ship- 
ping point. Brokers’ prices for 
the primary grades are unchanged. 
New buying and shipments of cast 
iron grades are light. Some ob- 
servers are of the opinion steel 
scrap prices have settled to a low 
point and that the next move will 
be toward a stronger trend. 

Chicago—The local scrap mar- 
ket is listless, with purchases at a 
minimum and the price level still 
settling. Price changes during the 
past week were the fewest in sev- 
eral. 

At 80 per cent of capacity, steel- 
making is at its lowest point since 
early November, 1954. Consumers’ 
stocks of scrap are good, and 
plenty of material is available. 

Cleveland—The market is off 
another $1 a ton on the steel 
grades, but quotations are nomi- 
nal in the absence of representa- 
tive mill buying. A small buy at 


Youngstown last week is setting 
the market pace. Some railroad 
No. 1 heavy melting went to a 
Youngstown mill last week at $36. 
The cast grades are weak, and 
prices are off on most grades. 
Unprepared material is begin- 
ning to pile up in dealers’ yards, 
but the situation here is not too 
bad. Other yards have curtailed 
operations severely. 
Youngstown—The scrap market 
is weaker. There have been no 


(Please turn to Page 188) 


EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Dunbar, Pa... . 4213 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
INGOT MOLD PLUGS 


Sales Office 
132 5. Whitfield St. 
EM: 2-0614 


PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 


Shorten 
load 
handling 
time 
with a 


| READING CRANE! 


@ One well-known stove manufacturer 
wanted to speed-up assembly—a call to 
Reading Engineers led to complete solu- 
tion. A 10-ton, double I-Beam, cab- 
controlled Reading Crane brought even 
better results than expected. 


Get complete information from our latest 
16-page bulletin ‘'The Why and How of 
Faster Production’. Write today. 


READING CRANE 
& HOIST CORP. 


OVERHEAD 
Seis e TRAVELING e 
CRANES 


2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
INOW, GE. 23 Ceres $33.33 
Oct. 30 35.33 
Oct. Avg. 37.37 
Nov. 1956 61.83 
INOW OD 2iea eee 43.00 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 heavy melting. 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 31.00-32.00 
INOce i MVUNALES aac.) 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 
Cut structurals: 

Dattrand Under en 38.00-39.00 
Sot lengths eee 37 .00-38.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & plate scrap. 37.00-38.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
IMO UN ONE con pore ace 41.00-42.00 
StOvea pI ater er ee 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 28.00-29.00 
(UEGE ODUDS CONS Spe vo 00 44.00-45.00 
Drop broken machinery. 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 57.00-58.00 
Angles, splice bars 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling .....-.. 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .210.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings + +++,-115.00-120.00 


430 bundles & solids .. 95.00-100.00 
430 turnings . 65.00-70.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 23.00-24.00 
Nomen Guidies . 92.0033-00 
Nowe ebuidlcsmme er 29.00-30.00 
WO, 4 NGM See A 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 29 .00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00-17.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 16.00-17.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 34.00-35.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under . .... 36.00-37.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

plale PER eee 30.00-31.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

PUrnings seen 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 30.00-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Noselis cupola .a:enen 39 .00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00-35.00 
Heavy breakable cast... 30.00-31.00 
MOB PHA oo 2 cg oie e es yo « 37 .00-38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 24.00-25.00 
Brake’ ‘shoes! .--25... 3100-32500 
Clean auto cast ....... 38.00-39.00 
Burmt icast a waraecon mo. 29.00-30.00 
Drop broken machinery. 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 33.00-34.00 
RGR 77alleable, eens e 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths .. 49.00-50.00 
Castiistecl aren itt eo oe 44.00-45.00 
Railroad | specialties 47 00-48 .00 
OR CURL CSE ere e an 40.00-41.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 47 .00-48.00 
Rails, snercling een. a) 55.00-56.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids. ..205.00-210.00 


18-8 turnings .... 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

BOUGS My, ve vie ace 75.00-80.00 
LBe Ubigathtach id cemocka oe 40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, Nov. 6, 1957. Changes shown in italics, 


YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 25.00-26.00 
Noted ebunales cee 32.00-33.00 
Now 2. bandles ©. scams 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 32.00-33.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 18.00-19.00 
LOW PROS eee sts 34.00-35.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 34.00-35.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 36.00-37.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles.... 33.00-34.00 
INO; -2ebundlesi caer. 3, 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer. 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings -. 19.00-20.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft.. 39.00-40.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ........ 385.00-36.00 
Stove plate 34.00-35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 40.00-41.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 
Rik. malleableyw.... 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 50.00-51.00 
Angles, splice bars 46.00-47.00 
A cc] ees Se. a rel eee 48.00-49.00 
RUNG GOS een aone 48.00-49.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .205.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings ........105.00-115.00 
430 bundles & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
430 turnings 50.00-55.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 20.00-21.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 18.00-19.00 
UNOUL MURDLETICLLCS er aces tetas 21.00-22.00 
Nie MOEN ococoube 17.00-18.00 
Nowa bushcling incr aes 20.00-21.00 
Machine shop turnings 9.00-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 10.00-11.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 11.00-12.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 26.00-27.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 34.007 
SEOVEmIDIACE renecmelerereters 28.00 
Charging box cast .... 27.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 27.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 15.007 
Clean auto cast ....... 36.00 
Miallca ple! esrac cele meyencreters 36.007 
;Nominal 

ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00 
No; 1 bundles sc. .cc 39.00 
No: 2 ‘bundlesiie. oss sds 29.00 
No; Libusheling ...... 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 19.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOS eLecCUD Old aceite 45.00 
Charging box cast ... 37.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 37.00 
Brake shoes ..siccosss 40.00 
Clean auto cast 46.00 
Stovemmplate) eecenscce 39.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.25 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 50.00 
Rais), rerolling ss eee 57.50 
Angles, splice bars .... 49.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting 35.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.50 
No. 1 bundles ...... are 36.50 
(Noxec bundles eter 26.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.50 
Electric furnace bundles 41.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.007 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.007 
Heavy turnings ...... 32.50 
Structurals & plate .... 45.00-47.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 54.007 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 66.00-67.007 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola earl 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast 40.00 
Malleable ...... ay anata tat 59.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 
;Nominal 

NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ..,..... 34.00-35.00 
IW A AGS, noe g0 6 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 15.00-16.00 


(structurals & 
seca ayate ckavomitantens 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ........ 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


430 sheets, 
410 sheets, 


clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
clips, solids 50.00-55.00 


+Nominal 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 24.00-25.00 
Now 2) bundles tr. » 27,00-28.00 
IWOs (UEDA sec cece 15.00-16.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 27.00-28.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings... 12.00-13.00 
INO: dh Caisty = wera semersere | Gos00-54,00 
Mixed cupola cast .... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 38.00-39.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting . 29.00-30.00 
INOS CARTES Saacanccs 32.00-33.00 
NOS OATS snot bones 27 .00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 32.00-33.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.00-19.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 18.00-19.00 
LOR PROS) ee 37 .00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shippign point) 
NOS Th GUPOUB A oa cedonb 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 machinery 46.00-47.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths.. 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 37 .00-38.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 25.00-26.00 
(Non layiid cs 30.00-31.00 
WWioemZavbiidles seer: 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 30.00-31.00 


Short shovel turnings 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 18.00-19.00 
Low phos. 18 in. ...... 37.00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Now Tcupolame aceite 35.00-36.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast .... 32.00-33.00 


Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 54.00-55.00 
Rails, random lengths... 46.00-47.00 


broker’s commission, as reported to 


BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting ...32.00-33.00 , 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 28.00-29.00 
Nos 1 bundles ene 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 32.00-33.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00-21.00 
Bar crops and plates. 39.00-40.00 
Structurals & plate .... 38.00-39.00 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 
Electric furnace: 

3 ft and under .... 36.00-37.00 

2 ft and under .... 37.00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ........ 47.00-43.0@ 
Stove: plate: encwreen = 47.00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
Charging box cast .... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 wheels 37.00-38.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


37.00-38.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 52.00-53.00 
Rails, random lengths 45.00-46.00 
Angles, splice bars 43.00-44.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00T 
No. 1 bundles wep. 32.0035 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.004 
Nor 2 ibundlesi es secs 21.00 
Machine shop turning 26.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 26.00¢ 
Electric furnace No. 1 35.00T | 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOF Le CUDOlayere sete tree 35.00F 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00¢ 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.007 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
DIANE) eis cee ee ae 25.00 
+Nominal 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00 
NOs) bundles ae 38.00 | 
WOR AMIEDACS Seen abiop 30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00 
Shoveling turnings 25.00 
Cast iron borings ae 25.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under 54.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
Noi “1 cupola a caren eee 2.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 39.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 34.00 
Now bundles ree 34.00 
INiOume bund csam ene 26.00 
Machine shop turnings 27.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00 
Cast iron borings .... 27.00 
Heavy jturnings jee 27.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 27.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 eupala opie 47.00 
Chargin ox cast 40.00 
Slove ms plate mere nee 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 47.00 
WG DE CBWIUS. oes ois oe 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 47.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 30.00 
Now Lavindles: ane 35.00 
INOmcanU Untdles aap eee 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 30.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared (hr eae 35.00 
Uuprepared naar 29.00 
Short steel turnings 24.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 43.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00 


TF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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HYDRAULIC VALVES 


The illustration shows a close-coupled hydraulic valve, 
Operated by compressed-air cylinders for high-speed 
distribution of large gallonage of fluid at high pressure. 
LOGEMANN engineers have designed and built valves 
for many unusual as well as standard applications, and 


- , will welcome inquiries, with an outline of the conditions 
and requirements. 
: Fe s NI 


.. . powerful . . . compact . . . capable 
of high tonnage output! 


In the large stamping plants and rolling mills where 
it is critically important that trim and stamping skele- 
tons are quickly disposed of to avoid interference with 
production, LOGEMANN metal balers are relied on to 
keep ahead of production and pack such scrap into 
high density, self-cohering bricks for re-melting. 
Hundreds of installations have established new re- 
cords for tonnage, minimum maintenance, reliability, 
over extended periods of uninterrupted operation at 
high-speed. 
LOGEMANN models are not confined to the large 
sizes. Many smal! plants have found it profitable to use 
smaller sizes embodying the same features of reliabi- 
lity, at minimum operating cost. Interested parties are 
invited to write for details. Information as to the char- The opposed-cylinder close-coupled double pressure 
‘ = pump shown in the illustration is mounted on an in- 
acter of the scrap, tonnage to be handled a TOIWEN dividual tank to conserve floor space under present 
period of hours, and range of gauges is helpful in crowded plant and operating conditions. When request- 


determining the proper model. ing details, please indicate the nature of the service, 
pressure and gallonage requirements, and the fluid te 
be handled. 


3126 W. BURLEIGH STREET © MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Says Mr. Boyd: “In growing in- 


e 
_ R Pe dustrial areas, there’s an excellent| 
uminum xpor S 0 iS market for fabricated items like 
electric conductor cable. In more 


solution to pepping up sales. Magnesium ingot production to tna sale of primary metal, Aan 


set record this year. Some price slashing in zinc reported believes sheets, pig, and cable will! 
be in greatest demand. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 186 & 187 fabricating companies in Mexico 


DOMESTIC producers of aluminum and Venezuela. It also has sales Recor d 
are casting an appraising eye at representation in about 20 other Mag To Set 


the foreign market as a potential countries, mostly by independent Magnesium ingot production in \ 
outlet for the industry’s increasing | manufacturers’ agents. 1957 will be the highest in any’ 
production. Where—Latin America offers the peacetime year. Monthly totals 3) 

Primary producers have not ex- biggest potential for exports, are running well ahead of 1956's. 


ploited the foreign market for two Kaiser believes. “Western Europe In the first nine months of this } 
reasons: 1. Domestic demand has also will be an important market year, 61,118 tons were produced, , 


taken almost all its production. 2. compared with 46,573 tons in thee 
Exports have been restricted by ie BRASS & BRONZE INGOT same period of 1956. Total Pro- f 
the government. TONS SHIEMENTORTONFALCIN co? duction this year should hit 80,000 } 


tons, says the Magnesium Associa: - 


For the first time in its history, ti N vee 
ion, New York. 


the domestic industry is produc- 


ing more metal than it can sell. 290,000 The outlook’s not too bright in 
The expanding industrial capacity other areas. Fabricators are just” 
of other nations offers one solu- 280,000 about holding their own with last. 


year’s pace. Castings may be as} 
much as 10 per cent below the 1956 } 
figure by yearend. 


tion to the disposal of surplus 
stocks, many industry people be- 
lieve. 

Example—Reynolds Metals Co. 
recently formed an export sub- 250,000 
sidiary (Reynolds International 
Inc.) to handle its manufacturing 
and sales activities outside the 


Aluminum Forecasts 


Aluminum shipments in 1958 wil: | 
increase 5 to 10 per cent overy 
1957’s, predicts Donovan Wilmot, 


U.S. Reynolds has plants in seven f 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957" ; : OGa 
countries, plus tie-ups with local 2b Sa Oa the Ingot Bross & Bronze Industry. Aluminum Co. of America vice | 
producers and fabricators in sev- president. Mr. Wilmot also be- 1 
eral other overseas areas. Re- 2©ea, and the Far East, Near Hast, lieves aluminum consumption this 
cent developments: 1. Formation 224 Africa are developing rapidly — year will be about 5 per cent under | 
of an Australian subsidiary. 2, 28 Consumers of aluminum in all the 1956 figure. 
Partnership in an Irish aluminum °Fms,” says Mr. Boyd. Alcoa sees Alcoa’s manager of distribution, : 
foil mill. 3. Formation of an ‘he greatest potential in Latin H. T. Wilder, predicts domestic: 
aluminum manufacturing and sales America and Europe, says John consumption will double by 1965 
company in the United Kingdom. Wilson, export division manager. (STEEL estimates 1957 consump- 
4, Joint ownership in a West Ger- What products will be in great- _tion in the U. S. at around 2 mil- 

man tube mill. est demand overseas? lion tons). The forecast is backed | 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical ) 
Corp. sees a future in exports, too, 
even though they account for only 


about 1 per cent of sales now. NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 
Kaiser’s foreign sales setup differs 
from Reynol ds’ in that it works Price Last Previous Oct. Sept. Nov., 1956 
: Nov. 6 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
through independent agents rather Rae oteo S dibey 
ee Ss uminum .. : AU een, 25.00 26.000 26.000 25.000 
than subsidiary companies. But Copper ..... 25.50-27.00 Oct. 15, 1957  26.00-27.00 26.361 26.469 35.956 
Ray G. Boyd, generai manager of ea dieeeeee 13.30 Oct. 14, 1957 13.80 13.504 13.800 15.800 
Kaiser’s International Div., say it’s Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
2 3 ; ‘ Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
quite possible that foreign offices INWY ocon ovo. COLO Nov. 6, 1957 89.75 91.843 93.422 111.049 
will be opened later. INCs <rerts LOCO July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 
Aluminum Co. of America plans ca one te cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, 
C1 % eld. S uis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New York; 
to step up its export program in electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, ciimnry ni 
view of increasing demand from 99.5+ %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


overseas. Alcoa has affiliated 
ee 


"a STEEL 


ip by a University of Illinois pro- 
essor, James E. Rosenzweig, who 
ees 1965 consumption at 4.2 mil- 
ion tons. Professor Rosenzweig 
reaks down major uses in 1965 like 
his: Building materials, 1 million 
ons; transportation equipment, 
50,000 tons; direct military uses, 
00,000 tons; consumer durable 
foods, 350,000 tons; electrical ap- 
jlications, 350,000 tons; containers 
ind packaging, 250,000 tons. 


lariff Loophole 


The U. S. Tariff Commission is 
xpected to act shortly to pro- 
ect domestic lead and zinc pro- 
lucers from imports of pig lead 
ind slab zinc by raising tariffs. 
3ut the anticipated action of the 
commission would give no addi- 
ional protection against imports of 
abricated products. 

Foreign makers could still under- 

ell American producers on such 
tems as lead pipe, sheets, shot, 
vire, and babbitt, and zinc sheets 
md rolled products. 
_If the lead and zinc tariff is in- 
‘reased, look for a stepup in ship- 
aents of fabricated products from 
iverseas producers. 


linc: Price Slashing 


Rumors of price cutting by zinc 
yroducers continue. The zinc die- 
ast alloy grade is reported to be 
elling at 13.50 to 13.75 cents 
, pound. At the 13.50 cent level, 
t is only 1.75 cents a pound over 
he special high grade price (11.75 
ents). Other zinc premiums are 
ying hard pressed by imports and 
Jack demand. 


Market Memos 


» Aluminium Ltd. has postponed 
art of its expansion program be- 
ause of the slackoff in demand. 
jays Nathaniel V. Davis, president: 
This latest adjustment in expan- 
ion plans is expected to reduce our 
apital expenditures by about $30 
nillion during 1958-59.” 

» Anaconda Co. will acquire the 
Yochran Foil Co. of Louisville, 
nanufacturer of aluminum foil. 

» The International Tin Council 
stimates 1957’s surplus supply of 
in will be about 12,500 tons. 
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Cut costs on tough forming 
iobs with Elephant Brand 
fine grain phosphor bronze 


Automatic metal-forming machines operate best when they are fed 
materials of uniform, dependable quality. To shape critical details 
like those shown on these switch parts, many manufacturers rely 
on Seymour ELEPHANT BRAND phosphor bronze. Its fine grain 
permits making sharp bends, severe draws and other complex 
forming operations with a minimum of rejections or tooling 
adjustments. 


Seymour ELEPHANT BRAND combines in one fine grain 
phosphor bronze alloy, high ductility, great strength, uniform 
temper, long fatigue life, and fine finish. These qualities prompt 
discerning users to say:—“Specify Seymour ELEPHANT BRAND 
. . . there’s no finer phosphor bronze!” 


The first phosphor bronze pro- 
duced in the U.S. was ELE- 
PHANT BRAND. Made by a 
carefully guarded process which 
insures the highest degree of pur- 
ity and uniformity, it has a grain 
structure of very fine, uniform 
crystals free from segregation, cor- 
ing or residual dendritic structure. 
Thus, ELEPHANT BRAND is a 
quality standard as well as a 
trade-mark for the original and 
finest phosphor bronze. 


Your Seymour Representative is trained to help you 
solve metals problems. Why not call him today ? 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3 FRANKLIN ST., SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
80-lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per 1b, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment data, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per Ib deld. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.50-26.00; lake, 27.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 26.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $86-110 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 13.30; chemical, 13.40; cor- 
roding, 13.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $230- 
233 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F’”’ nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, ¢.1.; 17.00 l.c.l. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per 1b; sheet, $55 
per lb. 


Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $12.50 per lb. 
Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 89.50. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per Ib. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-1b lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20, 


Zine: Prime Western, 10.90; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


SECONDARY METALS AND ALUMINUM (continued) | 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 inp 
ALLOYS 24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths, } 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.75-30.25; 


No. 12 foundry alloy (No, 2 grade), 21.75- Alloy Plate Base Circle Bagi; 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.50 | 
26.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 5050-F 43.80 48.60 
195 alloy, 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00, 3004-F 44,80 50.50 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 5052-F 45.40 51.20 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 6061-T6 46.90 53.00 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 2024-T4* 50.60 57.40 
Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, erie He ZOT5=T6*. Savonwewny 58.40 66.00 
. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.25; high- 2 | 
Teercaius prone No. 305, 30.75; No. 1 yellow, *24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths) 
No. 405, 22.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. Screw Machine elses yes Ib me sonal 
: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, Diam. (in.)or _——Round—— -—Hex i 
pop - Ace ce etre 40.75. across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-Ti] 
US PRODUCTS Drawn 
NONFERRO 0.125 78.20 75.20 A068 ae 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 Neer oat 
0.188 66.20 63.40 -.-- 81.604 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 ale i) 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 aie 77.90) 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 0.313 63.00 61.50 andl 74.20\ 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 0.344 62.50 sett a a 
MLO VPA Cold-Finished 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-lb lots, 0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.88) 
32.355; l.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-lb 0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.58 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 0.719-1.000 oan ee 64.90 oa 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 1.063 61. Y Reais, . 65K 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.69 ( 
LEAD 
Rolled 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 


55.70 A000 aan 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 1.563 57.00 j 
more, $19.00 per ewt; pipe, full coils, $19.00 1,620-2.000 | 66.305 75) 2) ie 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 2563-3375 53.20 51.70 a | 
TITANIUM J 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.6 
(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.375ii 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50/¢ 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, width 0.750-10 in. i 
$6.15-7.90. PENG Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standare 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 7’ 
(Prices per lb, c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; . 3 { 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates 19.00. Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 1 
Size (in.) Size (in.) y 
ZIRCONIUM % $19.40 2 $ 59.90 
y P : 1 30.50 4 165.08 
Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; iy 41.30 6 296. ‘i 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, K 555 
$11.00-17.40. Vn et! : oan 
Extruded Solid Shapes: | 
NICKEL, pore INCONEL Alloy Alloy — 
f ckel Monel  Ineone!} 7 a = i 
Sheets, C.R: «s....4 126 106 128 gece? Pee Py 
Strip} CoR setae 108 138 42-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.5 
Piste, ve, gE oa aa ooo aes 15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50 a 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 te ze. peer ie 
MAGNESIUM i 
SLUM ENUB Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32) 
Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 1b in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
base; freight allowed). in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec)| 
Thickness grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., JOS#7Gm 
Range Flat Coiled .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 ini 
Taenes Sheet Sheet 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 inj 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70( 
0.249-0.136 AS*10=27160 ee ee eee .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3.¢ 
0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 in., 73.00. i 
0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 
0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 Extruded Selid Shapes: 
0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 GomnGrnde Spec. Grade! 
0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 : 5 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.023-0.019 48,20-58.10 = 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00) 
43.70-45.40 
0.018-0.17 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.36 
0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.3G 
0.014 50.90 46.10-47.80 
0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
tiene ina 53.10 48.00 
K -0. 5 54.60 49.40 id 
0.009-0.0085 55.90 Any DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
rams a 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) |! 
one 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; oleh 
: 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50% 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
eee MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCHS # 
eet, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turning’ 
Coppers ierj-jcceisielteee eee DOSESD 47.36c are 50.32 23.000 23.000 22.259 & 
Mellow, Brass ene 44.02 32.30d 44.56 46.93 17.375 17.125 15.7508 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 46.50 46.44 47.04 49.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 % 
Red Brass; 86% .......- 47.37 47.31 47.91 50.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 ! 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 48.78 48.72 49.32 51.34 21.000 20.750 20.000 f 
Manganese Bronze ..... 52.01 46.11 56.61 er arere 16.125 15.875 15.3755 
Muntz Metall 22. caeanniee 46.39 42.20 arenes OLE 16.375 16.125 15.6255 
Naval Brass) yciteitenestnnt 48.27 42.58 55.33 51.68 16.125 15.875 15.3785 
Silicon Bronze’ fiasaveeee 54.76 53.95 54.80 56.74e 22.625 22.375 21.6255 
Nickel Silver, 10% .... 60.43 62.75 62.75 50 t 23.625 23.375 11.823 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 69.07 69.57 69.57 70.75 23.750 23.500 22.5006 


a. Cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. b. Hot-rolled. ¢c. Cold-drawns 
d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. f. Prices i n cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping 
point. On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


sTEEL 


00; crankcases, 
igs, 10.50-11.00. 


pper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
fre, 18.50-19.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
3.50-17.00; light copper, 15.00-15.50; No. 1 
omposition red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com- 
osition turnings, 15.00-15.50; new brass clip- 
Ings, 13.00-13.50; light brass, 9.00-9.50; 
@avy yellow brass, 11.00-11.50; new brass rod 
ds, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
1.50-12.00; cocks and faucets, 12.00-12.50; 
fass pipe, 12.50-13.00. 


ead: Heavy, 8.50-9.00; battery plates, 4.00- 
.25; linotype and_ stereotype, 11.50-11.75; 
ae 10.50-10.75; mixed babbitt, 11.00- 


10.50-11.00; industrial cast- 


—6S 


‘onel: Clippings, 33.00-34.00; old sheets, 
ena turnings, 23.00-24.00; rods, 33.00- 


fickel: Sheets and clips, 50.00-55.00; rolled 
nodes, 50.00-55.00; turnings, 45.00-50.00; 
dd ends, 50.00-55.00. 


ime: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
-75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


uminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
lippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
7.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
ings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
5.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.50; old cast, 13.50; 
lean old cable (free of steel), 16.00-16.50; 
orings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 


ium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
eavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
trap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 


‘opper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
e, 21.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
.25; light copper, 18.00; refinery brass 
| 0% copper) per dry copper content, 19.50. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


topper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
rire, 21.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.25; light copper, 18.00; No. 1 composition 
orings, 18.75; No. 1 composition solids, 19.25; 
veavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
lurnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.25. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


freight allowed on 


ANODES 


Jadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 


Sepper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 43.50, 5000- 
0,000 1b; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
'b lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
00-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
19,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
leduct 3 cents a lb. 

Mn: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 108.5; 200- 
399 Ib, 107.00; 500-999 lb, 106.50; ‘1000 lb or 
nore, 106.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 17.50; flats, 
.9.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


! 


d CHEMICALS 

Ui 

Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Shromic Acid: 100 1b, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
1000 Ib, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30; 
',0.b. Detroit. 

Jopper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 71.60; 300-900 
b, 69.60. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.55; 2000-5900 
‘Db, 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
b, 12.05; 23,000 lb or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 lb, 35.00; 400- 
990 lb, 33.00; 10,000 Ib, 32.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 23,000- 
35,900 lb, 33.00; 36,000 lb or more, 32.50. 
3odium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; 
100 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.o.b. Detroit. 
3odium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 73.20; 100- 
300 Ib, 64.20; 700-1900 lb, 61.50; 2000-9900 lb, 
39.60; 10,000 lb or more, 58.30. 

3tannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
b, 162.20; 25 Ib, 127.20; 100 Ib, 112.20; 400 
b, 109.80; 5200-19,600 lb, 97.60; 20,000 Ib or 
more, 85.40. 

3tannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 125.20; 50 
b, 95.20; 100-1900 lb, 93.20; 2000 lb or more, 
j1.20. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 
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STEEL PLANT 
ENGINEER 


A graduate Mechanical Engineer 
is needed to fill a permanent posi- 
tion in our Plant Engineering De- 
partment at Fontana. 


This opportunity is available for 
an outstanding engineer whose 
experience includes the design, 
maintenance, construction and lay- 
out of rolling mills and steel mak- 
ing facilities. 


If your qualifications meet these 
requirements, send complete 
resume with salary requirements 
to 


Employment Manager 


KAISER 
STEEL 
CORP. 


P. O. Box 217 


Fontana, California 


Help Wanted 


CLEANING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Must have supervisory experience and be com- 
pletely familiar with all phases of cleaning room 
operations for a miscellaneous steel jobbing 
foundry producing castings up to 10,000 pounds. 
Excellent opportunity for an aggressive qualified 
man with a modern and progressive foundry 
located in the Middle West producing 600-700 
tons per month. Advise full particulars including 
salary requirements, Box 603, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PRINCIPAL CORROSION ENGINEER: Study 
of the fundamentals of corrosion relating tc 
ferrous metal in environmental media of liquid 
metals, aqueous solutions and gases. Applicant 
should be Ph. D. grade or 3 to 5 years experi- 
ence in corrosion technology. Salary commensur- 
ate with ability. Located Western Pennsylvania. 
Replies confidential. Reply Box 615, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, Ohio. 


METALLURGIST: HIGH TEMPERATURE RE- 
SEARCH. Opening for Research Metallurgist 
with experience in elevated temperature field. 
Basic research and evaluation of high tempera- 
ture alloys. Many fringe benefits including op- 
portunity for additional university training. Lo- 
eation research institute Western Pennsylvania. 
All replies confidential. Reply Box 614, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PHYSICIST: Ph. D. or equivalent with mag- 
netic and metallurgical interest and experience 
in either alloy or powder and sintered magnets. 
Long term research. Location Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary commensurate with ability. Reply 
Box 616, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


PHYSICIST: Ph. D. or equivalent. Primary 
interest in X-ray diffraction. Long range study 
of preferred orientation of polycrystalline ma- 
terials. Location Western Pennsylvania. Reply 
Box 617, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING RAILS) 


Handle more cars better—cost less to 
install and maintain. Foster stocks all 
Rail Sections 12# thru 175#, Switch 
Material and Track Accessories. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


FOR SALE — 1 Model 15 Bell 
Prime Mover, Serial #3433 com- 
plete with bucket and dual tires. 
Used very little and in excellent 
condition. Sale price $350.00. 


FOR SALE—1 Chicago Pneumatic 
Compressor Serial #10155. Size 
8 x 8 with capacity of 150 CFM. 
Complete with 25 HP Wagner mo- 
tor. 1150 RPM. 3 Phase. 60 Cycle. 
220/440 Volt. Serial #7311644. 
Compressor and motor in excellent 
condition. Total price $400.00. 


THUNDER BAY MFG. CORP. 
P. O. Box 317 Alpena, Michigan 


SPECIALTY STEEL SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR CALIFORNIA AREA 


Eastern steel firm specializing in special 
alloy maintenance steels has openings for 
sales personnel in new California plant, 
which includes draw against commission 
and protected territory for experienced 
specialty steel salesmen and salesmen with 
industrial selling experience and following. 


Please send complete resume for positions 
to commence the first of the year. Our men 
know of this ad. 


Write Box 619, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


STEEL SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Salesmen with specialty steel sales ex- 
perience for the following available terri- 
tories: Chicago; Toronto, Canada; Balti- 
more; Houston; Birmingham; Milwaukee; 
and Minneapolis. 

Also, Manufacturers’ Representatives with 
industrial following. Good commission, ex- 
clusive territory. Our men know of this ad. 
Write for full information. 


Box 618, STEEL 
Penton Bidg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


TO FIND 
THE MAN 
YOU NEED 


Let STEEL’s classified columns do the job for you. 
STEEL reaches all types of executives in the metal- 
working industry. Plan now to reach the highly-trained 
men you want by means of an advertisement in the 
“classifieds.” For rates, write STEEL, Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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A Femco Sales Engineer is a good man to know! 


ioad control 


stri al 


it oe 
goaKing P indus sion 


control selev 


With standard components, Femco provides 
simple, low-cost solutions 


of control and indication problems. 


Femco engineers have developed a line of standard compo- 
nents, with which many different systems can be designed 
to provide automatic remote control, indication, monitoring, 
inter-communication or televised observation. 


The way to find out how you can profit with a Femco system, 


is to get acquainted with your nearest Femco sales engineer. 
Phone or write for an appointment. 


UNDERHILL 3-3200 IRWIN, PA. 


COMMUNICATION = Electronic Engineers * AUTOMATION 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS FEMCO TROLLEYPHONE 
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(Concluded from Page 181) 
representative orders for somé 
time past, and dealers think there 
will be none for some time tc 
come. 4 

Cincinnati—Prices on the prin 
cipal steelmaking grades droppe 
$3 a ton last week, but some lim4 
ited mill buying was reported. No) 
1 heavy melting dipped $3 to $30- 
$31, brokers’ buying price. 

Detroit—Scrap prices are down, 
and may go still lower. Some; 
juggling of quotations is going on, 
but lack of purchases makes cur-; 
rent market activity a guessing? 
game among dealers and brokers.. 

The last bids were not split, andi 
most of the bundles sold on October: 
lists apparently are scheduled for; 
water shipment to Bethlehem Stee! | 
Co.’s Lackawanna (N. Y.) plant. | 

Buffalo—Scrap prices declined as} 
much as $5.50 a ton last week on) 
new mill orders for November de- 
livery. A leading consumer pai¢ | 
$30 for No. 2 heavy melting, off’ 
$5.50, and $28 for No. 2 bundles. . 
down $4.50. No. 1 heavy melting ' 
fell to $32-$33, down $4. 

Blast furnace scrap was cut as_ 
much as $3. Other specialties alse 
declined, including low phos at 
$38, random rails at $45, and rail- 
road specialties at $38. Cast scrap 
dropped $1. 

Birmingham — Except for the 
cast iron grades, there is little 
scrap moving here. Only nominal 
orders for cast are being received. 
Brokers attribute the small volume 
to production cutbacks and large 
inventories. Some dealers with 
high-priced inventories are refus- 
ing to sell at current prices. 

Seattle — Scrap continues de- 
pressed. Sales are lacking and 
current prices are nominal. Re- 
ceipts are light. The export mar- 
ket is quiet. Japanese importers 
are reported planning a meeting 
at which they will consider future 
buying policy. At present Japan 
needs scrap but lacks adequate 
credit. 

Los Angeles—The scrap market 
undertone is soft, but prices are 
holding at the recently reduced 
level. Mill purchases are practi- 
cally nil and export business is at 
a standstill. 

San Francisco — Steel scrap 
prices are expected to fall an aver- 
age of $2 a ton when the mills 
make new postings shortly. 


STEEL 


